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A   MOORLAND    DELL. 
By  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M. A. 

HPHE  old  road  to  Haworth  joins  the  new  road  over 

Cock  Hill  a  little  distance  above  an  ancient  well 

now   locked   up   from    public   use   by   some   benevolent 

propert  \-owner,  and  popularly  supposed  to  commemorate 

Saint  Thomas  £  Becket.  Near  hv  is  the  prosperous 
hamlet  of  Pecket  \\Y11  ;  whether  it  derives  its  name  from 
or  bestows  its  title  upon  the  well  is  quite  uncertain.  Some 
doubtful  support  is  lent  to  the  traditional  etymology 
by  the  dedication  of  the  ruined  church  of  Heptonstall  to 
the  sam<-  undoubted  martyr  but  somewhat  questionable 
saint.  That  venerable  structure  stands,  or  attempts  to 
stand,  on  a  hill  not  far  across  the  valley,  with  its  younger 
descendant  in  the  same  not  too  tidy  graveyard.  The 
little  town,  for  so  it  was  once,  is  most  ancient  and  had 
a  "  dungeon  "  of  its  own.  which  still  survives  though  not 
used  for  its  original  purpose.  It  was  also  once  possessed 
of  an  excellent  grammar  school,  which  in  a  degenerate 
and  thrift y  age  has  become  the  headquarters  of  a  "  Penny 
Rank,"  whose  mi  nisi  rants  use  the  fine  old  richly-carved 
de^k,  from  which  the  pedagogues  of  many  a  generation 

-iven  the  law,  the  birch,  and  a  modicum  of  sound 
instruction  to  their  wayward  pupils.  During  the  great 
Civil  War  a  skirmish  took  place  here,  in  which  the 
royalists  suffered  their  accustomed  evil  fortune.  To-day 
a  clean  and  quaint  village  alone  keeps  green  the  memory 
of  more  stirring  times  in  the  past. 

It    \\as    a    favourite    preaching-place    of   John    Weslex  . 
u  ho  often  rode  thither  on  his  journeys  through  this  part 

-land,  and  called  the  Spot  from  which  he  harangued 
the  eager  multitude  "  the  side  of  a  huge  high  mountain." 
A  small  •  ial  chapel  marks  the  exact  site  of  his 

iiin-.  in  \\hich  he  actually  held  forth  before  it 
covered  in  bv  its  roof,  which  is  currently  believed  to  have 
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come  in  one  piece  from  Sheffield.     The  weathered  brick 
building,   somewhat   enlarged,    is   still   standing    in    its 

c-st lidded  "  God's  acre,"  wherein  the  mortal  remains 
of  many  notable  followers  of  his  have  been  laid  to  rest. 
The  new  road  to  Haworth,  with  much  of  it  unfenced, 
lit'N  right  across  the  broad  shoulder  of  the  great  fell 
covered  by  Oxenhope  Moor.  Where  the  road  lies  open 
on  its  lower  margin,  it  is  flanked  by  a  long  line  of 
whitened  stones  or  columns,  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
bv  the  name  of  "  stoops,"  which  serve  to  keep  the 
nocturnal  wayfarer  safe  on  his  path  amid  the  frequent 
storms  and  mists  of  winter.  Some  fond  pilgrims,  even 
when  quite  sober,  have  been  known  to  beguile  the 

iness  of  the  way  by  counting  the  "  stoops,"  though 
the  same  total  number  is  rarely  attained.  The  old  road 
is  much  longer  and  rougher  :  it  winds  slowly  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  joining  its  younger  rival  close 
outside  the  village  of  Oxenhope.  From  this  point  a 
field-path  leads  directly  to  Haworth  Church  with  its 
hallowed  memories  of  the  distinguished  family  once 
haunting  the  dreary  parsonage. 

I  rested  in  a  brown  gully  on  the  edge  of  the  moor,  and 
my  mind  wandered  back  over  past  centuries.  I  seemed 
to  catch  sight  of  a  lonely  figure  on  horseback  leisurely 
climbing  the  steep  hill  towards  me.  He  appeared  to 
allow  his  horse  to  choose  its  own  course  and  its  own 
pace.  His  head,  with  its  long  white  hair  was  bent 
forward,  and  his  strong  features  were  fixed  in  a  stern 
repose.  Over  his  sad-coloured  horseman's  cloak  his 
white  bands,  but  little  travel  stained,  hung  down,  and, 
using  his  saddle-bags  as  a  desk,  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  writing  it  may  have  been  that  immortal  "Journal," 
which  has  become  of  priceless  worth  to  the  students  of 
the  past.  Now  and  then  he  lifted  his  head  to  look  around 
him  upon  the  wildly  beautiful  landscape.  To  his  left  lay 
the  wide  slope  of  the  russet  moorland  splashed  with 
occasional  clumps  of  golden-green  bilberry-bushes,  broad 
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patches  of  darker  heather,  silvery  beds  of  waving  cotton- 
grass,  and  emerald  expanses  of  that  treacherous 
Sphagnum-moss,  which  veils  the  hidden  bog  from  the 
sight  of  the  unwary  traveller.  \<>\\  and  then  a  low  clear 
whistle  told  where  the  curlew  rose  hastily  from  its 
wandering  nestlings,  so  like  the  dun  soil  in  their  early 
plumage  that  only  the  skilled  observer  can  easily  detect 
their  presence.  Anon  the  cluttering  call  of  a  pack  of 
grouse  rose  loud  above  the  whirring  of  their  swift  wings. 
(  herhead  hundreds  of  skylarks  soared  aloft  to  "  heaven's 
pouring  clown  their  melodious  roundelay;  while 
on  manv  a  grey  rock  the  wheatear  faintly  piped  his  low 

sweet    musj,-. 

To  his  right  stood  a  few  solitary  farmhouses  scarred 
and  blackened  by  the  storms  of  many  winters,  with  a 

far-off  background  of  wood-shrouded  heights,  ending  in 
brown   moorland  towering  over  the  green  dell  of 
Abridge  (lough.     The  warmth  of  the  first  days  of 
summer  was  in  the  air:   the  trees  stood  tall  and  stately 
in   their  summer  clothing ;   the   rowan   dusters  breathed 
forth  their  pungent   fragrance,  the  bird-cherry  hung   its 
•ns  of  snowv  blossoms,  the  guelder-rose  lifted  up  its 
broad  crowns  of  cream v  flowers  in   friendly  rivalry  with 
the  wide  heads  of  elder-bloom.     In  front  fell  blended  with 
fell,    shapely    in    form    and    lighted    up    into   gay   colours 
by    the    sunshine   of   June.     The   gentle  breeze  loitered 
through  the  languid  air  with  faintlv  rustling  wings,  now 
playfully    stirring    the    Spears    of    the  brown    bents,    now 
for  a  moment   to  move  onuard  the  next.      At  his 
<ould   he  have  seen  it.  by  a   little  rill  bloomed  an 
early    forget-me-not,    as   though    to    preserve    the    remem- 
brance  of    his    passing.      The    lowly    mountain    hedstrau 
nestled    m    n,ck\    crannies   companioned    by    the    yellow 
blossoms  of  the  trailing  tormentil.      The  old  man's  eyes 
brightened  and  his  stern   features  softened  into  a  smile 
of    pious    admiration  :     he    Lived    natural    sc<-n.T\     much, 
and    he    had    traxelled    far    through     England's    Cfa 
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landscapes.  Yet  he  always  kept  a  warm  corner  in  his 
heart  for  the  wilder  beauties  of  these  border  moorlands. 
But  his  head  was  soon  bent  again  over  his  writing;  for 
he  \\as  industrious  beyond  the  power  or  indeed  the  wish 
of  most  men. 

It  was  John  XYesley  himself  making  his  way  to 
Heptonstall  from  the  hospitable  hearth  of  his  friend  and 
fellou -evangelist  \Yilliam  Grimshaw,  "the  mad  parson 
of  Ha  worth."  \\lio  was  much  loved  in  spite  of  his 
eccentricities,  with  whom  he  had  suffered  sore  hardship 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  a  more  orthodox  churchman, 
once  at  least,  in  (Y>lne.  He  soon  came  to  a  packhorse 
road,  narrow  and  steep,  lying  in  part  between  two  dense 
hedges  and  paved  by  the  careful  but  hardly  discreet  zeal 
of  the  men  of  long  ago  with  worn  and  slippery  stones, 
which  called  him  to  leave  his  writing  and  look  well  to  the 
management  of  his  tranquil  steed.  He  vanished  from 
my  .sight,  perhaps  to  cross  the  single-arched  bridge,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  clough,  and  in  his  time  and  long 
afterwards  was  unfenced  by  the  iron  railings  of  a  less 
sure-footed  day,  to*  turn  down  the  glen,  ford  the  Hebden 
Water,  and  take  the  steep  road  leading  to  Heptonstall. 
ould  ride  along  the  side  of  the  fell  which  lies  beneath 
Abelcote  Farm  with  its  two  incised  and  mysterious 
crosses,  one  on  each  side  of  an  old  highway.  When 
these  monuments  were  set  up  in  their  present  place 
remains  unknown,  to  whose  memory  they  were  erected  is 
equally  obscure.  But  they  stand  now,  where  they  have 
<1  for  many  years,  little  valued  and  less  seen  by  the 
throng  of  summer  picnic  parties  which  haunt  the  beautiful 
valley. 

My  dream  of  the  past  had  been  broken  by  the  sudden 
sound  of  a  shrill  shriek  almost  human  in  its  intensity, 
which  recalled  me  with  a  start  to  the  immediate  present. 
Looking  upward,  I  saw  a  kestrel,  followed  in  swift 
succession  by  his  mate  :  their  nut-brown  plumage  made 
two  ruddy  blots  upon  the  cloudless  sky,  while  the  sharp 
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rustling  of  a  multitude  of  frightened  smaller  birds  shook 
the  still  air.  Close  to  my  feet,  cowering  in  a  hollow 
beneath  a  huge  block  of  grit,  a  pair  of  wheatears  huddled 
securely  sheltered  from  the  keen  sight  of  the  hawks 
overhead.  A  breathless  silence  of  several  moments  could 
almost  be  felt,  it  was  so  tense:  then  the  hen-kestrel 
disappeared  to  seek  her  savage  nestlings,  while  the  male- 
bird  hovered  high  in  air,  his  pointed  wings  seeming 
almost  motionless  against  the  sky.  Soon  he  saw  the 
object  of  his  desire  :  down  ward  he  swooped  with 
lightning-like  rapidity,  to  rise  again  hardly  less  swiftly 
to  follow  his  mate  with  some  luckless  smaller  bird  in  his 
pitiless  talons.  When  the  pair  of  aerial  pirates  had 
gone  the  male  wheatear  stole  out  of  his  grey  hiding-place, 
alighted  on  the  darkling  stone,  and  twittered  forth  his 
tremulous  song.  Instinctively  he  knew  that  his  enemy 
had  disappeared,  and  his  little  throat  quivered  with 
gladness  as  he  uttered  his  plaintive  hymn  of  praise. 
Thm  a  flock  of  curlews  rose  over  the  moor,  whistling 
shrilly  as  they  sped  swiftly  onwards,  their  long  curved 
bills  plainly  perceptible  as  they  took  their  way  in  their 
u  on  ted  triangular  formation. 

From  some  secret  recess  a  cuckoo  appeared  and 
dropped  upon  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  field,  which  was 
halt-pasture,  half-moorland.  Though  it  was  June  and 
the  bird's  voice  had  distinctly  broken,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  a  brave  attempt  at  his  customary  call.  Another 
soon  joined  him  ;  then  by  couples  the  company  was 
increased  to  eight.  My  interest  was  at  once  actively 
aroused ;  I  had  never  seen  so  many  cuckoos  together 
hi  -tore,  and  I  wondered  what  was  going  to  happen.  Not 
a  little  to  my  disappointment  no  battle  was  fought;  it  is 
not  impossible  that  there  was  only  one  cock-bird  amongst 
the  flock  engaged  in  leading  his  hens  to  some  suitable 
feeding-ground.  The  cuckoo  is  a  polygamist  like  the 
ordinarv  barn-vard  tOul.  Thai  is  \\-\\\-  neither  he  nor 
one  of  his  promiscuous  wives  commonly  build  a  nest, 
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\\hy  the  mother-bird  deposits  her  egg  in  another  bird's 
ite  demesne.  Amongst  these  heathery  hills  lingers 
a  curious  Mijierstition.  It  is  not  uncommonly  believed  by 
thr  older  folk  that  the  cuckoo  docs  not  migrate  in  August, 
but  turns  into  a  hawk  for  the  winter,  to  resume  his 
cuckooship  in  the  following  spring.  No  doubt  the  two 
birds  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  one  another,  a 
circumstance  which  may  have  given  birth  to  the  in- 
genious legend.  But  the  belief  itself  survives,  to  the 
unalloyed  amusement  of  more  sophisticated  ornitholo- 
gists; nor  will  those  who  cherish  it  willingly  suffer  the 
slightest  contradiction  of  their  credulity. 

Living  nature  is  almost  always  restless:  the  cuckoos 
in  their  turn  soon  vanished  in  the  direction  of  Haworth 
Mo«»r,  as  though  they  were  bent  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  sh'rine  of  Brontes.  It  may  be  that  they  had  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  rather  ashamed  of  the  discordant 
Wagnerianism  of  their  minstrel  in  chief,  they  may  have 
resolved  to  lead  him  away  to  a  more  secluded  retire- 
ment and  a  less  critical  auditor.  The  unusual  number 
of  gray  linnets  or  '*  titlarks"  haunting  the  neighbour- 
hood sufficiently  accounted  for  the  cukoo-crowTd.  At 
that  very  moment  they  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  rid  their  nests  of  the  cuckoo-interlopers;  nor  could 
their  foster-parents  have  entirely  ceased  to  feed  their 
uglv  nestlings.  Manifestly  either  by  heredity  or  some 
similar  influence  they  had  learned  to  resign  themselves 
to  their  untoward  fate.  Nor  did  they  seem  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  their  imposed  burden  :  indeed  the  male-birds 
uttered  their  affectionate  notes  as  lovingly  as  if  they  had 
been  attending  to  the  needs  of  their  own  offspring.  1 
strained  my  ears,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  day  I  could 
still  catch  the  faint  stutter  of  the  broken  voice  of  the 
far-off  cuckoo  trying  to  express  himself  coherently  in  his 
own  limited  language.  It  was  not  a  little  comical  and 
very  human  too ;  even  men  and  women  have  been  known 
to  persist  in  attempting  to  achieve  accomplishments 
denied  to  them  by  nature  or  art. 
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In  fart,  there  is  always  something  very  human  about 
birds  and  their  ways,  which  is  highly  attractive  to  the 
patient  observer  who  knows  how  to  sit  still  and  prefers 
to  have  them  living  around  him  rather  than  stuffed  with 
stiff  pose  and  glassy  eyes  in  cramped  cases.  They  have 
a  distinct  variety  of  tones,  \\lien  they  are  speaking  to  one 
another  in  bird-language,  or  to  their  nestlings  of  all 
\\hicli  differs  wideh  from  their  customary  songs. 
Thev  can  expostulate  with  one  another  in  a  most  effec- 
tive manner;  during  a  tight  they  can  and  do  hurl  at 
each  other  bird-blasphemies  with  a  zest  and  ferocity 
\\hich  might  well  put  to  the  blush  the  combatant  barge- 
man. They  can  utter  love-calls  as  amorous  and  seduc- 
tive as  the  more  articulate  whispers  of  unfeathcred 
bipeds;  they  can  scold  their  chicks  as  vigorously  as  any 

rry  human  parents.  They  can  hearten  their 
trembling  youngsters  to  learn  the  nimble  art  of  flving 
in  tones  of  mingled  encouragement  and  rebuke  admir- 
ably adapted  to  their  lesson.  They  can  express  terror 
with  a  poignance  which  is  most  pathetic  to  all 

i  IK  live  sportsmen,  while  their  sorrow  over  their 
stolen  nestlings  can  pierce  all  but  the  hardest  heart. 
The  patient  bird-lover  is  more  than  repaid  for  the  fre- 
quent discomfort  of  his  careful  study  of  their  habits  and 
themselves  by  the  lasting  pleasure  which  is  his  sure 
reward. 

A  gnarled  oak  stood  aged  and  sturdy  in  front  of  me  : 
from  .--midst  its  branches  a  harsh  croak  sounded  so  close 
to  me.  that  it  was  quite  startling  in  its  sudden  dis- 
sonance. It  was  only  the  nuptial  song  of  a  fine  jay 
somewhat  belated  but  not  less  distinctive  of  his  kind. 
A  sunbeam  to  the  full  as  sudden  as  the  call  of  the  bird 
pierced  his  leafy  retreat,  lighting  up  his  beautifully 
blended  plumage  and  its  peculiar  shoulder-knots  <.l"  vivid 
and  speckled  blue.  Doubtless  his  nest  was  not  far 
•Way,  where  his  mate  was  kreping  her  lagged  nestlings 
warm.  Not  undeservedly  along  with  his  thievish 
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cousin,  the  magpie,  the  jay  has  an  ill  name  amongst 
farmers  and  gamekeepers.  Though  in  part  a  vegetarian, 
the  bird  prefers  a  mixed  diet,  and  is  not  above  taking 
young  game  of  the  smaller  sort,  when  he  has  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity. Hence  many  of  the  kind  may  be  seen  hung 
dead  on  barn-ends  or  poles  to  scare  the  living  from  their 
evil  habits.  The  late  poet  laureate,  that  colossus  of 
banality,  refers  to  this  practice,  when  amongst  many 
other  incongruous  things  he  thanks  God  "  for  the 
stench  of  gibbeted  jays."  Here,  at  all  events,  the  hand- 
some bird  rested  secure  and  undisturbed,  and  dared  to 
utter  his  hoarse  clatter  of  joy.  Different  creatures  have 
different  methods  of  expressing  their  satisfaction,  which 
are  by  no  means  equally  pleasant  to  others.  Human 
beings  unendowed  by  the  faintest  vestige  of  tune,  whose 
voices  are  by  nature  harsh  and  unmanageable,  have  been 
known  to  attempt  sundry  vocal  gymnastics,  which  they 
have  mistaken  for  singing. 

Even  so  the  jay  was  croaking  to  please  himself,  and 
had  the  joy  of  at  least  one  sympathetic  listener  in  his 
mate.  It  may  that  she  was  too  busily  occupied  with 
her  arduous  maternal  duties  to  pay  any  close  attention 
to  him.  It  is  just  possible  that  she  truly  admired  his 
croaking,  since  by  it  he  had  wron  her  youthful  affections. 
Or,  dreadful  thought !  she  may  have  been  a  pattern  of 
true  wifely  discretion  and  professed  to  be  charmed  by 
the  musical  vagaries  of  her  mate.  At  least  she  did  not 
bid  him  hold  his  peace ;  on  he  croaked  for  his  own 
delight  with  the  zeal  of  an  operatic  baritone  practising 
his  octaves.  Meanwhile  a  jocund  choir  of  skylarks  was 
flooding  the  air  with  a  veritable  deluge  of  sweet  song. 
The  jay  paid  not  the  slightest  heed  to  them  ;  indeed  he 
seemed  as  if  he  had  never  heard  them.  He  continued 
i\v  out  his  two  harsh  notes  with  a  persistence  which 
reminded  me  insensibly  of  the  "  Somethingenn  Singers" 
at  the  immortal  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  Fancy-dress  break- 
fast. The  bird  may  have  been  a  potential  humourist ; 
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he  certainly  was  a  bore,  as  most  of  the  kind  prove  them- 
selves to  be  before  the  end  of  their  performance. 

Wearied  at  length  of  the  dissonance,  I  determined  to 
follow  the  phantom  of  my  broken  dream  down  the  pack- 
horse  road.  It  led  down  to  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
which  was  almost  hidden  beneath  a  dense  mass  of  under- 
growth and  a  grove  of  trees.  In  front  were  tall  alders 
with  their  dark  glossy  leaves;  on  either  side  were  hazel- 
bushes  laden  with  tiny  bunches  of  pale  green  nuts. 
They  stood  close  to  one  another  to  teach  the  unskilful 
observer  not  to  confuse  the  somewhat  similar  foliage. 
The  honeysuckle  trailed  its  slender  stems  with  delicate 
heads  of  fragrant  flowers.  One  after  another  multi- 
tudinous bees  were  draining  the  nectar  from  the  depths 
of  the  long  pink  tubes,  their  wings  making  a  cheerful 
humming  of  drowsy  contentment.  From  flower  to 
flouer  ihev  went,  emerging  from  each  their  thighs  laden 
with  saffron  pollen.  Sometimes  one  would  find  its  way 
into  a  tube  already  drained  dry  :  out  it  would  dart  in 
angry  haste  to  vent  its  spite  upon  me,  as  I  loitered 
watching  the  pleasant  process.  On  the  broad  leaves 
of  a  young  sycamore  the  thin  green  body  and  gauze-like 
wings  of  a  well-named  lace-wing  shone  in  the  summer 
radiance.  Surely  nature  was  in  a  happy  mood  when 
she  called  into  being  the  loveliest  of  the  common  flies, 
surely  she  must  have  smiled  upon  her  work  when  it  was 
done.  Hut  the  beauty  of  the  lace-wing  made  no 
difference  to  a  wandering  robin,  which  pounced  upon  it, 
making  a  delicious  meal  of  its  dainty  b.uly,  but  leaving 
its  wings  to  deceive  less  wary  birds. 

Later  a  rather  draggled  peacock  butterfly  came  out  of 

inter  lurking-place,  seeking  not   in  vain  for  nettles 

to  lay    its  eggs   up<m    their   armoured   leaves,    that    the 

Species  might  not  perish.     Languidly  it  opened  and  shut 

isli    wings,    which    tin-    sun    lighted    up    with    a 

fresh  beaiiiv.      Now  it  looked  like  a  dark  shrivelled  leaf; 

now  it  shewed  its  gloaming  purple  eyes  to  the  glowing 
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splendour.  Here  and  there  a  wandering  while  butterfly, 
like  an  exiled  Mrs.  V  iad  strayed  from  its  beloved 

••  cal  ind  sought  in  vain  a  place  wliere  it 

might  lay  its  eggs.  Perforce  it  contented  itself  with 
the  nectar  of  many  flowers,  until  a  pair  of  sparrows 
spied  it  and  instantly  gave  chase.  It  ducked  and 
doubled,  now  this  wav,  now  that,  with  wonderful  skill, 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  it  and  its  tormentors  was  their 
evident  discomfiture.  Over  the  brown  bents  blended 
with  ranker  soft-grass  and  tall  cock's-comb  thousands 
of  chi  nine  v -sweep  mot  I  is  were  darting  like  flakes  of  soot 
edged  with  shining  silver,  while  the  tiny  green  tortrix 
slumbered  secure  in  its  protective  colouring  on  the 
underside  of  the  hazel-leaves.  Once  a  silver  Y  skimmed 
the  waving  grasses,  its  daintily  spangled  wings  spark- 
ling with  the  white  Y-shaped  gamma,  from  which  it  has 
gained  its  name.  Far  ofT  was  heard  the  tuneless  whirr- 
ing of  a  multitude  of  grasshoppers  breaking  the  stillness 
with  their  monotonous  thrumming. 

Mvriads  of  midges  of  more  than  one  species,  but  all 
capable  of  biting,  whirled  round  in  their  mazy  nuptial 
dance,  pausing  ever  and  anon  to  give  playful  attention 
to  those  whose  softer  skins  they  can  pierce  with  their 
keen-edged  tongues,  and  announcing  their  unwelcome 
presence  by  a  shrill  note  pitched  so  high  as  to  be  in- 
audible to  some  ears.  Again  and  again  they  strove  to 
penetrate  my  tougher  hide,  and  I  realised  that  pachy- 
dermatous animals  have  some  privileges.  But  they 
avenged  themselves  by  making  watery  graves  in  my 
eyes,  the  fate  of  all  who  keep  their  eyes  open.  Great 
green  black  and  yellow  dragon-flies  made  ceaseless  war 
on  these  infinitesimal  pests  :  but  a  legion  would  have 
been  required  to  make  a  serious  impression  upon  the 
dancing  clouds.  Over  the  early  blooms  of  a  wild  rose- 
bush an  elegant  hover-fly  hung  poised  in  air,  pursuing 
its  useful  occupation  of  preying  upon  smaller  insects, 
now  and  then  darting  off  at  a  wide  tangent,  to  return 
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no  less  swiftlv  to  its  favourite  post.     The  narrow  road 
was  throbbing  with  insect-life,  tormenting  no  doubt,  but 

quisite  beauty,  and  scintillating  with  all  but  infinite 
variety  of  colour  and  movement.  The  air  was  musical 
with  the  quivering  of  their  wings  rising  from  the  low 
humming  of  many  bees  to  the  high  note  of  the  dancing 
midges. 

( her  the  neighbouring  moorland  pasture  a  busy 
multitude  of  house-martins  cleft  the  air  in  zig-zag  flight. 
The  birds  were  industriouslv  occupied  in  cramming  their 
broad  bills  with  insect-food,  while  every  now  and  then 

uttered  their  shrill  twittering  of  luxurious  enjoyment. 
Far  above  them  the  greater  swifts  looked  like  dark  dots 
against  the  blue  vault,  to  which  thev  poured  forth  their 
intermittent  piccolo-music  as  they  sailed  along.  The 
lovelier  swallows  were  fewer  in  number  :  but  here  and 
there  were  couples  of  them,  the  sun  turning  their  glossy 
backs  into  flashes  of  deepest  sapphire.  Some  less 
.observant  ornithologists  have  described  their  prevailing 
plumage  as  black.  I  have  watched  hem  closely  for 
many  years,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  black-backed  swallow. 
Beneath  the  flying  birds  nibbling  sheep  cropped  the 
coarse  moorland  grass,  while  far  away  \\as  faintly  heard 
the  lowing  of  a  distant  cow  in  sore  distress  for  her  parted 
calf.  The  sorrowful  sound  may  be  said,  as  I  once  heard 
it  suggested  in  all  innocence,  to  have  lent  a  human 
i men-si  to  the  scene.  Still  further  off  the  sharp  staccato 
of  a  frolicsome  dog  herayed  the  presence  of  his  unseen 
master. 

Tin-  way  turned  sharply  to  the  right  ;  through  the  thick- 
woodland  rare  glimpses  of  the  deep-lving  stream  \\ere 
caught.  A  little  runnel  dropped  abniptlv  do\\  n  amongst 

hered  rocks  green  with  liverwort  and  tangled  bushes, 
finding  its  way  beneath  the  road  to  the  larger  brook, 
making  a  tumult  out  <>t  all  proportion  to  its  si/e  after  the 
familiar  fashion  of  more  than  one  small  human  hem-. 
But  its  crystal  \\aters  tumbled  in  a  glittering  CaSCftde, 
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u  hereby  (Jueen  Mab  and  her  gossamer  court  might  well 
have  lingered  to  breathe  forth  faint  fairy  music  in  answer 
to  its  continual  song.  Soon  the  strong  single  arch  of 
the  ancient  bridge  showed  itself  spanning  the  stream, 
where  the  clough  came  to  an  end  in  a  shallow  valley 
shaped  by  the  course  of  the  waters  as  they  swept  over 
polished  rocks,  swelling  in  volume  as  they  flowed  along. 
Near  its  winding  margin  the  spotted  orchis  peeped  from 
the  stiff  bents,  lifting  its  delicate  pink-and-white  spires  to 
listen  to  the  choir  of  the  birds  and  the  organ-note  of  the 
waters.  Up  the  valley  scudded  a  great  emperor  moth 
showing  the  darkling  eyes  of  its  wings  over  the  scanty 
tufts  of  heather,  while  a  passing  gleam  of  mingled  ruby 
and  malachite  betrayed  the  flight  of  the  smaller  burnet- 
moth.  They  had  come  out  early,  summoned  by  the 
warm  sun  from  their  trim  cocoons  to  welcome  the  first 
approach  of  the  glowing  footsteps  of  summer.  A  solitary 
swallow  gave  a  vain  chase  to  the  flying  insects  :  it  could 
not  injure,  it  could  only  annoy  them. 

In  the  stream  a  littje  shoal  of  silvery  minnows  was 
carried  along  towards  the  roar  of  the  falling  waters,  while 
others  vainly  strove  to  swim  against  the  stream,  to  be 
caught  in  its  current  and  tumbled  headlong  and 
wriggling  down  the  cascade  to  join  their  comrades  gone 
before.  Under  the  bridge  the  brook  had  worn  away  and 
slightly  hollowed  a  broad  shelving  slab  of  rock,  which 
ended  by  dropping  sheer  in  a  miniature  precipice.  On 
the  left  bank  a  tributary  rivulet  fell  in  a  tiny  Staubach 
keeping  harmonious  company  to  the  hoarse  booming  of 
the  greater  fall.  Across  the  bridge,  half-hidden  by 
waving  bracken  and  gay  bilberry-bushes,  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  formed  into  a  lesser  and  a  larger  step,  led  precipi- 
tately down  into  a  narrow  glen  of  rare  beauty,  resounding 
ever  with  the  multitudinous  noise  of  many  waters. 
Rowans  in  richly-scented  bloom,  crooked  oaks,  stately 
alders  mingling  with  rarer  ashes  and  sycamores,  as  Dan 
Horace  sings,  "  blended  their  branches  into  a  hospitable 
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shade,"  while  the  sun  fired  tin-  wavelets  into  myriad 
flashes  of  ever-shifting  radiance,  and  kindled  innumerable 
diamond  t winkles  on  the  rugged  stones. piled  one  upon 
the  other  in  primeval  confusion.  Bright  green  ivy  hung 
its  (linking  garlands  round  many  of  the  trees,  doing 
them  to  death  in  its  close  embrace,  and  rambled  down 
the  grey  rocks  in  fantastic  disorder. 

The  head  of  the  glen  was  shaped  into  a  low  wall  of 
perpendicular  crag  weathered  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
shades  of  choicely-blended  colours.  In  the  midst  down 
dropped  the  stream  into  a  deep  and  wide  pool  bordered 
with  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  round  and  between 
which  it  forced  its  way  with  deep  protesting  murmurs  in 
many  channels.  On  either  side  of  the  lovely  cascade 
-loving  plants  all  but  covered  the  craggy  wall  with 
their  varied  growth  and  jewelled  blossoms.  Green  ferns 
thrown  in-eat  in  their  favourite  haunt  lifted  their  sturdy 
coronals,  their  chiselled  fronds  sparkling  with  drops  of 
falling  water.  The  golden-rod  reared  its  shining  clusters 
side  by  side  with  the  cheerful  red  campion,  the  "  soldiers' 
butions"  or  "red  stocking"  of  our  childhood.  The 
silvery  starwort  had  not  yet  ceased  to  trim  its  slender 
stems  with  their  grass-like  leaves,  while  the  cr. 
hollows  were  bespread  with  glossy  liverwort  and  the 
verdant  rosettes  of  the  golden-saxifrage  leaves,  from 
which  the  glistening  blossoms  had  already  faded.  No\\ 
and  then  a  belated  lesser  celandine  lifted  upward  its  little 
golden  suns,  their  gold  turning  to  silver  gradually,  before 
they  shed  I  heir  shining  petals.  A  still  rarer  water  avens 
drooped  its  creamy  cup  to  catch,  Narcissus-like,  its 
"  charmed  reflection"  in  a  stiller  reach  of  the  water. 
\or  had  the  \\ild  ^arlick  entirely  faded  away,  but  put 
forth  in  sheltered  places  its  white  seductive  blossoms, 
which  reward  the  gatherer  with  iheir  pungent  savour. 

The  iden  was  throbbing  with  the  sweet  strains  of  bird- 
music  echoing  responsive  to  the  everlasting  son^  of  the 
unquiet  waters.  The  woodland  choristers  piped  their 
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ing  tunes,  sometimes  together  sometimes  following 
one  another,  and  all  rejoicing  in  the  gracious  joy  of 
being  alive.  Their  nesting-season  was  not  over  vet  ;  tin- 
unwonted  rigour  of  winter  had  constrained  them  to  begin 
building  later  than  usual,  and  many  callow  broods  were 
snuggling  beneath  the  warm  plumage  of  their  mothers, 
while  their  fathers  alternately  sang  songs  of  gladness  and 
went  off  to  find  food  for  their  hungry  chicks.  Loudest 
above  all  rose  the  ringing  carol  of  the  tiny  willow-wren, 
which  swelled  into  a  cheerful  melody,  so  insistent  and  so 
clear  that  I  could  not  but  wonder  how  so  small  a  creature 
could  utter  so  great  a  volume  of  sound.  As  I  scrambled 
down  the  deep  descent  a  big  glossy  blackbird  flew 
hurriedly  off,  his  "orange-tawny  bill"  glancing  gaily 
against  the  green  undergrowth,  angrily  uttering  male- 
dictions as  he  hastened  along  his  way,  closely  followed 
by  his  browner  mate,  no  less  indignant,  no  less 
blasphemous.  I  had  passed  near  their  nest,  and  caught 
sight  of  its  huddled  brood  of  five  unfledged  nestlings. 
It  was  a  late  family,  but  apparently  hearty  and 
prosperous.  When  I  had  taken  my  seat  on  a  large  stone 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  one  after  another,  the  parent 
birds  stole  back — he  to  watch,  she  to  sit  quiet.  In  a 
little  time  I  saw  the  careful  father  tug  a  long  and 
succulent  dew-worm  out  of  a  patch  of  short  grass,  which 
he  carefully  divided  into  a  small  and  a  much  larger 
piece.  The  one  he  gulped  down  with  all  the  zest  of  a 
banqueter  over  an  oyster,  the  other  he  handed  to  his 
mate  to  be  divided  amongst  their  ever-gaping  progeny. 

Then  a  robin  came  out  to  look  at  me,  and  perched 
impudently  upon  a  neighbouring  stone.  Surely  an 
imp's  spirit  must  inhabit  this  trustful  creature,  his 
habits  are  so  impish  in  all  save  language.  He  cocked 
his  head  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other,  as  he  gravely 
examined  me  with  bright-eyed  curiosity,  clearly  wonder- 
ing what  kind  of  a  bird  I  could  be.  Then  as  if  satisfied 
by  my  comparatively  harmless  appearance  he  smoothed 
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down  his  red  waitcoat  like  a  young  dandy  and  treated 
me  to  a  little  song  sweeter  than  any  that  I  have  heard  in 
the  heated  concert-room.  He  sang  of  his  mate  hidden 
deep  in  her  sheltered  nest,  of  their  fledglings  almost 
ready  to  flv  out  into  the  world,  of  his  intense  joy  in 
life.  Once  more  he  gazed  at  me  with  his  piercing  bead- 
like  eyes,  once  more  he  sang  his  little  song.  Then  he 
came  a  little  nearer,  as  if  he  were  going  to  hand  me  an 
acorn-cup  to  receive  my  offering.  Carefully  I  spread 
on  a  neighbouring  stone  some  bits  of  hard-boiled  egg, 
part  of  mv  frugal  lunch.  He  scrutinised  me  all  over, 
and  was  bold  enough  to  drop  on  the  stone  and  examine 
what  I  had  placed  there.  Finding  that  I  did  not  stir 
he  came  so  close  to  me  that  I  could  almost  touch  him. 
It  may  be  that  I  had  tempted  him  to  a  sort  of  canni- 
balism, since  a  hard-boiled  egg  has  once  at  least  been 
an  incipient  bird.  But  the  robin  was  unvisited  by  any 
qualms;  he  made  a  hearty  meal  on  the  unusual  dish. 
then  suddenly  bethinking  himself  of  his  mate  he  flew 
off  to  her,  carrving  a  larger  piece  in  his  bill,  to  cheer 
her  where  she  was  hidden  with  their  whistling  chicks 
in  a  lovely  hollow  in  the  rocks  shaded  greenly  with 
waving  ferns  and  festooned  with  bedstraw. 

Scarcely  had  the  robin  left  me,  when  a  plaintive 
desrant  sounded  from  the  twig  of  a  neighbouring  rowan. 
My  eye  followed  the  direction  of  the  melodv,  and  I 
lit  sight  of  a  brown  \\oodlark.  with  paler  speckled 
breast,  his  throat  quivering  with  rich  SWCCl  song.  I 
listened  entranced;  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard 
that  cov  minstrel  of  the  \\<><>ds.  Though  in  no  \\av  s,, 
blithe  as  his  soaring  kinsman  of  the  sky,  his  tune  rang 
with  melody  alike  plaintive  and  joyous.  It  was  ansuerrd 
1>\  another  and  vet  another,  until  the  blended  harmony 
sounded  full  and  clear  above  the  noise  of  the  clamorous 
s.  As  if  in  rivalrv  a  brown  linnet  pitched  his  key- 
note, and  with  a  few  preliminarv  flourishes  as  if  he 
were  clearing  his  throat  in  <|uite  a  human  \\av.  he  poured 
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forth  his  mellow  lay.  I  could  see  the  little  songster 
on  the  topmost  spray  of  an  aged  thorn,  from  which  the 
laM  blossom  had  not  entirely  faded.  He  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  of  his  kind  :  but  that  troubled  him  not  a 
whit;  he  continued  to  sing  at  intervals,  answering  the 
fuller  music  of  the  woodlarks,  until  a  heavy  passing 
cloud  cast  a  shadow  over  the  glen,  whereupon  most  of 
the  songsters  sank  into  silence.  Doubtless  they 
expected  a  shower  which  did  not  fall,  and  sought  shelter 
in  more  deeply-wooded  recesses. 

The  cloud  passed  away  eastward,  and  quite  suddenly 
nature  proved  herself  to  be  possessed  of  a  humourist. 
From  a  distant  meadow  a  corncrake  lifted  up  his  pene- 
trating invitation  to  someone  unknown  and  far  away  to 
"  bake  a  cake,"  though  indeed  he  dropped  the  indefinite 
article  for  the  sake  of  such  euphony  as  he  could  per- 
ceive. The  shy  bird  is  not  common  near  that  retired 
dell  :  but  this  one  had  found  his  way  thither,  and  was 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  sweeter  singers.  He 
continued  from  the  deep  grass  to  jerk  out  his 
monotonous  discord  with  a  persistence  and  resonance 
worthy  of  a  more  tuneful  songster.  His  mate  replied 
in  a  less  penetrating  utterance,  but  only  to  repeat  the 
bootless  invitation,  as  if  he  were  likely  to  respond  to  it 
in  any  other  way  than  with  his  voice.  Doubtless  their 
duet  was  beautiful  in  its  own  order ;  nor  indeed  can 
the  choir  of  our  native  birds  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  their  dissonant  cry,  any  more  than  our  best 
military  bands  are  complete  without  the  gusty  staccato 
of  the  trombone.  I  failed  to  catch  their  key-note,  much 
less  to  apprehend  their  particular  class  of  music.  Still 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  after  their  long  and 
weary  flight  across  the  stormy  sea  from  Norway  the  coy 
birds  might  well  be  pardoned  their  sole  method  of 
calling  attention  to  their  existence,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  deluding  their  enemies  as  to  their  exact  whereabouts. 

But  the  concert  was  not  over  yet :  it  was  too  early  or 
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not  early  enough  in  the  day  for  the  throstle  to  utter  his 
jovous  carol.  Xav,  in  most  cases  the  breeding  season 
would  be  passed  for  this  truly  early  bird,  and  the  melan- 
choly period  set  in  when  he  skulks  with  moulting  feathers 
through  some  safe  covert.  But  the  absent  throstle  was 
not  without  his  inferior  imitator  in  the  person  of  a  trim 
starling,  whose  courting  costume  had  not  ye  lost  its 
burnished  iridescence.  The  sun  shone  on  the  shapely 
bird,  awaking  rainbow  tints  on  his  glistening  wings  and 
spotted  breast,  while  in  subdued  tones  he  practised  his 
unsuccessful  imitation  of  the  fuller  minstrel.  Starlings 
as  a  class  are  supremely  satisfied  with  themselves,  as  any 
observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  who  has  seen  them  strut- 
ting over  the  ground.  This  starling  in  particular  formed 
no  exception  to  the  habit  of  his  kind.  His  enjoyment 
of  his  performance  was  clearly  unbounded ;  doubtless  he 
imagined  himself  able  to  have  put  any  throstle  to  shame 
by  his  faint  piping.  His  nest  may  well  have  been  set 
in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  from  which  he  was  whistling 
his  vain  aspirations.  Nor  did  he  cease,  so  long  as  I  \\ 
noting  in  the  glen.  Such  is  the  habit  of  human  imita- 
tors; beginning  with  some  small  appearance  of  success, 
they  go  on  with  their  oft-repeated  efforts,  which  are 
amusing  at  first,  but  soon  plunge  their  hearers  into  the 

:  Sea  of  positive  boredom. 

As  I  was  musing  upon  the  starling's  pretentious 
attempt,  I  saw  a  slight  movement  among  the  green 
hrrbagr  on  the  bank.  I  watched  with  breathless 
<-\p«-<  tat  inn  and  as  perfect  stillness  as  I  could  compass, 
hoping  to  see  one  of  those  small  animals  which  generally 
prey  in  the  night.  I  \\as  disappointed:  the  movement 
was  made  by  none  of  these;  from  a  withered  twig 
hanging  close  over  the  stream  a  jenny-wren  lifted  up  his 
voice  to  join  the  choir.  His  little  stumpy  tail  moved 
now  and  then  as  he  sang,  as  if  beating  time  to  his  SOtlg, 
while  he  poured  all  hi  into  his  music,  which  v 

enough  to  stir  the  stony  heart  of  an  anchorite 
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himself.  An  involuntary  movement  on  my  part  sent 
off  the  little  brown  songster  to  a  more  secluded  spot 
down  the  stream,  from  which  he  resumed  his  blithe  carol 
with  redoubled  energy  and  tireless  enthusiasm.  The 
Irish  people  entertain  an  unreasonble  hatred  of  the  wren 
based  upon  a  venerable  but  untruthful  tradition.  Once 
a  Oomwellian  detachment  is  said  to  have  been  sleeping 
and  on  the  point  of  being  surprised  by  an  Irish  com- 
pany, when  the  sleepers  were  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  wrens  picking  the  crumbs  from  the  drumheads, 
which  had  been  used  as  supper-tables  by  the  slumberers. 
The  local  name  for  the  wren  is  "scrunt,"  possibly  on 
account  of  its  short  stumpy  tail.  I  have  heard  of  a 
family  bearing  this  nickname,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  stunted  stature,  though  they  at  least  from  all  outer 
appearances  were  tailless.  In  England  it  is  curious 
how  a  nursery  rhyme  has  converted  the  masculine  wren 
(who  alone  is  musical)  into  the  bride  of  cock  robin. 
The  two  birds,  so  far  from  having  any  affection  for  one 
another,  would  most  probably  engage  in  a  deadly  fight, 
did  they  come  into  each  other's  orbit. 

Many  other  woodland  choristers  joined  in  the  bird- 
concert  :  soon  advancing  summer  would  rob  them  of 
their  older  feathers  and  reduce  them  to  silence.  My 
ear  and  my  eye  were  filled  with  delight,  and  I  lingered 
long  in  the  secluded  glen,  where  sight  and  sound  were 
alike  varied  and  ravishing.  The  single  arch,  through 
which  the  upper  stream  and  a  stretch  of  wild  moorland 
were  set  into  a  fair  picture,  seemed  to  rise  right  over  the 
thundering  cascade.  Upon  it  stood  a  solitary  farmer's 
boy,  whose  unexpected  appearance  recalled  me  at  once 
to  the  world  of  the  commonplace.  We  stared  at  one 
another  with  that  expression  of  "  what  the  unmention- 
able to  ears  polite  are  you  doing  here  ?"  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  true-born  Englishman.  He  was 
plainly  marvelling  at  my  appearance  seated,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  while  I  was  wondering 
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how  soon  he  would  relieve  me  of  his  undesired  presence. 
At  length,  after  opening  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  about 
to  address  me,  he  evidently  thought  better  of  it,  and 
with  a  parting  look  cast  over  his  shoulder,  he  vanished 
into  the  packhorse  road.  The  charm  was  broken ;  curi- 
ously enough  that  boy  awoke  within  me  an  urgent  sense 
of  the  needs  of  the  inner  man,  and  I  realised  that  the 
evening  was  beginning  to  creep  slowly  on,  that  I  had 
many  miles  to  tramp  before  I  reached  home. 

The  sun  was  sinking  leisurely  westward,  as  though  he 
were  loth  to  leave  that  beautiful  spot.  I  rose  from  my 
seat  not  a  little  stiff  with  my  long  watching  of  the 
woodland  birds,  and  clambering  up  the  steep  cleft  I  took 
my  way  to  seek  material  refreshment.  This  by  no  means 
unimportant  object  of  research  was  found  in  abundance 
lower  down  the  valley  at  the  finely-situated  farmstead 
of  "Weet  Ing,"  possibly  "Wet  Nook,"  though  the 
name  has  various  spellings  which  admit  of  another 
derivation.  As  I  drew  near  another  savour  than  the 
flowery  bouquet  of  wild  nature  stole  soothingly  into  my 
nostrils.  For  the  moment  I  was  lost  to  the  sense  of  any 
loftier  fragrance  than  that  of  excellent  cookery.  If  the 
wild  rose  is  an  allurement  to  the  wandering  bee  to  come 
in  and  refresh  itself  on  unsubstantial  nectar,  the  more 
material  aroma  of  ham  and  eggs  may  well  tempt  the 
wandering  mortal  to  seek  their  source.  Instantly  the 
Ion- ing  to  partake  overcame  all  other  thoughts.  I 
entered  the  faun,  and,  so  far  from  baulking  my  newly- 
discovered  appetite,  I  gave  it  complete  and  pleading 
satisfaction.  Then,  bidding  a  grateful  farewell  to  my 
kindly  hostess,  I  set  out  strengthened  and  comforted 
upon  my  homeward  journey. 

The   way   lav    through   a    r i Hi Iv- wooded   valley,   over 
bn>ad  moorland  and  breezy  fell  glowing  with  the 
tin-s  ,,f  departing  day.      Moths  of   the   twilight    fluttered 
around   me;    now   and    then,   near  a    solilarv    farm    a    bat 
fluttered     past,    all    hut     striking     me     \\ilh     its     leathery 
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wings;  curlew  called  to  curlew  ere  sinking  to  slumber, 
and  twinkling  candles  began  to  show  their  flickering 
beams  from  scattered  casements.  The  memories  of  the 
enchanting  spot  where  I  had  rested  so  many  happy  hours, 
were  my  companions,  banishing  weariness  and  cheering 
the  journey.  They  shone  before  my  mind's  eye  with 
the  subdued  but  exquisite  light  of  remembrance.  They 
linger  with  me  now ;  they  will  form  a  part  of  my  very 
being,  so  long  as  life  is  with  me,  to  cheer  me  amid 
the  present  tumults  of  a  world  at  war  with  a  tranquil 
sense  of  infinite  peace. 


LENITY   AND    LITERATURE. 
By  LAURENCE  CLAY. 

AFTKR  war  the  world  will  need  more  than  the 
**  attained  peace  and  reconstruction,  the  t\vo  great 
ideas  that  have  been  so  much  in  our  thoughts  for  months 
past.  If  peace  is  to  be  a  reality  and  reconstruction  a 
betterment — worthy  in  its  aims  and  great  in  its  achieve- 
ment, there  must  be  the  right  spirit,  immediate,  complex 
and  widespread,  to  make  these  things  possible.  That 
spirit  must  early  be  a  healing  one,  gathered  from  many 
sources,  and  fit,  in  the  fine  apostolic  phrase,  "  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations." 

Some  will  find  it  in  art,  some  in^commerce;  in  travel 
and  the  healing  influence  of  nature  some,  others  in  the 
ministry  of  music,  that  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit 
issuing  in  emotion  independent  of  race  and  creed. 

We  who  are  students  or  devotees  of  letters  will  be 
failing  somewhat  if  we  do  not  gather  and  give,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  of  the  leaves  of  healing  of  which  the  great 
volume  of  literature  is  prolific. 

If,  as  Ruskin  says,  "  reading  and  writing  are  in  no 
sense  education  unless  they  contribute  to  this  end  of 
making  us  feel  kindly  towards  all  creatures,"  how  much 
more  should  that  end  embrace  our  fellow  man  ? 

That  there  is  lenity  in  literature  none  will  seek  to  gain- 
It  is  one  of  its  most  active  and  valued  principles 
making  it  most  worth  while. 

Literature  is,  at  its  best  and  most  classical — I  do  not 
mean  the  classical  which  infers  cold  seventy,  but  tint 
which  is  most  supreme — it  is  humanising1  and  liberatng, 
and  gracious,  an  anodyne,  and  may  stir  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  feeling  to  something  kind  and  ameliorating. 

I  know  letters  can  be  made  aggressive,  truculent,  ob- 
sequeous,  and  in  a  score  of  ways  degraded,  but  at  its 
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highest  it  is  the  expression  of  the  soul  of  man  at  its  best. 
Letters  may  be  made  use  of  to  debase,  or  used  politically 
M>parator,  but  literature — all  that  is  connoted  by  the 
word  literature  in  its  classical  and  exclusive  sense,  is 
as  unsoilable  as  light. 

For  the  truculent,  or  the  obsequious,  or  the  salacious, 
or  any  form  of  letters  which  excludes  the  possibility  of 
noble  emotion  never  constitutes  what  has  been  termed 
the  literature  of  power. 

The  element  which  I  have  called  lenity  in  this  class 
of  literature  is  found  in  the  best  literature  of  all  the 
civilised  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  can  be  accepted  and 
made  use  of  as  a  genial  assuasive  when  the  bitterness 
and  hatred  born  of  deadly  antagonism  begin  to  die 
down.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  spirit  of  man  at  his  noblest, 
because  it  is  the  expression  of  that  best  spirit  in  moments 
of  serenity.  Thus  it  is  that  true  literature  is  not  a 
divider,  au  contraire,  it  is  an  unifier,  a  common  bond  of 
willing  spirits,  of  peoples  as  well  as  people. 

The  pursuit  of  the  ideal  in  art,  from  which  the  ethical 
and  moral  cannot  be  divorced  if  it  is  to  attain  elevation, 
unites. 

Peoples  quarrel  about  land  or  other  material  interests 
as  some  people  do  about  dogmas  and  doctrines,  as  some 
quarrel  about  science  matters,  but  in  the  human  docu- 
ments of  noble  souls  there  is  an  anthithesis  to  that 
weakness.  The  high  seriousness  of  literature  has  its 
more  genial  side,  it  teaches  a  toleration  of  spirit  which, 
while  inimical  to  error  admits  that  more  light  and  more 
truth  may  break  out  from  what  was  mistakenly  deemed 
final  and  absolute. 

There  are  basic  psychological  qualities  in  our  common 
human  nature  to  which  the  inflexibility  of  truth  its  uni- 
versality can  appeal,  and  the  response  from  some  (maybe 
unexpected  but  always  multiplying  quarter)  will  sooner 
or  later  unfailingly  come. 

Men  capable  of  great  souled  pity,  benignity,  joy,  true 
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indignation  or  maybe  purifying  fear,  must  respond  per- 
force though  but  in  the  silence  and  isolation  of  their 
o\\  n  hearts,  to  any  indefeasible  claim  upon  these  emo- 
tions made  good  for  them  in  the  written  word.  They 
suffer  from  the  itch  of  thought,  and  thev  also  rejoice 
in  its  vivifying  power.  In  the  realm  of  letters  is  found 
the  anodyne  for  the  one  and  a  new  serenity  is  attained; 
for  the  other  is  the  elation  born  of  fructifying  thought 
and  the  possibilities  of  creative  power  new  possessed. 

This  lenity  is  the  sympathetic  product  of  man's  sense 
that  common  to  all  civilized  men,  at  their  best,  is  the 
strife  after  and  the  potentiality  to  attain,  great  and  high 
achievement  in  what  is  noble  and  true,  for  men  know 
that  "  truth  forgives  no  insult  and  endures  no  stain." 
And  man's  mentality  is  in  some  senses  gregarious,  and 
only  in  sympathy  reaches  its  greatest  common  meausre. 
An  appeal  to  that  sympathy  and  tact,  expressed  in  moral 
values,  moves  his  spirit,  and  evokes  that  feeling  which 
makes  him  one  with  his  fellows.  The  islolation  of  being 
a  whole  spiritual  and  intellectual  species  in  one's  self 
would  be  unbearable,  however  pre-eminent;  even  the 
Deity  felt  that,  it  would  seem.  Thus  literature  evokes 
com mu  rial  svm pat  hies  and  emotions  because  not  only 
is  it  an  expression  of  personality  but  it  is  also  an  appeal 
to  all  personality  attuned  to  respond.  It  is  an  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  wireless,  the  vibration  of  which  can 
unerringlv  win  response  from  the  moral  truth  and 
human  passion  of  all  capable  of  such  response  not  in 
this  age  alone  but  in  future  ages,  even  as  we  can 
respond  to  the  tones  and  overtones  of  bygone  days,  for 
the  humanities  never  become  antiquated.  As  St.  I>eu\e 
said,  "Literature  consists  of  all  the  books  where 
moral  truth  and  human  passion  are  touched  with  a  cer- 
tain largeness,  sanitv  and  attraction  of  form."  Therein 
is  lenity  implicit  and  active.  Prejudices  and  angulari- 
ties must  in  such  case  be  abated,  nay  abandoned,  advo- 
cacy be  considerate,  and  the  beautiful,  the  serene  and 
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even  the  contemplative  all  made  by  the  living  word  to 
quicken  in  us  the  sense  of  life. 

That  sense,  that  emotion  is  essentially  one  of  joy,  a  joy 
that  is  not  jealous,  but  like  the  gifts  of  light  and  air,  one 
we  can  share  without  loss.  Having  life,  having  it  more 
abundantly  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  of  man,  we  are  fain 
to  share  it  with  others,  and  that  makes  us  feel  kindly 
towards  them. 

The  appeal  is  subjective ;  it  is  recognised  within  the 
mind  and  heart ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  entered  into  the 
high  kingdom  of  letters  so  far  are  we  open  to  it,  and 
must  inevitably  respond. 

The  animosities  of  war  are  internecine  in  the  family 
of  nations;  the  lenity  and  appeasement  found  in  all 
high  literature  are  an  antidote  we  cannot  do  too  much 
to  foster  and  make  effective.  This  we  may  do  by 
cultivating  that  love  of  noble  letters  of  which  our  English 
literature  is  so  noble  a  fount. 


HENRY   DAVID    THOREAU. 
By  J.  CUMING  WALTERS,  M.A. 

'T'H  I  Syear(  1 91 7)  is  the  Centenary  of  the  birth  of  Henry 
•*•  David  Thoreau,  a  student  and  recluse,  an  author 
and  philosopher,  an  original  genius  who  conceived 
a  strange  scheme  of  life  which  he  unswervingly  carried 
out.  If  freedom  from  vice  makes  the  saint  he  was  one 
of  that  community,  though  he  had  no  religion  but  nature 
and  no  ideal  but  truth.  He  was  scientist  and  humani- 
tarian, poet  and  ethical  teacher,  dreamer  and  reformer. 
By  his  own  avowals  his  greatest  skill  was  to  want  little ; 
his  greatest  enjoyment  was  the  friendship  of  the  seasons ; 
and  his  greatest  task  was  the  building  of  a  temple,  called 
his  body,  to  the  divinity  he  worshipped. 

I  can  but  trust  that  a  study,  however  superficial,  of 
so  rare  a  type,  may  be  alike  of  interest  and  profit. 

I. 

There  are  all  the  elements  of  romance  in  Thoreau 's 
life,  though  the  details — none  too  plentiful — are  unexcit- 
ing, and  the  biography  as  such  reads  rather  tamely. 
It  is  the  design  of  it  which  signifies,  and  as  for  the  man 
he  is  best  deduced  from  his  own  writings  which  are 
essentially  self-revealing.  So  far  as  the  human  being 
is  concerned  it  mnv  just  be  briefly  recorded  by  way  of 
introduction  that  he  was  born  in  Concord  on  July  12, 
1817.  His  father,  of  French  extraction,  was  a  lead- 
pencil  maker,  and  brought  the  son  up  to  the  same 
business,  in  which  he  became  almost  uncannily  adept. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Thoreau  inherited  some  of  his 
main  characteristics  from  this  curious  little  being  who 
was  (Iv.artish  and  deaf,  reflective,  retiring,  and  silent. 

College  education  did  little  for  Thoreau,  as  he  found 
himsrh  out  of  svmpathv  with  the  methods  employed 
and  the  motives  in  view;  in  In-  <  he  has  much  to 
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say  of  an  original  and  none  too  complacent  character  on 
this  subject.  \\Y.-irving  of  the  making  of  lead-pencils, 
he  turned  to  nature  and  decided  to  study  her  firsthand, 
and  for  this  purpose  became  a  systematic  walker,  or 
rather,  a  "  saunterer."  He  made  a  long  river  voyage 
also,  and  brought  back  from  his  experiences  a  fund  of 
philosophical  and  religious  opinions.  When  he  was  24 
he  took  charge  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  garden,  and 
a  few  years  later  decided  to  carry  out  the  plan 
suited  to  a  temperament  that  was  essentially  "  wild  " 
—that  is,  elemental  and  primitive.  He  borrowed  an 
axe,  built  a  hut,  and  betook  himself  to  the  woods.  Here 
in  Walden  he  lived  the  life  of  such  a  gipsy  scholar  as 
Matthew  Arnold  may  have  had  in  mind,  and  those 
acquainted  with  Thoreau's  life  of  solitude  and  contem- 
plation can  scarcely  resist  applying  to  him  the  poet's 
lines  : 

No,  no,  thou  hast  not  felt  the  lapse  of  hours. 
For  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal  men  ? 

"Tis  that  from  change  to  change  their  being  rolls  : 
'Tis  that  repeated  shocks,  again,  again, 
Exhaust  the  energy  of  strongest  souls, 

And  numb  the  elastic  powers. 
Till  having  us'd  our  nerves  with  bliss  and  teen, 
And  tir'd  upon  a  thousand  schemes  our  wit, 
To  the  just-pausing  Genius  we  remit 

Our  worn-out  life,  and  are — what  we  have  been. 
Thou  hast  not  liv'd,  why  shouldst  thou  perish  so? 
Thou  hadst  one  aim,  one  business,  one  desire  : 

Else  wert  thou  long  since  number'd  with  the  dead — 
Else  hadst  thou  spent,  like  other  men,  thy  fire. 
The  generations  of  thy  peers  are  fled, 

And  we  ourselves  shall  go; 
But  thou  possessest  an  immortal  lot 

For  early  didst  thou  leave  the  world,  with  powers 
Fresh,  undiverted  to  the  world  without, 

Firm  to  their  mark,  not  spent  on  other  things ; 
Free  from  the  sick  fatigue,  the  languid  doubt, 
Which  much  to  have  tried,  in  much  been  baffled,  brings, 
O  Life  unlike  to  ours  ! 
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There  are  very  few  men  of  whom  such  words  could  have 
been  written,  and  Thoreau  perhaps  was  the  chief  of 
them. 

His  time  in  the  open  country  was  devoted  to  observa- 
tion and  to  the  making  of  copious  notes.  He  supported 
himself  by  his  pen,  was  passing  rich  on  twenty  pounds 
i,  and  at  a  pinch  did  not  object  to  earning  an  honest 
pennv  h\  whitewashing  and  fence  building.  These 
trivial  details  it  is  as  well  to  knou,  because  they  are  so 
clear  a  clue  to  an  enigmatical  character. 

Nothing  great  and  eventful  happened  in  his  life,  yet 
to  himself  it  was  romantic  and  adventurous  just  because 
he  made  it  so,  for  men  like  him  find  wonder  everywhere, 
and  the  magic  within  them  transmutes  the  pooresX  metal 
to  pure  gold.  It  was  so  with  his  spiritual  brethren, 
George  Borrow,  Richard  Jefferies,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson ;  and  it  is  so  with  all  the  discerning  poets  to 
\\  horn  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  brings  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears. 

Thoreau's  life,  though  early  doomed,  was  to  him 
nothing  but  enjoyable  and  hopeful.  He  died  at  the  age 
ot"  45.  conscious  long  before  of  early  decline,  yet  writing 
at  the  last  : — "  I  suppose  that  1  have  not  many  months 
to  live,  but  I  am  enjoying  existence  as  much  as  ever,  and 
regret  nothing."  When  a  well-meaning  parson  bent 
over  the  dying  man  and  asked  him  the  stock  question  : 
"  Have  vou  made  your  peace  with  God?"  Thoreau 
answered  calmly  :  "  1  didn't  know  we  had  quarrelled." 
Ills  rxisience  had  hern  worship,  and  the  world  was  to 
him  tin-  divinest  shrine. 

Thoreau  left  30  volumes  of  journals  behind  him,  the 
treasuries  of  his  thought  on  many  subjects,  and  the 
record  of  things  seen  and  learnt.  Mis  whole  life  was  a 
uamlering  and  a  garnering,  and  in  those  two  words  I 
sum  it  up. 

Emerson,  whose  name  must  frequently  occur  in  this 
paper,  is  our  authoritative  source  of  information  con- 
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cerning  the  .personality  of  Thoreau,  and  he  enlivens  his 
Preface  to  the  "  Excursions"  with  numerous  intimate 
details  and  anecdotes.  It  is  not  often  that  a  reader, 
however  enthusiastic,  wishes  an  Emerson  essay  to  be 
longer  :  on  this  occasion  the  essay  is  all  too  short.  It 
is  biography  and  commentary  combined.  Thoreau,  he 
tells  us,  was  "a  born  protestant,"  determined  on  the 
art  of  living  well,  and  defying  opinion  in  order  to  recon- 
cile his  practice  with  his  belief.  "  He  interrogated 
every  custom,  and  wished  to  settle  all  his  practice  on  an 
ideal  foundation.  Few  lives  contain  so  many  renuncia- 
tions." ..."  He  chose  to  be  the  bachelor  of  thought 
and  Nature."  "  He  dedicated  his  genius  with  entire 
love  to.  the  fields,  hills,  and  waters  of  his  native  place." 
He  knew  the  river  from  its  springs  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Merrimac — "  every  fact  which  occurs  in  the  bed,  on 
the  banks,  or  in  the  air  over  it."  His  local  patriotism 
was,  indeed,  so  complete  and  wondrous  as  to  become  a 
curiosity.  Concord  was  his  world,  and  the  only  world. 
In  the  woods  and  the  ponds  he  found  all  he  required. 
When  someone  lent  him  a  book  on  the  Arctic  regions 
he  returned  it  writh  the  remark  tnat  most  of  the 
phenomena  recorded  could  be  observed  in  Concord— 
though  he  grudgingly  admitted  that  the  Pole  had  the 
advantage  of  the  coincident  sunset  and  sunrise.  Hear- 
ing on  one  occasion  that  some  eminent  botanists  had 
neglected  to  discriminate  a  particular  variety,  he  said— 
"  It  was  their  misfortune  to  be  born  in  London,  Paris,  or 
Rome;  they  did  what  they  could,  considering  that  they 
never  saw  Bateman's  Pond,  or  Nine- Acre  Corner,  or 
Becky  Stow's  Swamp" — that  is,  they  were  not  born  in 
Concord. 

The  portrait  supplied  of  Thoreau  is  an  etching  in 
these  lines — Short  of  stature,  firmly  built,  light-com- 
plexion, strong  and  serious  blue  eyes,  grave  aspect,  and 
in  later  years  bearded." 
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His  senses  were  acute,  his  frame  well-knit  and  handy,  his 
hands  strong  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  tools.  There  was  a 
wonderful  fitness  of  body  and  mind.  He  could  pace  sixteen 
rods  more  accurately  than  another  man  could  measure  them. 
He  could  find  his  path  in  the  woods  at  night  better  by  his 
feet  than  his  eyes.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  runner,  skater, 
boatman.  .  .  The  relation  of  body  and  mind  was  still  finer — 
he  said  he  worked  every  stride  his  legs  made.  The  length 
of  his  walk  uniformly  made  the  length  of  his  writing.  If 
shut  up  in  the  house  he  did  not  write  at  all. 

Anecdotes  and  sayings  in  this  brief  essay  are  a  rich 
collection.  I  select  a  few  at  random  for  the  light  they 
cast  on  Thoreau's  mind,  and  for  the  eliciting  of  his  main 
doctrines. 

Declining  all  invitations  to  dinner  parties,  he  said — 
'  People  make  their  pride  in  making  dinner  cost  much; 
I  make  my  pride  in  making  dinner  cost  little."  He 
thought  all  diets  trivial,  chose  the  simplest  food,  and 
said  "  the  man  who  shoots  the  buffalo  lives  better  than 
the  man  who  boards  at  Graham  House." 

I  !<•  hated  men  imitating  and  repeating  each  other. 
'  \Vh\  cannot  each  be  a  man  In  himself?"  he  asked. 
For  the  same  reason  he  disliked  a  civilisation  rising  on 
the  layers  of  antiquity.  "  New  England,"  he  said,  "  is 
not  based  on  any  Roman  ruins.  We  have  not  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  our  houses  on  the  ashes  of  a  former 
civilisation." 

Young  men,  fired  by  his  example  and  eager  to  learn 
something  of  his  wisdom,  craved  permission  to  accom- 
panv  him  in  his  walks.  Thoreau  replied  that  he  had 
"  no  walks  to  throw  away  on  companv."  But  Emerson 
Bays  that  nevertheless  it  was  a  pleasure  to  walk  with 
him  when  he  allowed  it,  for  "  he  knew  the  country  like 
or  a  bird,  and  passed  through  it  as  freely  by  paths 
of  his  own.  He  knew  every  track  in  the  snow  or  on 
the  ground,  and  what  creature  had  taken  this  p.nh  befoft 
him.  Under  his  arm  he  carried  an  old  music-book  to 
plants;  in  his  pocket,  his  diarv  and  pencil,  a  spy- 
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glass  for  birds,  microscope,  jack  knife,  and  twine."  In 
his  diary  he  kept  a  record  of  the  exact  time  when  blooms 
or  birds  were  due,  "as  a  banker  with  his  notes."  And 
his  biographer  tells  us  "  he  saw  as  with  the  microscope, 
heard  as  with  an  ear-trumpet,  and  his  memory  was  a 
photographic  register  of  all  he  saw  and  heard.  .  Every 
fact  lav  in  glorv  in  his  mind,  a  type  of  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  whole.  .  His  eye  was  open  to  beauty,  and 
his  ear  to  music.  He  found  these  wheresover  he  went. 
He  inferred  universal  law  from  the  single  fact." 

These  odd  men  who  do  not  conform  to  any  recognised 
standard  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  common  human  plan. 
They  are  paradoxes,  and  only  by  paradox  can  they  be 
defined.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  shrewd  remark 
of  a  friend — "  I  love  Thoreau,  but  I  do  not  like  him." 
Were  animals  able  to  talk,  the  fox,  the  mink,  and  the 
woodchuck  might  have  reversed  the  sentence  and  said— 
"  We  like  him,  though  we  cannot  love  him."  At  all 
events  they  allowed  him  to  fondle  them  ;  they  came  to 
his  call ;  the  smaller  creatures  found  their  way  to  his 
pockets;  the  hunted  and  alarmed  fled  to  him  for  protec- 
tion. Thoreau  could  truly  refer  to  his  "  fellow- 
creatures,"  if  not  to  his  fellow-men.  Indeed,  how  little 
he  felt  with  his  kind,  and  how  much  he  despised  their 
ways,  can  be  understood  from  these  explicit  data  : 

Never  married,  never  went  to  church,  never  voted,  ate  no 
flesh,  drank  no  wine,  tea,  or  coffee,  never  used  tobacco,  and 
refused  to  pay  taxes."  For  himself  he  said—"  I  went  to  the 
woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  the 
essential  facts  of  life,  to  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not, 
when  I  came  to  die,  to  discover  that  I  had  not  lived." 

Perhaps  his  chief  fault  was  in  the  conscious  striving 
too  much  to  be  original,  which  made  him  superior, 
pedantic,  a  little  perverse,  and  even  artificial  while 
declaiming  loudest  of  nature.  In  seeking  what  was  true 
he  was  apt  to  overlook  the  obvious  and  prefer  the 
remote.  But  his  impulses  were  right  in  the  main, 
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though  his  judgment  may  sometimes  have  been  ques- 
tioned. We  must  first  get  his  point  of  view.  Pope,  from 
his  angle,  said  the  proper  study  of  mankind  'was  man  ; 
Thoreau,  from  his  angle,  could  see  no  profit  or  propriety 
at  all  in  the  study  of  that  luxury-loving,  money-seeking, 
pleasure-hunting  being.  Both  may  be  right.  At  the 
same  time  we  might  attach  more  importance  to 
Thoreau's  dogmatic  and  unequivocal  opinions  if  he  had 
been  more  familiar  with  mankind.  The  voice  of  the 
oracle  comes  from  a  lonely  shanty  in  the  woods,  and  it 
does  not  always  carry  conviction.  To  put  the  case 
more  colloquially,  Thoreau  ascends  the  tribunal  and 
passes  drastic  sentence  before  hearing  witnesses  on  both 
sides.  This  fault  indicates  where  the  rest  of  his  faults 
are  to  be  found — a  certain  narrowness  of  mind,  intellectual 
arrogance,  restricted  sympathy,  combined  with  a  too 
positive  belief  that  he  must  be  right  because  he  feels 
he  is  right,  and  by  that  one  test  all  who  differ  must  be 
wrong.  The  city  man  grubbing  after  business,  and  the 
politician  devising  cramping  laws,  alike  excited  his  con- 
tempt. They  were  degenerate,  corrupt,  the  slaves  of 
fall. try  and  convention  :  they  had  descended  far  from 
the  high  standards  of  nature. 

He  wanted  a  fallacy  to  expose,  a  blunder  to  pillory,  a  little 
sense  of  victory,  a  roll  of  the  drum,  to  call  his  powers  into 
full  exercise.  It  cost  him  nothing  to  say  No;  indeed,  lie 
found  it  much  easier  than  to  say  Yes.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
first  instinct  on  hearing  a  proposition  was  to  controvert  it, 
so  impatient  was  he  of  the  limitations  of  our  daily  thought.— 
(Emerson). 

II. 

So  much  for  the  man.  What  of  his  work  ?  I  take 
it  (hat  such  a  life  would  have  been  ineffectual  had  it  not 
been  accompanied  by  concrete  productiveness.  It  had 
to  be  justified  by  results.  My  main  task  will  therefore 
be  to  consider  Thoreau's  influence  and  accomplishment. 

Thoreau  offers  three  separate  sides  for  study — om 
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a  foremost  zoologist  in  America,  another  as  an  idealist 
who  endeavoured  to  live  a  life  of  utter  unworldliness, 
and  the  "  third,  as  an  associate  and  apostle  of  the 
Transcendentalists.  In  the  first  two  capacities  he  was 
original,  and  he  achieved  a  notable  if  not  a  complete 
success;  in  the  third  he  was  a  daring  experimentalist. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  three  schemes  were 
combined  in  one — the  naturalist  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  purpose  in  the  ideal  state  of  solitude  in  the  woods, 
and  the  student-hermit  was  enabled  to  live  up  to  the 
Transcendental  ethics  which  include  whole  and  supreme 
devotion  to  "  the  eternal  trinity  of  Truth,  Goodness,  and 
Beauty  J:  —the  Beautiful  the  chief,  Emerson  explained, 
"  because  it  is  the  golden  mean,  escaping  the  dowdiness 
of  the  good  and  the  heartlessness  of  the  true." 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1840-2  a  great  wave  of 
idealism  began  to  sweep  over  the  more  intellectual  com- 
munity of  America,  and,  adopting  the  word  supplied  by 
Immanuel  Kant,  it  was  termed  Transcendentalism. 
There  was  nothing  actually  new  in  it ;  it  was  only  newly 
admitted  and  acted  upon ;  and  the  main  principles  were 
advocated  and  practised  with  great  earnestness.  The 
Transcendental  movement  has  had  permanently  uplift- 
ing consequences.  It  promoted  thought  above  mere 
materialism,  and  it  disclosed  a  far-distant  goal  towards 
which  spiritual  progress  could  be  made.  It  produced 
also  ethical  doctrines  which  were  truly  religious  in 
essence  without  definitely  assuming  the  form  of  a 
religion,  still  less  of  a  religious  sect  or  denomination. 
An  adequate  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
Transcendentalism  would  require  a  volume.  It  was 
sheer  idealism,  based  upon  human  brotherhood,  love 
and  friendship  in  their  highest  spiritual  sense,  the  sur- 
render of  self  for  the  common  good,  and  the  advocacy 
and  exercise  of  all  that  made  for  uplift  and  progress. 
Whereas  previous  Utopians  had  suggested  the  possible 
foundation  of  a  material  kingdom  in  an  appropriate 
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island,  the  Transcendental  Utopians  aimed  at  an  exalted 
and  perfect   kingdom  of  the  soul. 

The     conception     was    sublime,    and    a    magnificent 

impulse  was  given  by  tin-  Transcendentalists  to  higher 

life  and  nobler  thought.     Human  nature,  being  what  it 

is,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  reach  the  Emersonian 

altitude,    and    it    toils   upward  slowly;   but    a   few    were 

able  to  supply  personal  proofs  of  the  possibility  of  great 

attainment.       Among  these  was  Thoreau.       His  nature 

was   sut  1]  that   had   there  never  been  a  Transcendental 

movement  he  might  probably    have    still    become    the 

hermit-prophet  of  Walden ;  but  the  movement  having 

begun,  he  was  swept  forward  and  stimulated  by  it. 

Such    a    philosophy,    however,    is    likely    to  lead  to 

emes  which  border  on  fanaticism  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 

the     Transcendentalist    in    fanatic    guise   that    Thoreau 

became.     We  discover,  indeed,  from  Emerson's  famous 

expository   essay   ("The   Transcendentalist")  that    the 

disciples  were  apt  to  outstrip  the  leaders,  and  thus  \ve 

find   the  accepted  authority  on   the   subject   combining 

explanation  with  a  certain  amount  of  repudiation  of  the 

mi>M   conspicuous  devotee. 

The  man  in  the  woods  as  the  friar  in  his  cell,  must 
justify  his  chosen  course.  He  may  show  his  scorn  of 
the  world  by  withdrawing  from  it;  but  is  renunciation 
the  best  service?  Does  he  help  to  right  the  wrong  by 
withdrawing  from  the  arena  where  wrong  exists?  This 
problem  on  which  the  emperor-philosopher,  Marcus 
Aurehus.  has  pmbablv  left  us  the  wisest  savings  and  the 
best  ,id vice.  He  disdained  the  retirement  to  houses, 
woods  and  mountains;  for,  he  said,  "  it  is  in  thy  power, 
whenever  thoti  shall  choose,  to  retire  into  thyself.  By 
looking  into  his  own  soul  a  man  is  immediately  in  per- 
irancjuilliiy."  'Remember,"  he  concluded,  "to 
retire  into  this  little  territory  of  thy  own,  and  be  free, 
and  look  at  things  as  a  man,  as  a  human  hein^-.  BS  a 
cili/en.  .is  a  mortal.'1  Such  Sane  counsel  mi-hl  have 
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been  serviceable  to  Thoreau,  and  spared  him  the  neces- 
sity of  self-banishment  from  the  world. 

Emerson  himself  rebuked  fanaticism,  and  his  famous 
essay  reads  very  much  like  an  oblique  though  severe 
criticism  of  Thoreau 's  excess.  He  believed  in  work  in 
the  world,  and  not  in  work  apart  from  the  world.  He 
thought  man's  duty  lay  among  his  fellowmen. 

"  It  is  a  sign  of  our  times,"  he  said,  "  that  many  intelli- 
gent  and   religious   persons   withdraw   themselves   from   the 
common  labours   and   competitions   of   the  market   and   the 
caucus,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  certain  solitary  and  criti- 
cal way  of  living,  from  which  no  solid  fruit  has  yet  appeared 
to  justify  their  separation.    They  hold  themselves  aloof ;  they 
feel  the  disproportion  between  their  faculties  and  the  work 
offered  them,  and  they  prefer  to  ramble  in  the  country  and 
perish  of  ennui,  to  the  degradation  of  such  charities  and  such 
ambitions  as   the    city   can    propose   to    them.        They     are 
striking  work,  and  crying  out  for  somewhat  worthy  to  do. 
He  scoffed  at  "  these  unsocial  workers,  these  talkers 
who   talk  sun   and    moon    away,"    and   in    this   respect 
showed  himself  more  healthily  practical  than  the  exiles 
from  society.       But  he  understood  and  perhaps  pitied 
them,  and  he  might  have  been  presenting  in  the  best  and 
purest  light  the  class  of  which  Thoreau  was  the  most 
conspicuous  type  when  he  said  : 

They  are  lonely ;  the  spirit  of  their  writing  and  conversa- 
tion is  lonely ;  they  repel  influences ;  they  shun  general 
society ;  they  incline  to  shut  themselves  in  their  chamber  in 
the  house;  to  live  in  the  country  rather  than  in  the  town. 
Society,  to  be  sure,  does  not  like  this  very  well ;  it  saith, 
'  Whoso  goes  to  walk  alone,  accuses  the  whole  world ;  he 
declareth  all  to  be  unfit  to  be  his  companions;'  it  is  very 
uncivil,  nay  insulting;  Society  will  retaliate.  Meantime  this 
retirement  does  not  proceed  from  any  whim  on  the  part  of 
these  separators ;  but  if  anyone  will  take  pains  to  talk  with 
them,  he  will  find  that  this  part  is  chosen  both  from  tempera- 
ment and  from  principle ;  and  with  some  unwillingness  too, 
and  as  a  choice  of  the  less  of  two  evils ;  for  these  persons  are 
not  by  nature  melancholy,  sour,  and  unsocial — they  are  not 
stockish  or  brute ;  but  joyous,  susceptible,  affectionate ;  they 
have  even  more  than  others  a  great  wish  to  be  loved. 
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This  is  a  very  just  appraisement  of  the  solitary 
nature.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  unconscious 
selfishness  in  it ;  there  is  also,  equally  unconscious,  a 
sense  of  superiority.  But  at  the  base  is  earnestness,  and 
from  that  base  is  built  up  the  scheme  of  betterment  and 
beneficence.  In  Thoreau's  case  he  achieved  so  much  by 
his  chosen  plan,  and  his  self-denial  was  mingled  with 
so  little  that  excites  censure,  that  we  may  regard  him 
charitably.  There  was  this  nobility  about  him  also  that 
his  personal  sacrifices  were  prompted  by  no  other 
thought  than  the  gain  to  the  general  community. 

I  cannot,  however,  resist  allusion  to  the  caustic  com- 
ment of  James  Russell  Lowell  in  his  review  of  the 
Transcendental  movement.  He  tell  us  that  during  its 
progress 

Every  possible  form  of  intellectual  and  physical  dyspepsia 
brought  forth  its  gospel  .  .  .  Everybody  had  a  mission  to 
attend  to  everybody-else's  business.  No  brain  but  had  its 
private  maggot,  which  must  have  found  pitiably  short 
commons  sometimes.  Not  a  few  impecunious  zealots  abjured 
the  use  of  money  (unless  earned  by  other  people),  professing 
to  live  on  the  internal  revenue  of  the  spirit.  Some  had  an 
assurance  of  instant  millenium  so  soon  as  hooks  and  eyes 
should  be  substituted  for  buttons.  Communities  were  estab- 
lished where  everything  was  to  be  common  but  common- 
sense. 

This  is  undoubtedly  keen  hitting  at  Thoreau,  But 
Lowell  himself  offered  an  adequate  apologia  for  such 
men  who  were  in  revolt  against  Philisterei — 

"  It  was,"  he  admitted,   "  simply  a  struggle  for  fresh  air, 

in  which,  if  tlu-  windows  could  not  be  opened,  there  was  danger 

that  panes  would  be  broken,  though  painted  with  images  of 

It     WBM    "original    and    eternal    life 

which  tin-  reformers  demanded  ;  a   n.ii   faith   and  not  a  dead 
formal    creed;    ptt  ;\itv."     The    Tian>cmden- 

tali-ts.  as  Lowell  -aid.  represented  the  protestant 

t  of  I'milani  ng  a  new  outlet  and  an  escape  from 

forms  and  creeds  "  whieh  omij.usscd  latlm   than  expressed 
it." 
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Without  dwelling  further  on  the  animating  impulse 
which  took  Thoreau  to  the  woods,  let  us  see  what  were 
the  effects  and  the  results  of  his  self-denying  efforts. 

III. 

What  did  he  achieve  by  his  strange  but  beautiful  plan 
of  turning  hermit  and  pursuing  his  solitary  way  ?  This 
friar  of  the  woods  had  his  books  to  read,  but  still  more 
he  had  his  own  books  to  write.  He  was  a  most  meticu- 
lous note-taker;  not  a  bird  passed,  or  a  flower  upturned 
its  face,  or  an  animal  called,  but  he  entered  the  fact  in 
his  daily  and  hourly  chronicle.  Of  course  he  wrote  far 
too  much — he  even  wrote  more  than  has  proved  useful, 
but  that  he  could  not  foretell.  His  idea  was  to  register 
all  results  of  his  observations  in  the  hope  that  any  might 
some  day  be  of  service. 

He  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  sincerest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  that  America  has  pro- 
duced. One  of  our  poets,  telling  the  story  of  a  hero 
who  to  win  the  heights  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
treasure  behind,  summed  up  the  truth  in  a  single  wise 
sentence — "To  soar  is  to  resign."  Thoreau  soared, 
and  he  resigned.  To  carry  out  his  plan  to  live  with  free 
nature  and  learn  some  of  her  secrets,  he  renounced  all 
pleasure  and  to  a  great  extent  ambition,  for,  despite  his 
ardent  pursuits,  he  had  no  ambition  whatever  and  was 
indifferent  to  praise  or  fame.  His  utmost  satisfaction 
was  to  record  the  beauty  and  marvel  of  nature.  For 
himself  he  was  content  with  a  few  friends  of  sterling 
worth  and  to  be  prized  as  gold.  In  those  days  there 
was  a  group  of  men  at  Concord  such  as  will  never  be 
found  again.  They  gave  the  place  classic  rank;  it  lives 
in  history  and  literature,  their  names  imparting  to  it 
lustre  and  romance.  Thoreau  knew  all  these  men, 
Emerson,  Washington  Irving,  Allcott,  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne — all  gentle,  all  idealistic,  all  religious  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense.  He  was  thus  among  dreamers, 
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philosophers,  poets,  happy  to  know  them  and  enjoy 
their  friendship,  content  if  no  others  came.  In  his 
remote  and  lonely  log-hut  in  the  woods  he  could 
lovingly  rerall  their  memories;  he  corresponded  with 
them  and  felt  that  he  was  addressing  a  world  in  itself, 
men  tit  hut  tew. 

I  !»•  had  no  delusions  on  the  subject  of  his  segregation. 

"  If  I  am  too  cold  for  friendship,"  he  wrote,  "  I  trust  I 
shall  imt  -<>on  be  too  cold  for  natural  happiness.  It  appears 
to  be  a  law  that  you  cannot  have  a  deep  sympathy  with  both 
man  and  nature.  Those  qualities  which  bring  you  near  to 
the  one  estrange  you  from  the  other." 

But  on  another  occasion  he  said,  in  partial  explanation 
or  defence — "  I  love  society  so  much  that  I  swallowed  it 
all  at  a  gulp.  .  .  It  is  not  that  we  love  to  be  alone,  but 
that  we  love  to  soar,  and  when  we  do  soar,  the  company 
grows  thinner  and  thinner  till  there  is  none  at  all. 
It  is  either  the  tribune  or  the  plain,  a  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  a  very  private  ecstasy  still  higher  up." 

I 1  is  human,  and  not  merely  scientific  or  technical,  atti- 
tude is  indicated  in  a  single  chance  passage  :   "  I  love 
and  celebrate  nature  even  in  detail,  because  I  love  the 
scenery  of  these  interviews  and  translations.     I  love  to 
remember  every  creature  that  is  at  this  club."     Here  we 
get    the     inimitable    touch,    the   spontaneous   clue — his 

iland  \\as  a  club,  and  all  the  living  creatures,  beast 
or  insert,  were  member^. 

Among  civilised  men  he  was  the  most  complete  lover 
of  "  wilihicss"  ever  known.  By  "  wildness  "  he  of 
rourse  UK  ant  naturalism.  To  him  the  wild  life  was  the 
only  true  life— life  unspoiled,  without  artifice  and  affecta- 
tion. This  \\.is  true  existence  with  its  sanity  and  joy. 
"  \Vildnrss  "  \\as  his  gospel.  Not  only  did  he  desire 
life  to  be  wild  but  literature  and  art  to  be  wild  also.  1 1<> 
hoast.-d  that  "  hope  and  the  future  for  me  are  not  in 
launs  and  cultivated  fields,  not  in  towns  and  cities,  but 
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in  impervious  and  quaking  swamps.      My  spirits  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  outward    dreariness.      Give    me    the 
n,  the  desert,  or  the  wilderness." 

The  more  culture  the  more  insincerity,  he  thought; 
learning  applies  a  false  glow  to  facts;  education  pre- 
vents original  thought;  the  man  with  ready-made 
opinions  is  the  man  with  no  opinions  at  all.  True  know- 
ledge comes  from  experience,  and  if  we  reverted  to 
nature  we  should  destroy  falsity.  Such  was  the  creed 
of  this  apostle  of  "  wildness." 

Thoreau  did  all  that  Gilbert  White  did,  and  more;  his 
world  was  larger,  and  his  view  more  comprehensive. 
But  he  was  literary  to  his  finger-tips,  and  when  he  wrote 
he  produced  vivid,  glowing,  glorious  descriptions,;  he 
composed  prose  epics ;  he  was  the  artist  in  the  literary 
guise. 

Lowell  very  shrewdly  compared  his  works  to  a  sky 
full  of  stars — "  something  impressive  and  exhilarating, 
something  high  overhead  and  freckled  thickly  with  spots 
of  isolated  brightness." 

As  we  read  Thoreau 's  pages  we  are  taken  through  an 
enchanted  realm,  with  fairylike  colours  and  glittering 
lights;  the  wonder-spell  is  cast,  and  we  see  the  truth  of 
nature  in  that  miraculous  vesture  of  words  in  which  the 
true  poet  garbs  the  object  of  his  love  and  worship.  No 
gardener's  catalogue  is  his,  but  rich  and  shining  phrases 
and  melodious  sentences.  He  charms  eye  and  ear, 
floods  his  pages  with  light,  and  impresses  pictures  of 
unfading  splendour  on  the  memory.  This  is  his  magic. 

One  of  his  passages  I  must  certainly  give  in 
illustration — it  is  at  once  realistic  and  imaginative ;  only 
a  description  of  a  pond,  but  the  picture  illumined,  as 
only  the  poet-artist  can  illumine  it,  by  the  light  which 
comes  from  his  own  perceptive  genius. 

"  It  is  a  soothing  employment,"  he  wrote,  "  on  one  of  those 
fine  days  in  the  fall,  when  all  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  fully 
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appreciated,  to  sit  on  a  stump  on  such  a  height  as  this,  over- 
looking the  pond,  and  study  the  dimpling  circles  which  are 
incessantly  inscribed  on  its  otherwise  invisible  surface  amid 
the  reflected  skies  and  trees.  Over  this  great  expanse  there 
is  no  disturbance.  .  .  .  Not  a  fish  can  leap  or  an  insect  fall 
on  the  pond  but  it  is  thus  reported  in  circling  dimples,  in 
lines  of  beauty,  as  it  were  the  constant  welling  up  of  its 
fountain,  the  gentle  pulsing  of  its  life,  the  heaving  of  its 
breast.  .  .  .  On  such  a  day,  in  September  or  October,  Walden 
is  a  perfect  forest  mirror,  set  around  with  stones  as  precious 
to  my  eye  as  if  fewer  or  rarer.  Nothing  so  fair,  so  pure,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  large,  as  a  lake,  perchance,  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Sky  water.  It  needs  no  fence.  Nations 
come  and  go  without  defiling  it.  It  is  a  mirror  which  no 
stone  can  crack,  whose  quicksilver  will  never  wear  aff,  whose 
gilding  Nature  continually  repairs ;  no  storms,  no  dust,  can 
dim  its  surface  ever  fresh ;  a  mirror  in  which  all  impurity 
presented  to  it  sinks,  swept  and  dusted  by  the  sun's  hazy 
brush — this  the  light  dust-cloth — which  retains  no  breath 
that  is  breathed  on  it,  but  sends  its  own  to  float  as  clouds 
high  above  its  surface,  and  be  reflected  in  its  bosom  still." 

Or,  to  give  the  merest  vignette.  What  could  most  of 
us  make  out  of  a  toadstool?  Thoreau  saw  it  through  a 
sort  of  fairy  glamour,  and  so  conveyed  to  us  his  vision 
in  these  words  : 

The  most  interesting  domes  I  behold  are  not  those  of 
Oriental  temples  and  palaces,  but  of  the  toadstools.  In  this 
knoll  in  the  swamp  they  are  little  pyramids  of  Cheops  or 
Cholnlu,  which  stand  on  the  plain.  They  have  burst  their 
brown  tunics  as  they  expanded,  leaving  only  a  clear  brown 
apex,  an<l  on  every  side  the  swelling  roofs  are  patched  or 
shingled  with  the  fra-imnts  delicately  shaded  off  in  i 
tint  of  brown  to  the  edge,  as  if  this  creation  of  a  night 
would  emulate  the  weather-stains  of  centuries. 

Truly  a  pretty  f;mry,  and  yet  not  so  much  fancy  as 
truth- -for  the  toadstool,  seen  with  the  poet's  eyes,  is  not 
only  a  dome,  but  something  more  wondrous,  more 
skilful,  more  fantastically  perfect  than  any  dome  made 
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by  the  cunning  hands  of  man,  even  were  it  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  itself. 

The  man,  too,  was  full  of  animal  vigour.  There  are  few 
descriptions  more  exhilarating  than  his  of  long  moon- 
light rambles,  great  skating  expeditions,  resolute 
exploits  in  the  search  for  nature's  marvels  by  day  or 
night,  journeys  in  rain  or  snow,  and  hill  climbing  under- 
taken with  all  the  zest  of  life  and  with  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  physical  triumph  meant. 

"  Going  up  there  and  being  blown  on  is  nothing,"  he 
said.  "It  is  after  we  get  home  that  we  really  go  over  the 
mountain,  if  ever.  What  did  the  mountain  say?  What 
did  the  mountain  do?  I  keep  a  mountain  anchored  off 
eastward  a  little  way,  which  I  ascend  in  my  dreams  both 
awake  and  asleep.  .  .  I  find  that  I  go  up  it  when  I  am  light- 
hearted  and  earnest.  It  ever  smiles  like  an  altar  with  its 
sacrifice."  And  then  he  concluded  with  the  characteristic 
quizzical,  yet  wise,  remark — "  I  keep  this  mountain  to  ride 
instead  of  a  horse." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  described  his  temple  for  worship 
as  being  the  mountain-top  where  heaven  was  not  shut 
out;  the  walled  and  roofed  meeting-place  was  not  to  his 
liking.  Practically  everything  took  on  a  religious 
aspect  with  him.  Walking  was  "  sauntering  "—that  is, 
"  g°ing  a  *a  Saint  Terre,  to  the  Holy  Land  "—and  so 
we  saunter,  he  wrote  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  fine 
essays  on  that  theme, 

Till  one  day  the  sun  shall  shine  more  brightly  then  ever 
he  has  done,  shall  perchance  shine  into  our  minds  and 
hearts,  and  light  up  our  whole  lives  with  a  great  awakening 
light,  as  warm  and  serene  and  golden  as  on  a  bank-side  in 
autumn. 

In  his  solitude  Thoreau  conceived  a  philosophy  of  life 
and  religion  which  may  not  have  accorded  with  anv 
ortholoxy,  but  it  possessed  only  what  was  primitive, 
simple,  and  pure.  It  was  the  gospel  of  innocence  and 
gladness,  a  sort  of  pantheism  discovering  divinity  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  in  the  meanest  insect  as 
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well  as  in  the  supremest  man — a  universal  faith  in  good- 
ness, a  desire  after  righteousness  for  its  own  sake  and 
without  thought  of  gain  hereafter,  the  casting  out  of 
selfishness,  and  an  all-embracing  love  for  every  created 
form.  "  1  have  no  designs  on  society,  or  nature,  or 
God,"  he  said.  "  I  love  to  live."  Everything  had  its 
part  in  the  divine  scheme,  and  therefore  everything  was 
equally  to  be  revered.  The  man  of  the  woods  felt  that 
cities  were  very  small  and  narrow  and  stifling;  the. man 
v.  ho  had  the  Hying  birds  and  the  bounding  beasts  and 
the  burrowing  reptiles  and  the  elusive  insects  for  corn- 
pan  v — all  things  in  air,  in  water,  on  earth  and  under 
earth,  in  tree,  and  bush,  and  grass,  multitudinous  in 
number,  infinite  in  interest — this  man  felt  that  society 
with  its  money-grubbers  and  politicians  was  very 
cramped  and  trivial.  A  few  men  might  attract  him,  but 
man  as  civilisation  had  moulded  him  not  at  all.  What 
is  a  city  with  its  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  all  en- 
gaged in  getting  daily  bread  and  discussing  local 
rnment,  compared  with  the  wood  teeming  with  its 
countless  millions  of  inhabitants  from  the  microscopic 
mite  to  the  formidable  mammoth,  each  a  wonder  in 
itself,  each  with  its  profound  problem  for  the  study  of 
the  acutest  brain  ? 

This.  I  think,  is  the  general  interpretation  of  Thoreau's 
ideas,  and  ihe  explanation  of  his  creed.  He  repudiated 
indignantly  that  the  man  who  wandered  about  the  woods 
rould  be  charged  with  loafing,  \\hereas  if  he  spent  the 
speculator'Shearing  off  those  woods  and  making 
each  bald  before  her  time."  he  \\as  to  be  esteemed  as 
industrious.  "  As  it/'  he  said,  "a  m\\n  had  no  interest 
in  its  forests  but  to  cut  them  down."  1 1  is  morality  WAS 
dirt  «ted  by  his  conscience.  He  feared  more  to  offend  his 
own  sense  of  right  than  to  offend  ;irl)itrary  laws,  "  Is 
there  not,"  he  asked,  "a  sort  of  bloodshed  \\hen  the 
conscience  is  wounded?  Through  iliis  \\ound  a  man's 
real  manhood  and  immortality  flow  out,  and  he  bleeds  to 
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an  everlasting  death."  His  religion  made  him  view 
d\  ing  with  contempt,  and  he  summed  up  his  feelings  in 
the  brief  and  pregnant  sentences —  '  Do  your  work  and 
finish  it.  If  you  know  how  to  begin,  you  will  know  when 
to  end." 

Thoreau  was  not  much  of  a  poet  so  far  as  poetic  form 
went — his  prose  is  his  best  poetry — but  he  has  left  us 
a  few  verses  on  Inspiration  which  contain  some  golden 
thoughts.  His  faith,  he  says,  comes  from  universal 
love  and  from  the  message  which  reaches  the  soul— 

"  Time  cannot  bend  the  line  which   God  has  writ," 
and  he  concludes  with  the  fine  declaration  of  creed— 

I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold 
Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  hath  bought, 
Which  wooed  me  young,  and  wooes  me  old, 
And  to  this  evening  hath  me  brought. 

It  would  be  interesting,  had  there  been  space,  to  trace 
Thoreau 's  kinship,  literary  and  philosophical,  with  men 
like  Borrow,  Jefferies.  and  Hazlitt,  lovers  of  the  open 
road ;  with  men  of  brooding  philosophy  like  Cowley, 
Wordsworth,  and  Arnold ;  with  men  whose  spiritual 
existence  was  more  real  than  their  physical,  like  Shelley ; 
with  men  of  gentle  humanitarianism  like  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ;  and,  above  all,  with  men  who,  like  Brown- 
ing, pondering  on  the  profound  problems  of  life,  good 
and  evil,  present  duties  and  future  possibilities,  dis- 
pensed with  all  platitudes  and  dogmas  and  struck 
out  gleaming  elucidations  of  their  own.  There  were 
many  points  of  contrast  between  these  original  minds, 
but  I  cannot  pursue  this  suggestive  theme.  Such  men 
have  their  own  gospel.  With  Thoreau  it  wrould  suffice 
to  say  that  virtue  was  his  religion,  and  purity  was  the 
altar  in  his  temple  of  nature.  Divinity  was  to  him  an 
ideal,  but  it  was  so  all-embracing  that  he  could  not 
understand  sectarianism  except  as  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  small  minds. 

Such,  very  superficially,  was  this  man,  Henry  David 
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Thoreau — a  simple  creature,  yet  complex  and  enigmati- 
cal. I  do  not  present  him  as  a  perfect  man — though  he 
was  a  blameless  one — but  as  one  who  lived  up  to  an 
ideal  as  he  conceived  it.  Personally  I  think  it  betokens 
a  weak  if  not  a  craven  spirit  to  shun  the  world  because 
we  dislike  it.  The  higher  duty  is  to  remain  and  remedy. 
But  if  this  part  of  Thoreau 's  character  be  defective,  great 
compensation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  made  a  special 
use  of  his  solitude  and  that  he  turned  to  profit  the  hours 
he  refused  to  spend  with  men.  He  might  even  have 
done  less  by  remaining  in  the  cities  as  a  reformer  than 
he  did  by  retiring  to  the  wilderness  as  a  student.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  his  was  not  one  of  those 
natures  which  simply  absorb  :  he  drew  in  knowledge 
and  gave  forth  abundantly  again.  His  brooding,  his 
contemplation,  his  research,  made  him  a  rich  instructor. 
He  wrested  secrets  from  nature  in  order  to  impart  them. 
His  thoughts  were  bred  in  silence  to  emerge  as  vital 
truths.  \i  the  cities  lost  him,  and  if  he  were  a  stranger 
among  men,  the  intellectual  world  gained  him,  and  he 
has  countless  friends  among  those  homes  he  would  not 
enter  but  in  whose  hearts  he  abides.  Few  saw  his 
face  while  he  lived,  few  to-day  know  what  his  aspect  was, 
but  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  everyone  who  reads 
his  young,  fresh,  eager,  intimate  books,  has  a  glad 
welcome  for  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

I  have  referred  so  often  to  Emerson  in  the  course  of 
this  paper,  that  I  should  like  his  to  be  the  last  words- 
knowing  also  that  they  are  the  best — and  they  are  these, 
written  soon  after  Thoreati's  death  : 

It  Memfl  .111  injuiy  that  hi-  should  leave  in  tin-  midst  his 
broken  t;i-k  which  none  else  can  finish  a  kind  of  indignity 
to  so  noble  a  soul  that  he  should  depart  out  of  Nat  me  before 
yet  he  has  h^n  u-allv  •Oimvn  to  Ins  IK-ITS  fm  what  he  is- 
But  he,  at  least,  is  content.  Hi-  ^<>ul  w*A  made  for  the 
noblest  society;  he  had  in  a  short  life  exhausted  the  capabili- 
I  of  the  world;  v.  thru-  i-  knowledge,  wherever 

tin  re  is  virtue,  wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  find  a  home. 


NIAGARA. 
By  J.  STANLEY  JAST. 

has  not  heard  of  Niagara?  Who  has  not 
seen  pictures  of  these  stupendous  waterfalls?  In 
the  early  days  no  traveller  who  saw  Niagara,  and  wrote 
about  it,  but  felt  the  grandeur  and  the  wonder  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Falls;  but  one  notices  in  recent  years  that 
there  are  people  who  go  to  Niagara  and  are  disappointed, 
people  who  even  sneer  at  the  Falls.  One  of  such  is 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  He  tells  us  in  his  "Future  of 
America  "  that  he  was  much  more  interested  in  the 
harnessing  of  the  Falls  by  the  engineer,  as  exemplified 
in  the  power-houses  of  the  Niagara  Falls  or  other  com- 
panies, than  in  the  spectacle  of  the  Falls  themselves. 
Well,  William  Cobbett  thought  that  Surrey  was  one  of 
the  most  ugly  districts  in  England,  and  the  Fenlands  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  because  the  greater  part  of  Surrey, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  heaths  and  woods,  was  but  little 
amenable  to  cultivation ;  whereas  the  Fenlands  were  as 
fertile  as  Surrey  was  the  reverse.  A  field  of  mangel- 
\vurzels  was  an  infinitely  more  inspiring  sight  to  Cobbett 
than  the  most  glorious  expanse  of  Surrey  heath.  There 
is  no  arguing  on  these  matters,  but  I  remember  reading 
somewhere  with  regard  to  this  very  question  of  Niagara, 
that  while  Niagara  measures  the  spectator,  the  spectator 
does  not  measure  Niagara.  That  Mr.  Wells  and 
many  less  celebrated  people  find  it  disappointing  is  not 
because  Niagara  is  really  disappointing,  but  because  they 
are  unable  to  respond.  And  that  is  so  of  all  beauty  and 
of  all  sublimity.  Some  visitors  are  disappointed  with 
Niagara  because  they  have  never  seen  it,  they  only  think 
they  have.  A  great  natural  phenomenon,  a  mighty 
mountain,  a  great  glacier,  or  a  huge  waterfall,  all  these 
require  to  be  seen  many  times  and  from  many  points  of 
view  before  one  is  able  in  any  real  sense  to  see  them.  I 
had  a  very  good  illustration  of  that  brought  home  to 
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me  when  I  was  at  Niagara.     In  the  hotel  where  I  was 

staying  I  had  some  conversation  with  an  American  from 

the  South,  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Niagara  many 

times,  and  it  was  his  favourite  holiday  ground.     This 

man  did  appreciate  Niagara,  but  the  astonishing  thing 

was  that  he  did  not  know  anything  more  than  an  aspect 

or  two  of  Niagara,  and  intimate  Niagara  not  at  all.     He 

told  me  that  he  had  never  taken  the  voyage  in  the  little 

steamer  which  runs  to  the  base  of  the  Fall,  The  Maid  of 

the  Mist,  to  say  nothing  of  entering  the  Cave  of  the 

\Yinds;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  never  seen  the  Falls  from 

below,    and    nobody    can    possibly    see    any    waterfall 

properly,  least  of  all  understand  the  immense  scale  of 

Niagara,  who  has  not  looked  up  at  the  Falls  from  a  point 

immediately  below  them.      Much  depends,  with  regard 

to  an  understanding  vision,  upon  the  conditions  under 

which   one   first   sees  a   landscape   or    a   great    natural 

phenomenon.        I    was   fortunate   in   my    first   view    of 

ara.     I  went  there  in  October,  practically  the  very 

end  of  the  season,  and  arrived  from    Buffalo  at   night 

time,  with  a  brightly  shining   moon.     I   put  up  at  an 

hotel  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river,  where 

the  roar  of  the  water  could  be  plainly  heard.     I  thought 

that   the  roar  proceeded  from  the  Falls,  but  it  did  not, 

the  noise  was  that  of  the   rapids,   which  stretch   for  a 

considerable  distance  above  the  Falls.     I  walked  by  the 

side  of  the  river,  until  I  came  to  a  point  from  which  one 

sees  the  American   Fall  close  at   hand.     Over  the  Fall 

stretched  a  perfect  lunar  rainbow,  formed  in  the  mist  and 

spray  which  hangs  for  ever  over  the  Falls.     It   is  this 

rainbow  which  LMVCS  the  name  lo   Luna    Island,  a   little 

island   in   the   river   which   cuts  off   that   portion  of   the 

American   Fall   sometimes  called   tin-    Middle  or  Centre 

Fall.     I   carried  away  with  me  from   that    first   view  an 

impression  of  titanic  force  and  overwhelming  majesty 

which  later  acquaintance  with  the  Falls  only  deepenrd. 

I  referred  just  now  to  the  noise  of  tin-  rapids  above  the 
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Falls.  The  meaning-  of  the  Indian  word  '*  Niagara  "  is 
"thunder  of  waters."  Now  one  of  the  astonishing 
things  to  me,  and  it  illustrates  how  the  most  complete 
description  of  anything  very  often  leaves  out  some 
element  which  when  you  see  it  strikes  you  as  very 
impressive  or  characterstic,  was  not  the  thunder  of  the 
Falls  themselves  at  all,  but  their  silence.  The  noise  was 
the  noise  of  the  rapids,  you  easily  detected  that,  but  the 
Falls  themselves  seemed  terribly  and  impressively  silent. 
But  they  were  not  really  silent,  because  if  you  listened 
carefully  you  heard  a  deep,  deep  note,  utterly  different 
from  the  sound  of  the  rapids,  a  kind  of  booming  sound, 
which  you  knew  was  the  voice  of  the  Falls  themselves. 
This  silence  of  Niagara  puzzled  me  for  some  time,  though 
the  explanation  is  obvious.  The  noise  of  a  waterfall  is 
very  largely  compounded  of  echoes  from  the  gorge  in 
which  waterfalls  usually  lie.  In  the  case  of  Niagara  the 
banks  of  the  river  up  to  the  Falls  are  low  and  flat. 
Below  the  Falls  there  is,  of  course,  the  great  gorge,  and 
when  you  are  in  that  gorge,  then  the  sound  of  Niagara  is 
quite  different  and  is  indeed  a  "  thunder  of  waters,"  but 
in  this  case  you  cannot  hear  the  fundamental  note  of  the 
Falls,  as  you  hear  it  when  you  listen  for  it  from  above. 
The  banks  of  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Falls  are  laid  out  as  public  parks,  both  on  the  American 
and  on  the  Canadian  sides,  and  the  pleasantly  wooded 
Goat  Island  which  divides  the  American  Fall  from  the 
Horeshoe  Fall,  is  included  in  this  park  reservation.  The 
power-houses,  and  the  works  in  connection  therewith  are 
not  unduly  prominent,  except  on  the  Canadian  side, 
where  a  large  part  of  the  park  was  pulled  up  for  the 
purposes  of  a  power-house  in  process  of  construction. 
The  untidyness  of  the  Canadian  side  struck  me  very 
disagreeably ;  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  one  of  those  imprac- 
ticable persons  who  believe  that  such  a  wonderful 
example  of  power  and  splendour  as  the  Niagara  Falls 
should  be  kept  inviolate ;  it  seems  anomalous  that  we 
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should  perhaps  spend  millions  of  pounds  in  erecting 
some  great  piece  of  architecture  or  creating  some  great 
public  park,  and  spend  more  millions  to  destroy  or 
disfigure  a  unique  spectacle  created  by  Nature  herself, 
working  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  As  a 
citizen  of  the  British  Empire  it  annoyed  me  to  see  the 
state  of  the  British  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  I  felt 
that,  at  all  events  in  Canada,  we  had  no  justification 
for  referring  to  America  as  the  land  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  if  by  this  is  meant  that  regard  for  the  dollar 
overshadows  everything  else. 

From  Goat  Island  you  descend  by  some  rather  rickety 
stairs,  called  the  Biddle  stairs,  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice 
which  forms  the  base  of  Goat  Island,  and  which  separates 
the  American  from  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  Here  you  are 
close  to  the  Falls,  and  you  can  go  and  watch  the 
American  Fall  from  a  point  at  which  it  is  seen  end  on. 
You  notice  a  light  rail  over  the  rocks  which  vanishes 
behind  the  Centre  Fall  and  disappears  in  the  thick  spray. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Cave  of  the  Winds.  The  water  as 
it  hurls  itself  over  the  ledge  of  Niagara  does  not,  of 
course,  fall  vertically  but  in  a  curve,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  lower  part  of  the  Fall  and  the 
rock.  At  this  point  the  backwash  of  the  water  and  spray, 
impinging  upon  rock  which  is  softer  than  the  upper  part, 
has  hollowed  out  a  cave.  The  Centre  Fall  is  really  a 
part  of  the  American  Fall,  but  it  is  separated  off,  as 
already  said,  from  the  American  Fall  by  the  small  Luna 
Island.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  Niagara  it  is  a  small 
fall,  but  when  one  realises  that  this  Centre  Fall  is  as  big 
as  the  front  of  St.  Paul's,  one  can  understand  the  huge 
scale  of  Niagara.  There  can  be  but  few  experiences 
which  are  so  thrilling  and  at  the  same  time  so  safe  as  the 
visit  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  \\\\\  it  does  not  look  safe. 
Baedeker  says,  "Only  those  of  strong  nerves  should 
attempt  the  trip  through  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,"  but  I 
think  this  is  an  e  ition  ;  the  only  people  for  whom 
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the  trip  would  be  dangerous  would  be  people  with  weak 
hearts.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  looked  at  the  Fall  from 
the  foot  of  Goat  Island  Cliff  for  some  time  before  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  make  the  passage.  The  only 
excuse  that  may  be  made  for  this  is  that  I  was  there  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  it  meant  going  through  the 
cave  with  the  guide  only,  instead  of  being  one  of  a 
party,  who  usually  sidle  through  the  cave  holding  one 
anothers!  hands.  You  strip  for  the  trip  at  a  little  hut 
on  Goat  Island,  and  don  waterproofs  over  your  skin  ;  you 
then,  accompanied  by  the  guide,  pass,  by  means  of  railed 
planks  laid  from  rock  to  rock,  in  front  of  the  Centre* Fall. 
During  this  part  of  the  journey  huge  masses  of  spray 
envelop  you  intermittently,  and  you  have  not  gone  far 
before  you  are  wet  to  the  skin,  in  spite  of  your  water- 
proofs. As  the  wind  blows  the  clouds  of  spray  aside, 
you  look  straight  up  at  the  immense  cascades  of  water 
which  seem  to  be  falling  directly  upon  you.  You 
approach  the  cave  by  passing  between  the  American  and 
the  Centre  Falls,  so  that  here  you  are  in  the  absolute 
heart  as  it  were  of  this  mad  and  riotous  carnival  of 
water.  The  weight  of  the  spray  is  of  course  heavier 
the  nearer  you  are  to  the  Falls,  but  for  a  moment  the 
liquid  curtains  swung  aside,  and  looking  up  I  saw  far 
above  me  the  wildly  dancing  and  foaming  crest  of  the 
American  Fall,  shot  with  an  indescribably  beautiful 
golden  light,  the  result  of  the  slanting  beams  of  the 
rapidly  westering  October  sun ;  that  was  one  of  the 
moments  which  I  shall  never  forget.  The  great  dynamos, 
wheel-pits,  inlet  pipes,  generators,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
Niagara  power-houses  have  no  doubt  their  own  poetry 
for  those  who  are  able  to  see  it,  but  can  they  give  you 
such  moments  of  intense  lyrical  rapture  as  this.  I  trow 
not.  Then,  clinging  to  my  guide,  we  passed  right  into 
the  midst  of  the  raging  waters  of  the  Centre  Fall,  at 
least  that  is  what  it  felt  like.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
were  in  the  hollowed  rock  behind  the  Fall,  but  the 
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backwash  of  the  spray  and  water  from  the  Fall  was  so 
tremendous  that  it  is  in  vain  one  seeks  for  any  simile 
to  effectively  describe  it.  There  is  a  hellish  noise  in 
your  ears,  and  water,  in  what  seem  to  be  great  solid 
-es,  is  battering  every  part  of  your  body.  The 
unemotional  Baedeker  speaks  of  "  the  choking,  blinding 
and  deafening  tumult  of  wind  and  water  "  which  "  defies 
description."  Captain  Hall,  who  visited  the  cave  in 
1827  in  order  to  test  by  means  of  a  barometer  whether  the 
air  in  the  cave  was  condensed  or  rarefied,  has  a  rather 
good  simile.  He  found  as  a  result  of  his  experiment 
that  the  air  was  in  practically  the  same  state  within  the 

as  outside  it.  "On  mentioning  these  results,"  he 
says,  "to  the  contending  parties  in  the  controversy  both 
asked  me  the  same  question,  '  How  then  do  you  account 
for  the  difficulty  in  breathing  which  all  persons  experience 
who  go  behind  the  sheet  of  water  ?'  To  which  I  replied  that 
if  any  of  them  were  exposed  to  the  spouts  of  half-a-dozen 
fire  engines  plaving  full  in  his  face  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards  his  respiration  could  not  be  quite  free,  and  for  my 
part  I  conceived  that  this  rough  discipline  would  be 
equally  comfortable  in  other  respects  and  not  more 
embarrassing  to  the  lungs  than  the  action  of  the  blast  and 
falling  water  behind  this  amazing  cataract." 

The  colours  which  the  water  takes  at  Niagara  are  in 
i i self  an  endless  study.  And  if  you  are  tired  of  the  Falls, 
then  there  are  the  gorge  below  the  Falls  and  the  whirlpool 
rapids,  as  marvellous  in  their  way  as  the  Falls  them- 
selves; then  below  these  rapids  again  is  the  whirlpool 
iiself,  that  exposition,  as  Henry  James  finely  says,  of 
secret  power.  Tin-re  is  an  endless  |";isrination  in  watching 
from  the  heights  above,  the  twisting  and  gyrating  \\aters 
of  this  pool,  realising  as  vou  look  at  it  that  the  circular 

on  the  \\ater  an-  reallv  huge  ridges,  and  that  the 
pool  consists  as  it  were  of  a  series  of  raised  bands  or 
walls  of  \\alrr  one  uithin  the  other.  Then  as  you  watch 
\  on  tli ink  of  the  cruel,  horrible  currents  which  flow  belo\\ . 
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One  of  the  things  \vhirh  everybody  does  at  Niagara  is  to 
take  the  tramway  route  along  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
gorge  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  return  by  the  Niagara 
Gorge  Railroad  on  the  American  side,  which  runs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliffs  and  along  the  brink  of  the  river.  I 
did  this  trip  as  the  only  occupant  of  the  car  in  its  last 
journey  for  the  day,  when  the  night  had  already  fallen. 
It  was  a  most  weird  journey.  The  car  went  at  breakneck 
pace,  with  very  little  room  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliffs,  and  with  the  boiling  rapids  at  the  other  side.  The 
foam  of  the  rapids  gleamed  ghastly  white,  as  though 
partly  phosphorescent,  in  the  darkness.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
speaks  contemptuously  of  this  wonderful  gorge,  and  says 
that  it  differs  in  no  way  from  many  gorges  in  the 
Ardennes.  Well,  I  never  saw7  a  gorge  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  Ardennes,  and  in  any  case  the  comparison  is  utterly 
ridiculous,  seeing  that  the  principal  feature  of  the  gorge 
is  not  the  gorge  itself  but  this  great  mass  of  tortured 
water,  the  outflow  of  the  largest  mass  of  fresh  water  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  here  confined  within  a  channel 
varying  from  300  feet  to  a  mile,  and  at  its  narrowest 
impeded  by  rocks.  There  is  nothing  like  this,  even 
remotely  like  this,  in  the  Ardennes;  perhaps  nothing 
quite  like  this  in  the  world.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
most  of  the  greatest  natural  phenomena,  making  the 
most  overwhelming  emotional  appeal  to  the  spectator, 
have  rarely  given  rise  to  poetry  worthy  of  them.  To 
passages  of  inspired  prose  yes,  but  poetry,  no.  This 
is  the  case  with  Niagara.  I  suppose  that  if  the  poetry 
written  about  Niagara  were  to  be  collected  into  a  volume 
it  would  make  a  very  big  one,  and  yet  the  most  satisfar- 
torv  poem  about  Niagara  that  I  have  ever  read  is  a  poem 
of  two  lines  only,  and  though  as  poetry  it  is  not  of  the 
more  exalted  kind,  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it 
"  gets  there  "  better  than  much  more  aspiring  verse  has 
clone.  It  is  as  follows  :  — 

Niagara  !  Niagara  ! 

You  are  indeed  a  staggerer. 


-CURIOSITIES  IN  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA." 
By  C.  L.  BARNES,  M.A. 

IN  reading  the  "  Divina  Com  media  "  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison  with  Milton,  a  subject  on  which  I  read 
a  paper  to  the  Club  last  year,  I  came  upon  a  number  of 
quaint  things  which  seemed  worthy  of  being  sorted  out, 
though  when  taken  from  their  proper  setting  they  appear 
merely  as  fragments  from  an  edifice,  and  do  not  assist 
towards  a  comprehension  of  Dante's  scheme.  No  doubt 
such  collections  have  been  made  before,  but  I  have  not 
come  across  them. 

These  "  curiosities  "  may  be  grouped  as  sacred, 
historical,  legendary  and  proverbial,  mathematical,  and 
scientific.  Perhaps  the  words  "  sacred  "  and  "  curiosity" 
do  not  accord  well  together,  but  among  the  innumerable 
references  to  sacred  things  there  are  some  to  which 
the  title  is  not  inappropriate. 

In  Canto  IX  of  the  Purgatory  (112 — 114)  an  angel 
carves  seven  P's  on  Dante's  forehead  with  the  point  of 
-word,  saying,  "  Do  thou  wash  these  wounds  when 
thou  art  within."  The  P's  stand  for  the  sins  (peccata) 
of  pride,  envy,  anger,  sloth,  avarice,  gluttony,  lust;  and 
on  the  seven  terraces  of  Purgatory  in  which  these  sins 
are  expiated,  a  stroke  of  an  angel's  wing  removes  one  of 
the  marks,  to  the  recital  of  an  appropriate  Beatitude. 
'  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit"  accompanies  the  wiping 
<»ut  of  pride;  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,"  of  envy  ;  and 
so  on.  Nine  Beatitudes  are  enumerated  in  Matt.  V,  but 
the  two  last  are  of  a  different  type,  and  are  not  quoted 
1>\-  Dante. 

A  very  interesting  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
found  in  Pur^.  XI,  I — 24.  It  runs  as  follows*:  — 

O  our  Father,    who   ;irt    in    heaven,    not   circmnsnihed    hut 

through  the   glCfttef   l<»ve   thou    hast   for  thy  first    works  on 

hi^h,  ]>  mixed  be  thy  name  and  thy  worth  by  every  creature. 

*  The  quotations  are  from  "  The  Temple  Classics  "  edition   (J.   M. 
Dent  and  Sons). 
D2 
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as  'tis  meet  to  give  thanks  to  thy  sweet  effluence.  May 
the  peace  of  thy  kingdom  come  upon  us,  for  we  cannot  of 
ourselves  attain  to  it  with  all  our  wit,  if  it  come  not.  As 
of  their  will  thine  angels  make  sacrifice  to  thee,  singing 
Hosanna,  so  may  men  make  of  theirs.  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  manna,  without  which  he  backward  goes  through 
this  rough  desert,  who  most  toileth  to  advance.  And  as  we 
forgive  everyone  the  evil  we  have  suffered,  do  thou  forgive 
in  loving  kindness,  and  regard  not  our  deserts.  Put  not  our 
virtue,  which  lightly  is  subdued,  to  trial  with  the  old 
adversary,  but  deliver  us  from  him  who  so  pricks  it.  This 
last  prayer,  dear  Lord,  is  not  made  for  us,  for  need  is  not, 
but  for  those  who  have  remained  behind  us. 

To  tell  the  Almighty  that  delivery  from  the  Evil  One 
is  not  asked  on  their  own  behalf  is  surely  a  naive  ending 
to  the  petition. 

In  Purg.  XXI,  20  .  . ,  we  read  :  — 

A  shade  appeared  to  us,  and  came  on  behind  us,  gazing  on 
the  prostrate  crowd  at  its  feet  .  .  .  saying,  "  My  brothers, 
God  give  you  peace."  Quickly  we  turned  us,  and  Virgil 
gave  back  the  sign  that  is  fitting  thereto. 

The  explanatory  note  to  this  passage  says  that  accord- 
ing to  the  old  commentators  the  regular  "  countersign  " 
was  "  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo,"  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 

Compare  this  with  the  Prayer  Book  :— 

And  after  that,  these  prayers  following,  all  devoutly  kneel- 
ing, the  Minister  first  pronouncing  with  a  loud  voice  :  The 
Lord  be  with  you.  Answer  :  And  with  thy  spirit. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  body  of  the  service  in 
which  the  Minister  pronounces  a  benediction,  and  the 
only  one  which  has  a  "  countersign  "  as  distinct  from  a 
response. 

In  Par.  XVIII,  72.  .  there  is  a  curious  mention  of 
flying  angels  making  the  forms  of  various  letters  for  a 
specific  purpose  :  — 

And  as  birds.  .  .  .  make  themselves,  now  a  round,  now  a 
long  flock,  so  within  the  lights  the  sacred  creatures,  flying, 
sung,  and  in  their  shapings  made  themselves  now  D,  now 
I,  now  L  .  .  .  They  displayed  themselves  then  "in  five  times 
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seven  vowels  and  consonants,  and  I  took  note  of  the  mem- 
bers, even  as  they  appeared  in  utterance  to  me.  "  Diligite 
justitiam "  were  the  first  verb  and  substantive  of  all  the 
picturing;  "  qui  judicatis  terram  "  were  the  last. 

These  words,  translated  "  Love  righteousness,  ye  that 
be  judges  of  the  earth,"  form  the  first  verse  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom. 

Afterwards,  with  the  help  of  "  more  than  a  thousand  " 
other  spirits,  the  final  M — of  itself,  in  the  old  form, 
not  unlike  the  body  and  wings  of  a  bird — becomes  trans- 
formed into  an  eagle,  the  symbol  of  Roman  law  and 
justice. 

Historical. 

Dante  is  fond  of  historical  allusions,  and  in  addition 
to  very  many  references  to  foreign  princes,  there  are  a 
few  relating  to  English  history.  For  example,  in  Inf. 
xxviii  we  find  a  mention  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Henry  II, 
who,  though  twice  crowned  in  his  father 's  lifetime — at 
Westminster  in  1170  and  at  Winchester  in  1172,  to  en- 
sure the  succession — yet  never  reigned.  Dante  calls  him 
"  the  young  king,"  and  ascribes  his  downfall  to  Bertran 
de  Born,  a  Provencal  troubadour,  who  is  placed  among 
the  "  evil  counsellors  "  in  the  gth  Bolgia  of  the  8th 
circle,  the  lowest  pit  but  four  in  the  Inferno. 

And  that  thou  mayest  carry  tidings  of  me,  know  that  I  am 
Bertran  de  Born,  he  who  gave  evil  counsels  to  the  young 
king.  I  made  the  father  and  son  rebels  to  each  other. 
Ahithopel  did  not  do  more  with  Absalom  and  David  by  his 
malicious  instigations. 

(The  speaker  had  just  had  his  head  cut  off  by  one  of 
the  demons,  and  was  holding  it  up  at  arm's  length  by 
the  hair,  like  a  lantern,  so  that  the  spectacle  must  have 
been  rather  a  gruesome  one.) 

Although  Henry's  consort,  Elizabeth  of  Provence, 
belonged  to  the  same  locality  as  the  troubadour,  our 
historians  do  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the  struggle 
between  father  and  son  for  the  possession  of  England 
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and  Normandy.       It  continued  for  ten  years,  and  only 
ended  with  the  death  of  the  "  young  king  "  in  1183. 

Another  sidelight  on  an  early  period  of  English  history 
is  found  in  Inf.  xii,  118  . . . 

He  shewed  us  a  spirit  by  itself  apart,  saying,  '  This  one, 
in  the  bosom  of  God,  pierced  the  heart  which  is  still 
venerated  on  the  Thames.' 

This  refers  to  Guy,  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the 
valiant  Earl  of  Leicester  who  led  the  barons  against 
Henry  III,  and  incidentally  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
British  Parliament.  He  was  slain  at  the  Battle  of 
Evesham  in  1265.  His  son,  Guy  de  Montfort,  became 
Vicar-General  of  Tuscany,  and  in  1271  avenged  his 
father's  death  by  openly  murdering  the  king's  nephew, 
Henry,  in  the  church  of  San  Silvestro  at  Viterbo.  Hence 
the  words  "  in  the  bosom  of  God  "  in  the  quotation. 
His  victim's  heart  was  enclosed  in  a  gold  casket,  which 
was  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  statue  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  according  to  another  account,  in  a  pillar  over 
London  Bridge. 

A  second  reference  to  Henry  III  occurs  in  Purg.  VII, 
130  .  . 

vSee  the  King  of  the  simple  life,  sitting  there  alone,  Henry 
of  England,  he  in  his  branches  hath  better  issue. 

This  is  a  double-edged  compliment,  for  Henry  "  of  the 
simple  life  "  is  placed  in  Ante^Purgatory,  in  a  flowery 
valley,  among  the  princes  who  neglected  to  repent.  The 
"  better  issue  "  refers  to  the  King's  warlike  son,  after- 
wards Edward  I,  who  is  contrasted  with  Charles  I  of 
Anjou  and  Charles  I  King  of  Naples,  son  and  grandson 
respectively  of  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  the  three  forming  a 
descending  scale  of  unworthiness. 

Among  the  gluttons  who  expiate  their  crimes  in 
Purgatory  is  Pope  Martin  IV,  who  died  in  1285,  accord- 
ing to  report,  of  eating  too  hearty  a  meal, 

That  visage,  .  .  shrivelled  more  than  the  others,  held 
Holy  Church  within  its  arms  :  from  Tours  he  sprang,  and  by 
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fasting  purges  the  eels    of    Bolsena    and    the    sweet    wine. 
(Purg.  XXIV,  20—24.) 

The  eels  were  in  part  avenged  in  a  Latin  epitaph  on 
Holiness  :  — 

Gaudent  anguillae,   quia   mortuus   hie   jacet   ille 
(Jui  quasi   morte  reas  excoriabat  eas. 

rilu  t-cls  rejoice,  because  he  lies  dead  here  who  skinned 
them  as  though  judged  guilty  of  death.) 

It  is  an  omission  on  Dante's  part  that  he  did  not  make 
our  Henry  I  a  near  neighbour  of  Pope  Martin,  for  he 
died  of  eating  too  many  lampreys. 

Proverbs  and  Legends. 

The  fallacy  embodied  in  the  saying  "  like  a  donkey 
between  two  bundles  of  hay  '  finds  expression  in 
Par.  IV,  i—6. 

Between  two  foods,  distant  and  appetizing  in  like  measure, 
death  by  starvation  would  ensue,  ere  a  free  man  put  either 
to  his  teeth ;  so  would  a  lamb  stand  still  between  two 
cravings  of  fierce  wolves,  in  equipoise  of  dread ;  so  would  a 
dog  stand  still  between  two  hinds. 

Dante's  own  perplexities  at  this  juncture  were  such 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  to  speak  or  to  hold  his 
peace,  hence  the  similes  just  quoted. 

In  Purg.  XXIII  the  gluttons,  of  whom  Pope  Martin 
is  one,  are  punished  by  starvation,  and  an  old  fancy  is 
alluded  to  as  follows  :  — 

Their   eye-sockets    seemed  gemless    rings;    he    who   reads 

"  omo  "  in  the  face  of  man  would  clearly  have  recognised 

there  the  M.  (w.  31-33). 

This  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
skull,  in  which  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  stand  for  o's,  the 
arch  of  the  cranium,  with  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  suggest- 
ing an  M,  and  so  spelling  "  omo." 

Among  the  envious  in  Purg.  XIII  is  Sapia,  a  noble 
lady  of  Siena,  who  rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  her  towns- 
people by  the  Florentines  in  1269.  She  is  made  to 
say  :  — 
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Already,  when  the  arc  of  my  years  was  descending,  my 
townspeople  were  joined  in  battle  with  their  foes,  and  I 
prayed  God  for  that  which  He  had  willed.  Then  they  were 
routed  and  rolled  back  in  the  bitter  steps  of  flight,  and 
seeing  the  chase  I  took  joy  exceeding  all  other,  so  much 
that  I  lifted  up  my  impudent  face,  crying  to  God  "Now -I 
fear  thee  no  more,"  as  the  blackbird  doth  for  a  little  fair 
weather  (vv.  114-123). 

The  expression  "  the  arc  of  my  years  "  deserves  a 
passing  mention.  Taking  the  Psalmist's  view  that  "  the 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten,"  Dante 
held  that  the  meridian,  the  age  when  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers  are  at  their  best,  is  at  the  half-way  mark, 
35.  This  was  his  own  age  at  the  assumed  date  of  the 
vision  (1300),  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
Inferno,  which  everyone  should  know  :  — 

Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscura, 
Che  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita. 

(In  the  middle  of  the  journey  of  our  life  I  came  to  myself 
in  a  dark  wood,  where  the  straight  path  was  lost.) 

The  lady  was  then  35  when  she  spoke  in  this  defiant 
manner,  and  here  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  an 
Italian  legend  which  attributes  to  the  blackbird,  deceived 
by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  at  the  end  of  January,  this  im- 
pious speech  : 

"  I  fear  thee  no  more,  O  God,  now  that  the  winter  is 
behind  me." 

Our  poets,  in  their  allusions  to  the  little  warbler,  do 
not  accuse  it  of  any  such  audacity. 

The  legend  that  the  spear  of  Achilles  had  the  power 
of  repairing  the  hurt  it  had  caused  is  alluded  to  in  Inf. 
XXXI,  4—6. 

So  have  I  heard  that  the  lance  of  Achilles,  and  of  his 
father,  used  to  be  occasion  first  of  sad  and  then  of  healing 
gift. 

Chaucer,  in  the  Squire's  Tale,— that  which  he  "  left 
half -told" — refers  to  it  as  follows  :  — 
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And  of  Achilles,  with  his  quentye  spere, 
For  he  could  with  it  bothe  heele  and  dere. 

And  in  the  2nd  part  of  King  Henry  VI,  v.i.  we  find— 

Whose   smile  and   frown,  like  to  Achilles'   spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 

In  the  Iliad  (Bk.  xvi.)  it  is  Telephus,  King  of  Mysia, 
who  is  mortally  hurt  by  Achilles'  weapon,  and  then 
healed  by  having  rust  from  the  blade  rubbed  into  the 
wound.  There  is  no  tradition,  outside  Dante,  that  the 
spear  of  Peleus,  Achilles'  father,  had  the  same  power. 

Various  odd  little  legends  and  proverbs  crop  up  un- 
expectedly in  different  places.  "  To  church  with  saints 
and  to  the  tavern  with  guzzlers  "  (Inf.  XXII,  14,  15)  is 
a  variant  of  "  When  in  Rome  do  as  Rome  does." 

That  dreams  in  the  morning  hours  come  true  is 
alluded  to  in  Inf.  XXVI,  7;  that  dolphins  warn 
mariners  of  the  approach  of  a  storm  by  shewing  their 
backs  out  of  the  water,  in  Inf.  XXII,  19 — 21  ;  and  that 
superstitious  people  used  fire-brands  as  a  means  of 
divination  in  Par.  XVIII,  100 — 102. 

The  method  was  to  ask  "  How  many  florins,  or  what- 
not, shall  I  get  "  ;  then  to  strike  a  fire-brand  and  count  the 
number  of  sparks  for  answer. 

Verses  133  to  135  of  Par.  XIX  are  worth  noting  as 
a  peculiarly  forcible  way  of  expressing  contempt  :  — 

And  to  give  to  understand  how  great  his  paltriness,  his 
record  shall  be  kept  in  stunted  letters  which  shall  note  much 
in  little  space. 

Meaning  that,  since  the  space  allotted  for  the  record  of 
such  a  man  must  be  limited,  small  print  must  be  used  to 
include  all  his  misdeeds. 

Canto  XXVI  of  the  Inferno  contains  an  account, 
entirely  of  Dante's  invention,  of  how  Ulysses  came  by 
his  death.  He  sailed  with  a  small  company  between  the 
landmarks  laid  down  by  Hercules  to  the  intent  that  men 
should  not  pass  beyond  them ;  in  plain  language,  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  steered  west  along  the  coast 
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of  Africa,  and  turned  southwards  till  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory  (though  not  known  to  them 
by  this  name),  but  their  joy  at  seeing  land  again  was 
short-lived,  for  a  storm  arose  which  wrecked  their  boat, 
and  they  were  all  drowned.  This  story  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  fate  of  Palinurus  in  Book  VI  of  the 
Aeneid,  but  had  Dante  read  the  Odyssey,  (XI,  133  ,  .  ) 
which  he  had  not,  he  would  have  known  that  the  sooth- 
sayer Tiresias  foretold  the  hero's  death  as  follows  : 

Thine  own  death  shall  come  upon  thee  from  the  sea,  a 
gentle  death  which  shall  end  thee,  fordone  with  smooth  old 
age,  and  the  folk  shall  dwell  happily  around  thee. 

From  non-Homeric  sources  we  learn  that  Ulysses  died 
by  the  hand  of  his  own  son  Telegonus,  who  slew  him 
unwittingly,  but  as  the  whole  story  of  Ulysses  is  pure 
legend  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  became  of  him. 

In  German  legend,  one  Peter  Schlemihl  sold  his 
shadow  to  the  Devil  for  a  consideration,  and  the  loss  of 
it  caused  him  great  trouble  and  annoyance.  But,  long 
before  Chamisso  and  other  romancers  had  made  use  of 
this  idea,  Dante  had  recorded  that  when  he  and  his  guide 
arrived  in  Purgatory,  he  alone  cast  a  shadow.  The 
words  are  (Purg.  V,  I — 9)  : 

I  ...  was  following  my  leader's  footsteps,  when  one 
behind  me,  pointing  with  his  finger,  cried,  "  See,  it  seemeth 
that  the  light  shineth  not  on  the  left  of  him  below,  and  he 
appears  to  demean  himself  like  one  alive."  Mine  eyes  I 
turned  at  the  sound  of  these  words,  and  saw  them  gazing 
in  astonishment  at  me  alone,  and  at  the  light  that  was 
broken. 

Dante  is  not  quite  consistent  in  the  matter  of  solidity. 
In  Purg.  II  (79 — 81)  he  tries  to  embrace  Casella,  but  the 
shade  offered  no  resistance  to  his  arms  :  — 

O  shades,  empty  save  in  outward  show !  Thrice  I  clasped 
my  hands  behind  it,  and  as  often  returned  with  them  to  my 
breast. 

Yet  Geryon,  the  guardian  of  the  3rd  pit  of  the  7th  circle 
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(Inf.  XVII),  is  able  to  carry  both  Dante  and  Virgil  on 
his  back. 

In  Inf.  XXXI I  Dante  hits  his  foot  violently  against 
the  face  of  Bocca  degli  Abbati,  and  pulls  off  "  more  than 
one"  tuft  of  his  hair,  for  refusing  to  reveal  his  name. 
Later  still  (Inf.  XXXIV,  70)  he  clasps  Virgil  round  the 
neck,  and  the  poet,  after  struggling  with  the  changed 
direction  of  gravity  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  puts  him 
on  the  brink  of  an  opening  in  a  rock  so  that  he  can  sit 
down  and  rest.  Yet  Virgil  casts  no  shadow  any  more 
than  Casella,  or  the  other  spirits.  Again,  in  Purg. 
XXXI,  Matilda  plunges  Dante  into  the  river  Lethe,  and 
draws  him  out  again,  so  that  she  had  the  same  power  as 
Virgil  over  human  flesh  and  blood.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nessus,  the  Centaur,  in  Inf.  XII,  says  to  his  companions, 
Have  ye  perceived  that  the  one  behind  (meaning  Dante) 

moves  what  he  touches  ?      The  feet  of  the  dead  are  not  wont 

so  to  do  (80,  8 1). 

Virgil  and  other  shades,  accordingly,  did  not  move  the 
Stones  they  trod  on.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these 
inconsistencies;  they  can  only  be  attributed  to  poetic 
licence. 

Mathematical. 

Dante  quotes  several  mathematical  problems  in    the 
diso,  the  last  place  where  one  would  expect  to  find 
them.     The  first  of  these  I  shall  introduce  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Pickwick,  chap,  \\vii  : 

"  Anybody  been  here,  Sammy  "  said  Mr.   Weller,  senior, 
after  a  long  silence. 
Sam  nodded  an  expressive  assent. 
"Red-nosed  chap?"  enquired  Mr.  Weller. 
Sam  nodded  again. 

"  Amiable   man,    that    'ere,"    said    Mr.    Weller,     smoking 
violently. 

Seems  so,"  obsi-rvi-d  Sam. 

Good  hand  at  accounts"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

he?"  sai.l    Sain. 
"  Borrows  eighteen-pence  on  Monday,  and  comes  on  Tues- 
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day  for  a  shillin'  to  make  it  up  half-a-crown,  calls  again  on 
Vensday  for  another  half-crown  to  make  it  five  shillin 's, 
and  goes  on  doubling  till  he  gets  it  up  to  a  five-pund  note 
in  no  time,  like  them  sums  in  the  'rithmetic  book  'bout  the 
nails  in  the  horse's  shoes,  Sammy." 

Sam  intimated  by  a  nod  that  he  recollected  the  problem 
alluded  to  by  his  parent. 

The  problem  of  the  nails  in  a  horse's  shoes  involves 
the  summation  of  a  geometrical  progression.  If  a  smith 
were  paid  a  farthing  for  the  first  nail,  a  halfpenny  for 
the  second,  a  penny  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  he  would 
have  the  comfortable  fortune  of  ;£  17,47(3  5s.  3fd.  to  his 
credit  by  the  time  he  had  driven  in  24  nails. 

Dante's  reference  to  a  similar  problem  is  in  Par. 
XXVIII,  92,  93,  where  he  says  :  — 

Their  numbers  were  such  as  ran  to  thousands  beyond  the 

duplication  of  the  chess-board. 

We  are  here  in  touch  with  far  more  gigantic  figures, 
for  the  sum  of  the  progression  i,  2,  4,  8,  &c.}  to  64  terms 
is  about  1 8^  trillions,  a  number  beyond  conception, 
though  when  we  come  to  atomic  and  sub-atomic  magni- 
tudes, it  would  but  serve  as  a  unit  in  dealing  with  large 
volumes  of  gas  or  quantities  of  matter. 

An  old  Jesuit  theologian,  by  name  Caspar  Schott 
(1608 — 1666),  estimated  that  the  number  of  degrees  of 
grace  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  256th  power  of  2,  a 
number  which  has  78  figures  in  it,  and  could  hardly  be 
expressed  in  words  in  our  system  of  numeration.  Archi- 
medes estimated  the  number  of  grains  of  sand  which 
would  fill  the  universe  to  be  the  63rd  power  of  10,  that  is 
to  say,  i  followed  by  63  noughts,  but  even  this  is  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  the  number  expressing  the  sanctity 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ,  in  mediaeval  reckoning. 

In  the  Paradiso,  Canto  XIII,  lines  101-2,  we  find  the 
unexpected  remark  : 

Nor  whether  in  a  semi-circle  can  be  constructed  a  triangle 

that  shall  have  no  right  angle. 

This  allusion  to  Euclid  III,  31,  is  made  the  last  of  four 
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things  not  desired  by  Solomon  when  he  was  bidden  to 
choose  what  gift  he  would  prefer,  and  chose  wisdom. 
The  others  are 

Not  to  know  the  number  in  which  exist  the  mover  spirits 
here  above,  nor  if  a  necessary  and  a  contingent  premise  can 
ever  give  a  necessary  conclusion,  nor  whether  we  must  grant 
a  '  primum  motum'. 

Then  follow  the  words  already  quoted. 

The  desiderata  are  all  awkward,  the  second  being  a 
logical  exercise  which  may  best  be  illustrated  by-  an 
example.  Suppose  one  were  to  say  "  Men  who  run 
away  in  battle  are  cowards.  Some  of  these  men  may 
run  away,  therefore  some  of  them  must  be  cowards." 
The  word  '  must  '  implies  a  necessary  conclusion,  but  it 
is  not  justified,  because  the  word  '  may  '  is  contingent  on 
something  which  need  not  happen. 

"  Mover  spirits"  are  translated  by  Gary,  "celestial 
movers,"  meaning  apparently  the  infinite  host  of  angels 
appointed  to  control  the  heavens  or  spheres  with  all  their 
dependent  orbs  and  inhabitants. 

The  "primum  motum"  or  "first  moved,"  is  the 
sphere  beyond  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  movement  in  the  contained  spheres. 

Yet  another  mathematical  illustration  is  dragged  in— 
the  word  is  not  too  strong — in  Par.  XVII,  15 — 17. 

Even  as  earthly  minds  perceive  that  two  obtuse  angles 
cannot  find  room  in  one  triangle,  so  dost  thou  see  con- 
tingent things  ere  they  themselves  exist,  gazing  upon  the 
point  whereto  all  times  are  present 

This  illustration  is  not  happy,  any  more  than  the 
previous  ones,  for  m,m\  things  may  be  perceived  more 
rasilv  than  that  a  triangle  can  have  only  one  obtuse 
angle  in  it.  Moreover,  these  mathematical  allusions  are 
very  troublesome,  if  not  impossible,  to  versify  gracefully, 
as  one  may  see  by  consulting  Gary  or  Longfellow. 

Finally,  a  very  few  lines  before  the  close  of  the  poem 
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(Par.  XXXIII,   133),  Dante  brings  in  one  more  mathe- 
matical allusion  :  — 

As  the  geometer  who  sets  himself  to  measure  the  circle, 
and  findeth  not,  think  as  he  may,  the  principle  he  lacketh, 
such  was  I  at  this  newly-seen  spectacle 

The  lore  of  circle-squaring  takes  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  De  Morgan's  "  Budget  of  Paradoxes,"  to 
which  enquirers  are  referred. 

Scientific. 

Of  strictly  scientific  allusions  there  are  not  many,  but 
early  in  the  Paradiso  (II,  97  .  .  )  Dante  is  bidden  by 
Beatrice  to  make  the  following  experiment  :  — 

Three  mirrors  shalt  thou  take,  and  set  two  equally  remote 
from  thee,  and  let  the  third,  farther  removed,  strike  thine 
eyes  between  the  other  two.  Turning  to  these,  have  a  light 
set  behind  thy  back,  enkindling  the  three  mirrors,  and,  back- 
smitten  by  them  all,  coming  again  to  thee.  Whereas  in  size 
the  more  distant  shall  not  have  so  great  stretch,  yet  thou 
shalt  see  it  needs  must  shine  as  brightly  as  the  others. 

Beatrice  is  here  explaining  the  nature  of  the  moon 
and  its  markings,  not  according  to  modern  astronomy, 
but  she  expresses  the  scientific  fact  that  a  luminous  flame 
appears  of  the  same  intrinsic  brightness  at  different  dis- 
tances. This  is  because,  although  the  intensity  of  the 
beam  which  reaches  the  eye  diminishes  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  yet  the  apparent  size  of  the  flame  diminishes 
in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  there  is  no  alteration  of  bright- 
ness. If  we  look  at  a  long  row  of  uniformly  brilliant 
street  lamps  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  more  remote  ones 
appear  as  bright  as  those  nearer,  for  this  reason. 

Dante  knows  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
of  light  are  equal  :  — 

As  when  a  ray  of  light  leaps  from  the  water,  or  from  a 
mirror,  to  the  opposite  direction,  ascending  at  an  angle 
similar  to  that  at  which  it  descends,  and  departs  as  far 
from  the  line  of  the  falling  stone  in  an  equal  space,  even  as 
experiment  and  science  show.  (Purg.  xv,  16—21.) 
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Here  we  have  a  clear  indication  that  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  reflection  are  those  made  with  the  normal,  or 
perpendicular,  to  the  reflecting  surface,  which  is  precisely 
the  way  in  which  they  are  measured.  * 

Hut  the  poet  thinks  that  all  the  stars  shine  by  reflected 
light;  this,  of  course,  is  only  true  of  the  planets.  In 
his  usual  somewhat  enigmatical  fashion  he  puts  the  case 
as  follov 

\Vhen  he  who  doth  illuminate  all  the  world  descendeth  so 
from  our  hemisphere  that  day  on  every  side  is  done,  the 
heaven,  which  before  is  kindled  by  him  only,  now  straightway 
maketh  itself  re-appear  by  many  lights  wherein  the  one  re- 
gloweth.  (Par.  xx,  i — 6.) 

There  is  a  passing  reference  to  alchemy  and  attempted 
flight  through  the  air  by  Griffolino  of  Arezzo,  in  Inf. 
XXIV,  but  a  more  striking  anticipation  of  modern 
science  awaits  us  in  Inf.  XXVI. 

Here  Dante  and  his  guide  see  numerous  lights 
whereby  a  valley  in  the  8th  bolgia  of  the  8th  circle  is 
illuminated  as  by  fireflies.  Each  flame  conceals  a 
sinner,  and  a  double-horned  one  attracts  Dante's  atten- 
tion. It  draws  near,  and  Virgil  tells  him  that  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  are  in  it  together. 

Virgil  says  :  — 

"  O  ye  two  in  one  fire,  if  I  merited  of  you  whilst  I  lived, 
if  I  merited  of  you  much  or  little  when  I  wrote  the  high 
verses,  move  ye  not,  but  let  one  of  you  tell  me  where  he, 
having  lost  himself,  went  to  die."  The  greater  horn  of  the 
ancient  flame  began  to  shake  itself,  murmuring  just  like  a 
flame  that  ^tni-.-Ks  with  the  wind.  Then,  earrying  to  and 
fro  the  top,  as  if  it  were  the  tongue  that  spoke,  threw  forth 

oice.     (vv.  79  .  .  .  ). 

Ih-re  follows  the  recital  of  Ulysses'  last  wanderings 
•  vi-  alluded  to. 

Tin-  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  in  1902  the  late 

Mr.  W.  Duddell,  by  linking  up  a  telephone  in  circuit 

with  an  electric  arc-lamp,  caused  the  flame  to  whistle,  or 

,  or  reproduce  almost  any  sound  uttered  into  the 
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telephone.  The  experiment  is  a  most  surprising  one, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  weird  to  stand  before  a  flame  behav- 
ing in  this  manner.  Singing  flames,  where  a  small 
jet  inside  a  glass  t>r  metal  tube  gives  out  a  musical  note, 
have  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  the  speaking  arc 
is  quite  a  recent  product.  Whence  did  Dante  get  this 
strange  notion?  Was  it  from  Acts  II,  I — 4? 

And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were 

all  with  one  accord  in  one  place. 

And   suddenly  there  came  a  sound   from  heaven  as  of  a 

rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they 

were  sitting. 
And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of 

fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them. 

And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began 

to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance. 

Here  nothing  is  said  of  the  flames  themselves  speak- 
ing, but  the  transition  is  not  a  great  one  for  a  poet  with 
Dante's  power  of  imagination. 

Lastly,  in  Purg.  XXV,  31  .  .  the  Roman  poet  Statius, 
whose  conversion  to  Christianity  is  apparently  an  inven- 
tion of  Dante's,  discourses  on  the  manner  in  which  a 
rational  soul  is  infused  into  the  human  brain  in  the  pre- 
natal stage.  The  reasoning  is  illustrated  by  an  example  : 

And  that  thou  mayest  marvel  less  at  my  words,  look  at 
the  sun's  heat,  that  is  made  wine  when  combined  with  the 
juice  that  flows  from  the  grape. 

There  is  more  conjecture  than  demonstration  in  the 
argument,  but  it  helps  to  shew  the  wide  range  of  Dante's 
knowledge. 


"FAI    'NON." 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

TV/TAY  1  tell  you  the  story  of  a  tragedy — none  the  less 
***  a  tragedy  that  it  happened  in  a  little  village  in 
France,  unknown  to  fame ;  and  to  a  man  never  anything 
more  than  a  farm-labourer — un  paysan  ?  For  when 
tragic  fate  puts  her  bony  hand  on  a  man's  shoulder,  it 
matters  little  whether  he  wears  the  hessians  of  a  King 
or  merely  the  sabots  of  a  peasant. 

******** 

The  village  lay  basking  in  the  warm  sunshine,  show- 
ing hardly  a  sign  of  life;  for  a  fortnight  ago  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  had  marched  gaily  away  to  fight  for  France, 
and  the  old  men  were  still  out  in  the  fields,  and  the 
women  were  within  doors  preparing  the  evening  meal. 
The  baker's  dog  lay  asleep  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
curb's  garden  wall,  and  old  Proudhon,  the  innkeeper, 
stood  at  his  door  smoking  a  contemplative  pipe,  and  ad- 
miring his  new  red  and  white  striped  awning.  That 
was  all. 

At  last  came  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and 
a  man  came  slouching  down  the  road,  bearing  a  bundle 
of  firewood  on  his  back.  The  peaked  cap  pushed  back 
from  his  forehead  showed  his  close-cropped,  grizzly  hair. 
His  white  moustache  stood  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  his 
weather-beaten,  wrinkled  face,  his  eyes  were  so  deeply 
sunk  in  his  head  that  little  was  to  be  seen  of  them.  He 
wore  an  old  blue  blouse,  and  wide  trousers,  patched  and 
faded  to  the  colour  of  the  brown  earth  in  which  he 
laboured. 

He  was  something  of  a  giant  in  a  district  of  little  men, 
for  he  must  have  been  well  over  six  feet,  had  he  not 
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carried  his  head  bent  between  his  shoulders,  as  though 
pressed  down  by  a  grievous  burden. 

There  was  something  strangely  aloof,  remote,  mys- 
terious, tragic  in  the  man's  appearance.  Apparently  he 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  his  surroundings, 
answered  innkeeper  Proudhon's  supercilious  greeting 
with  a  slight  nod,  and  passed  on  down  the  street.  He 
placed  his  bundle  of  wood  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  cot- 
tages, knocked  once  or  twice  at  the  closed  door,  and 
went  his  way  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

And  tragic  enough  was  the  man's  story. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  France,  vainglorious  but 
ill-equipped  was  striving  (as  she  is  to-day)  to  drive  back 
the  German  hordes,  and  had  swept  up  every  man  or  boy 
capable  of  carrying  a  gun,  and  among  the  rest  Le 
Faineant,  then  a  tall  youth  barely  seventeen.  And  the 
raw  conscript,  little  more  than  a  boy,  all  unacquainted 
with  war,  almost  untrained,  had  lost  his  nerve  in  face 
of  the  enemy  and  had  failed ;  failed  utterly,  ignomini- 
ously,  beyond  hope. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  had  re-appeared  in  his 
native  village ;  for  where  else  could  he  go  ?  He  knew 
nothing  but  the  drudgery  of  farm  life.  And  friends? 
What  friends  had  Le  Faineant  ? 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  had  led  the  life  of  a 
pariah,  an  outcast ;  paid  least  of  all  the  men,  in  spite 
of  his  great  strength.  At  first  public  scorn  took  a  very 
active  form,  curses  and  jeers  followed  him  at  all  hours. 
The  women  especially  were  bitter  and  hard,  and  taught 
the  very  children  to  shout  after  him,  even  to  throw 
mud  and  stones.  The  first  time  he  entered  the  village 
inn  he  was  violently  ejected  by  his  outraged  fellows, 
and  it  was  a  distinct  victory  when  time  and  habit  had 
so  dulled  early  resentment,  that  he  was  allowed  to  sit 
in  a  remote  corner  and  sip  his  red  wine  undisturbed. 
What  a  long  drawn-out  tragedy  must  those  forty  odd 
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vears  have  been   during   which   he  gradually   won   the 
contemptuous  tolerance  of  the  villagers ! 

And  the  work  the  man  did  must  have  been  enormous. 
After  the  heaviest  and  longest  day  in  the  fields  he  was 
never  too  tired  to  carry  water,  dig  potatoes,  saw  wood, 
and  do  a  thousand  other  odd  jobs  for  the  women,  with 
little  thanks.  What  did  it  matter?  It  was  only  "  Fai 


A  few  weeks  later.  The  village  lay  bathed  in  the  thin 
autumn  sunshine,  apparently  unchanged,  asleep.  But  a 
closer  examination  would  have  shown  the  white  faces 
of  frightened  women  peering  through  cottage  curtains, 
and  in  front  of  the  inn  half-a-dozen  horses  in  charge 
of  a  stolid  German  cavalryman.  Inside  the  inn,  the 
badly  frightened  Proudhon  produced  his  best  and 
oldest  wine  for  the  swaggering  sergeant  and  his  troopers. 
The  tide  of  war  was  approaching  very  close  to  the 
village. 

And   then   down   the  centre  of  the  street  came  once 

more  Le  Faineant,  carrying  a  bundle  of  faggots  and  his 

bill-hook,  unnoticing.  buried  in  his  own  thoughts. 

The  German's  guttural  "Ilierher!"  brought  him   to 

ndstill.     Slowly  Le  Faineant   took  in  the  meaning 

of  what  he  saw;  then,  laving  down  his  bundle,  but  still 

carrying  his  bill-hook,  he  followed  his  raptor  into  the  inn. 

idly    \\hat    followed    no   man    knows   or   ever   will 

know.       Suddenly   there  came  the  sounds  of  breaking 

.  muling  of  wood,  shots,  oaths,  cries,  all  the  uproar 

of  a   terrific  stru—l'-.   and   then         silence. 

It   \\as  long  before  an\one  ventured  to  open  the  door 

of  IVnudhon's  from  room,  nor  is  it  necessan    to  describe 

in  detail   \\hat   he  saw,  \\hen   .it   last    someone  found  COUT- 

age  to  do   SO.      It    is   sufficient    in   say    that    I  .e    Faineant. 

-unie    old     Viking,    had    s,-i    out    on    the    last    dread 

•      with    his    \\ounded    and    slain    enemies    around 

him. 
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The  tide  of  war,  whose  spray  touched  it  for  a  moment, 
has  rolled  back  far  from  the  little  village,  and  if  you 
visit  it  to-dav  you  will  find  few  changes.  A  few  more 
graves  perhaps  in  the  little  churchyard,  and  amongst 
them  a  plain  white  stone,  bearing  this  simple  record, 
which  being  translated  reads: — "Here  lies  Henri 
Marcel.  Born  Jan.  7th,  1856.  Died  Oct.  Qth,  1914. 
For  France." 


MR.  HAROLD  BRIGHOUSE. 

Cnri'ntnre    by    the    late    Ernest    Marriott. 


toemoriam. 


E.  M. 

HP  I  lOl'GH  Death  has  ta'en  thee  from  my  mortal  sight, 

To  Memory's  eye  thy  form  will  ever  be 
The  young  companion  friendship  brought  to  me, 
Whose  varied  gifts  gave  uniform  delight; 
And  I  will  think  of  thee  in  grief's  despite 
When 'I  behold  the  Beauty  loved  bv  thee 
In  Art  and  verse,  mountain  and  sky  and  sea, 
Or  dream  beneath  the  star-strewn  blue  of  night. 

The  body  perishes,  but  something  lives, 

A  subtle  influence  that  emanates 

From  those  we  loved  and  lost  the  heart  receives: 

\\     I  h.pc  and  Memory  strengthened  it  awaits 
\\V  know  not  \\hat      yet   faintly  feel  that   Death 
Contests  in  vain  with  Love's  creative  breath. 

\Vii.i  I\M  B  \<;SH\\V. 


RUDYARD    KIPLING. 
I. 

By  LIONEL  BIRCH. 

UDYARD  KIPLING  has  been  called  "  the 
Reporter  who  made  himself  King."  Perhaps  this 
essay  may  serve  to  shadow  something  of  the  meaning 
and  truth  of  that  description,  and  something  also  of  a 
necessary  quaRfication. 

He  doesn't  look  much  like  a  king, — kings  rarely  do. 
But  this  little  unromantic-looking  be-spectacled  gentle- 
man is  a  worker  of  miracles,  a  creator  of  Romance. 
Among  the  wizards  of  the  pen,  as  writers  of  flowery  style 
and  conventional  metaphor  love  to  call  them, — he  stands 
a  little  apart — a  wizard  of  the  pen  and  notebook. 

He  is  the  genius-pluralist,  giving  to  the  world  his 
sketches,  his  impressions,  and  the  imaginative  effluent 
of  his  wide  and  varied  experience ;  productions  which 
reveal  a  potent  and  original  art,  and  behind  which  we 
feel  the  inspiration  of  a  strongly  individualized  person- 
ality. 

Kipling  the  story-teller,  Kipling  the  descriptive 
traveller,  Kipling  the  poet,  Kipling  the  jungle-juggler, 
all  merge  in  the  primal  Kipling,  Reporter-in-Chief  to 
the  British  Empire. 

While  he  has  won  fame  and  reputation  in  the  dual 
fields  of  prose  and  verse,  those  who  consider  him  as  a 
poet  who  has  done  remarkable  work  in  prose  will  be  far 
from  the  real  truth  of  conception.  He  is  that  very 
different  individual,  a  prose-writer  and  gifted  fictionist 
who  has  done  remarkable  work  in  verse ;  and  those  will 
perhaps  know  him  with  truest  appreciation  who  realise 
him  as  the  essential  reporter — all  eye  and  ear  and  brain  ;. 
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the  truth  and  strength  of  whose  work  in  the  delineation 
of  what  he  sees  and  knows  achieves  a  realistic  and  yet 
imaginative  Art,  like  that  of  De  Maupassant  and  Defoe. 
We  cannot  however  place  his  work  in  very  close  relation 
'to  that  of  any  other  writer,  either  foregoing  or  contem- 
porary ;  but  both  its  style  and  its  mode  of  thought  class 
it  definitely  with  what  has  been  called  "  the  literature  of 
power." 

Born  in  Bombay  in  1865,  and  educated  in  England,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  before  the  public  as  a  new 
journalistic  star  in  the  eastern  heavens,  showering  spark- 
articles  and  bright  clever  storyettes  on  Anglo-India. 
"Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  "Departmental 
Ditties,"  and  "Soldiers  Three  "  made  a  reputation  that 
aroused  attention  even  in  England  and  America. 

As  journalist-correspondent  he  then  came  to  London, 
I'/fl  Burmah,  Japan,  China,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
York — a  journey  whose  record  he  has  given  to  us  in 
"  From  Sea  to  Sea."  In  the  metropolis  the  hard  fight  of 
the  young  author  was,  in  his  case,  rather  the  assurance 
and  extension  of  a  success  already  in  large  measure 
achieved.  Then  came,  two  years  later,  another  world- 
tour,  embracing  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Ceylon ;  and  following  his  return  to  England  came 
his  marriage,  the  publication  of  "  The  Natilahka"  (a 
novel  of  adventure),  in  collaboration  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Walcott  Balestier,  and  eventual  settlement  in 
America. 

There  he  wrote  his  "  Many  Inventions,"  "Captains 
Courageous."  "  I1,  rrack-Rooni  Ballads, "  and  some  of 
the  poems  of  "  The  Seven  Seas'*;  and  also  began  his 
first  "Jungle  Book 

After  another  visit  to  South  Africa,  he  returned  to  take 
up  residence  in  Sussex,  but  again  sailed  for  the  States, 
where  occurred  a  serious  illness  that  held  the  Mother 
Country  in  a  naiional  suspense,  and  drew  from  the 
German  Kaiser  one  of  his  famous  telegrams. 
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His  next  residence  in  England  saw  the  production  of 
volume  after  volume  of  fiction  and  verse,  and  the 
enhancement  of  his  position  and  world-wide  reputation 
in  the  world  of  letters. 

During  his  world-wanderings  he  had  gathered  much 
experience  of  men  and  a  vast  store  of  detailed  information 
about  things.  Even  in  his  early  journalistic  days  he  had 
been  described  as  "  a  regular  literary  blotting-pad,  soak- 
ing up  everything  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

With  this  assimilative  instinct  he  sought  for  experi- 
ence every  where,  exploring  the  cities  of  India  and  America 
from  the  mansions  to  the  slums,  visiting  Chinese  opium 
dens  and  Californian  gambling-hells,  fraternising  with 
soldiers  and  sailors,  dockers  and  engine-drivers,  fakirs 
and  "  bunco-steerers,"  avid  of  intimate  and  technical 
knowledge. 

A  versifier  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  has  written  :  — 

The  secrets  of  the  sea  are  his,  the  mysteries  of  Ind, 

He  knows  minutely  every  way  in  which  mankind  has  sinned ; 

He  has  by  heart  the  lightships  'twixt  the  Goodwins  and  the  Cape, 

The  language  of  the  elephant,  the  ethics  of  the  ape ; 

He  knows  the  slang  of  Silver  Street,  the  horrors  of  Lahore, 

And  how  the  man-seal  breasts  the  waves  that  buffet  Labrador. — 


If  he  deals  with  ships,  locomotives  or  suspension 
bridges,  heathen  mythologies,  wild  beasts,  deep-sea 
fishermen,  Esquimaux  hunters,  Hindu  fakirs,  Burmese 
dacoits,  Neolithic  savages,  Simla  society  ladies,  Greek 
galley-slaves,  Imperial  administrators  or  British  soldiers, 
he  writes  with  the  confidence  of  a  specialist,  and  the  de- 
tailed surety  of  an  encyclopcedia.  Out  of  a  world  of 
facts  he  builds  his  world  of  imagination  :  the  arch- 
Reporter  reveals  the  True  Romance. 

Two  things  have  in  the  main  won  for  Rudyard 
Kipling  his  kingdom  of  many  continents, — the  novelty 
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and  interest  of  his  subject-matter,  and  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  his  style. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  said  :  "  There  is  a  lot  of 
the  living  devil  in  Kipling.  It  is  his  quick-beating 

pulse  that  gives  him  a  position  very  much  apart.  Even 
with  his  love  of  journalistic  effect,  there  is  a  tide  of  life 
in  it  all." 

Of  novels  our  author  has  not  been  prolific.  Among 
his  longer  prose  compositions  may  be  mentioned  "  The 
Light  that  Failed,"  a  dramatic  version  of  which  has  won 
some  success  upon  the  stage;  "  Kim,"  a  remarkable 
study  of  native  Indian  life  and  character;  "Captains 
Courageous,"  a  storv  of  the  Newfoundland  fishing  banks. 
and  "  Stalky  and  Co.."  a  school-tale,  in  which  he  draws 
himself  under  the  not  very  flattering  soubriquet  of 
"  Beetle." 

But  more  distinctive  and  distinguished,  wider  in 
appeal  and  more  finished  in  art,  are  the  two  "Jungle 
Books,"  in  which  we  possess  the  most  original  and  fasci- 
nating fairy-storio  in  the  language.  There  is  nothing 
like  them  in  literature — these  fairy-tales  of  the  jungle, 
in  which  the  characters  are  not  imaginary  sprites  and 
demons,  goblins  and  genii,  but  the  wild  animals  them- 
selves, -  Shere  Khan,  the  fierce  old  tiger,  Baloo  the  bear, 
Kua  the  great  python,  Bagheera  the  panther,  the  wolf- 
pack,  the  chattering  monkeys  of  the  upper  tree-world,  the 
kite,  the  jackal,  the  elephants  and  the  rest  :  these  are  the 
ilnimutis  persons-  of  the  stories,  together  with  their  little 
human  companion  Mo\\gli,  who,  like  Romulus  and 
Remus  of  old,  had  a  \\olf  for  a  foster-mother,  and  who 
to  manhood  among  the  forest-people. 

The  writer's  original  genius  and  intimate  knowledge 
imal  life  and  habit  here  almost  convince  us  of  his 
power  to  divine  the  very  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
beasts— 

'  The  language  of  the  elephant,  the  ethics  of  the  ape." 
Knowledge  and  observation  are  here  so  magically  and 
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sympathetically  interwoven  with  romance,  that  the  mind 
yields  itself  in  frank  delight  to  the  freshness  and  glamour 
of  the  conception,  and  readily  accepts  a  new  social  theory 
of  Zoology  which  turns  Natural  History  into  an  anthro- 
pomorphic epic. 

Over  such  work  as  this  the  child  and  the 
lover  of  good  literature  may  gloat  together,  and  popu- 
larity may  join  hands  with  jealous  fame. 

But  the  paradox — if  it  be  one — must  stand  true  of  his 
product  as  a  whole,  that  the  author  is  famous  in  despite 
of  his  notoriety. 

While  some  success,  artistic,  or  popular,  or  both,  has 
attended  his  efforts  in  the  novel  or  long-story  sphere,  his 
particular  metier  lies  in  the  domain  of  the  short  story  : 
he  must  be  placed  unhesitatingly  among  the  greatest  of 
those  who  have  made  this  a  recognised  art-form, — with 
Poe,  Stevenson,  Balzac  and  Bret  Harte,  Ambrose  Bierce 
and  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

Kipling  is  emphatically  a  short-story  writer  who  has 
written  novels,  and  not  a  novelist  who  has  written  short 
stories.  In  this  department  of  fiction,  where  every  touch 
has  to  be  deft,  graphic,  telling, — where  suggestion  has  to 
take  the  place  of  elaboration  of  detail ;  where  character 
has  to  be  drawn  in  swift,  sure  strokes,  and  events  must 
reach  their  climax  with  but  little  of  the  perspective  of 
time,  he  is  at  his  best.  His  most  skilful  construction  and 
finest  characterisation  are  to  be  found  in  his  shorter  com- 
position,— in  the  stories  of  "  Soldiers  Three,"  "  Many 
Inventions,"  "Life's  Handicap,"  "The  Day's  Work," 
and,  less  notably,  in  the  "  Plain  Tales." 

In  them  it  is  such  characters  as  the  immortal  trio,  Mul- 
vaney,  Learoyd  and  Ortheris — (especially  Mulvaney), 
Badalia  Herodsfoot  the  heroic  slum-girl,  Ameera  the 
Hindu  child-bride,  "  Love  o'  Women,"  the  blackguardly 
gentleman-ranker,  Dinah  Shadd  (Mulvaney's  sweetheart 
and  wife),  the  "  Man  who  would  be  King,"  and 
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"  William  the  Conqueror,"  who  capture  our  imagination 
and  hold  our  memory. 

From  many  of  these  stories  we  learn  something  more 
than  blue-books  can  tell  us  of  our  Indian  empire,  and 
especially  of  the  little  hard-bitten  force,  always  on  a  war- 
footing,  which  subjects  the  teeming  dark-skinned 
millions  with  a  truly  audacious  mastery.  With  Kipling 
we  see  it  at  war  and  at  play.  We  swelter  with  the  British 
"Tommies"  in  the  guard-tent;  we  take  part  in  border- 
fights  and  punitive  expeditions;  we  join  the  rush  of  the 
firing-line  and  the  press  of  the  deadly  me'le'e ;  we  take 
part  in  a  "  sniping  "  expedition  and  other  highly  irregu- 
lar operations  undreamt  of  in  Field  Orders;  we  swim  the 
I rra waddy  at  night  to  the  taking  of  a  turbulent  jungle- 
village. 

And  we  le^irn  of  the  silent  unknown  heroism  which 
fights  with  famine  and  plague;  something  of  the  deep 
fanatic  mysterious  India  of  the  native,  and  something  of 
the  actual  working  of  the  governmental  machinery ;  of 
that  dim,  potent,  far-reaching  and  not  oftentimes  un- 
:native  and  stupid  authoritv  which  sends  to  the  said 
native,  administrators  and  medicines,  vaccinators  and 
proclamations,  tax -collectors  and  punitive  forces,  and  a 
lot  of  other  things  he  doesn't  want,  but  which  perhaps 
are  nevertheless  good  for  his  soul. 

The  short  story  in  Kipling's  hands  is  sometimes  a 
thing  of  subtle  and  delicate  art,  sometimes  of  stark  and 
startling  realism;  sometimes  of  strange  and  eerie 
nativeness,  sometimes  of  rollicking  and  delicious 
humour,  sometimes  of  poignant  pathos.  Of  the  last 
type,  supreme  in  sympathy  of  feeling  and  exquisite 
anisin  is  \\hai  may  probably  with  justice  be  called 
his  masterpiece — the  story  "  Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy"  j  particularly  notable  also  is  "  Love  o'  Women," 
and  for  Combination  of  pathos  and  hi l ing  realism, 
'  Badalia  Herodstoot"  stands  beside  anything  achieved 
by  De  Maupassant  of  Tolstoy, 
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A  number  of  Kipling's  stories  may  be  grouped  as 
possessing  the  character  of  allegories  or  "  moralities," 
having  their  philosophic-  lesson  or  socio-ethiral  intention. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  that  entitled  "  The  Ship 
that  Found  Herself,"  in  \\hirh  \\r  hear  the  differentiate4 
elements  of  a  newly-launched  vessel  -its  recently -a  ssocia- 
ated  mechanical  parts  in  jangling  converse  that  gradu- 
ally resolves  itself  into  concord  before  the  realisation  of 
their  inter-relation  and  common  purpose. 

Again  this  startling  literary  anthropomorphism  of 
treatment  strikingly  justifies  itself.  Though  our  author 
could  never  be  called  a  fine  or  great  thinker  (his  view 
is  too  crude  and  his  prejudices  too  narrow),  he  certainly 
shews  here  a  grasp  on  some  of  the  elemental  sanities; 
and  (leaving  aside  the  question  of  their  wider  application) 
this  short  piece  is  quite  notable  in  its  conception. 
Equally  remarkable  is  the  technical  knowledge  it  dis- 
plays, and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  this  story  and  in 
particular  another  entitled  "  The  Devil  and  the  Deep 
Sea"  are  other  than  the  work  of  an  expert  marine 
engineer  with  unusual  literary  gifts. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  a  class  of  tales  in 
which  the  mystical  and  mysterious  element  is  dominant. 
Sometimes  their  atmosphere  is  eerie  and  hauntingly 
fearful. — as  tense  with  strange  terror  as  anything  written 
by  Poe ;  indeed,  their  writer's  power  can  and  does  at 
times  lend  itself  to  sheer  literary  brutality. 

"  At  the  End  of  the  Passage,"  in  its  morbid  awfulness 
reaches  to  the  very  limit  of  any  art-legitimacy,  while 
"The  Mark  of  the  Beast"  and  (outside  the  special  group 
we  are  considering)  "  Bertran  and  Bimi  "  perhaps  over- 
step it.  The  artist  may  use  Terror  as  a  goad  to  our 
imaginations,  and  to  "  make  our  flesh. creep  "  if  he  will : 
it  is  a  weapon  which  Poe,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  many 
others  have  used  with  notable  effectiveness;  but  no 
writer  is  justified  in  arousing  a  positive  revulsion  of  the 
soul  as  well.  Intellectual  appreciation  must,  at  a  point, 
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turn  to  censure  and  say  :  "  Thi>  is  not  tlie  keen  sword 
of  the  Terrible  tliat  vou  wield,  but  the  bully's  bludgeon 
of  tin  Horrible." 

Amon^   Kipling's  experiments  in    the    realm  of    the 

hical.  \\e  mav,  1  think,  give  pride  of  place  to  "The 

Finest  Story  in  the  World."  a  highly  imaginative  piece 

of  work  with  re-incarnation  as  its  basic  idea  ;  the  central 

character  having  broken   and   unconscious  recollections 

previous   existence   as   a    galley-slave    in    a    Roman 

trireme.     The  craftsmanship  and  technique  of  this  story 

will  well  repay  the  closest  study  ;  its  vivid  phrasing  and 

intuitional   abilitv   are  a   sheer  joy   to  the   truly   critical 

reader. 

Most  interesting  and  strikinglv  imaginative  also  is  the 
Mory  "  Wireless."  in  which  a  delicate  young  pharmacist, 
in  love  with  a  certain  "  Fanny  Brown,"  and  under  the 
influence  of  certain  other  approximating  environmental 
conditions  and  suggestions,  is,  while  in  a  state  of  semi- 
trance  or  dream-ecstasy,  prompted  to  the  composition  of 
verses  which  grope  instinctively,  with  hesitations  and 
eager  modifications  of  thought  and  phrase,  towards  iden- 
tity with  the  very  text  of  the  poet  Keats  in  passages  of 
his  most  splendid  inspiration. 

'  Like  causes  beget  like  effects"  is  the  argument  of  the 
author,  and  amid  the  specified  re-grouping  of  certain  pre- 
existing conditions  the  fundamental  factor  of  causation — 
the  genius  .,f  the  poet — is,  we  ace  asked  to  imagine, 
brought  into  mystic  operation  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  ethere-tl  \\aves  of  the  "  wireless"  reeeivin-- 
station  in  \\liicli  the  scene  is  laid. 

To  me  this  siorv  reveals  someuhat  unexpected 
glimpses  into  the  mentality  of  the  writer,— appreciations 
and  refinements  of  judgment  and  insight  not  usuallv 
associated  with  his  hard,  Hear  objectivity  of  mind;  while 
the  tense  dramatic  interest  realised  <»n  the  basis  of  daring 
and  speculation  bears  witness  t,,  the  subtlety  of  the  story- 
teller's art. 
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Fancy  rather  than  this  nervous  power  of  imagination 
characterises  the  fairy  tales  collected  in  the  volume 
"Puck  of  Pook's  Hill."  They  possess  a  charm  and 
fascination  of  their  own,  and  like  all  the  writer's  work, 
are  notably  individual. 

Kipling's  fairy-folk  are  very  "  English";  they  por- 
tray the  dominant  national  bias  and  feeling  that  permeate 
his  ideality  ;  they  shew  perhaps  its  finer  aspects,  its  softer 
prides  and  intuitions.  The  elves  and  sprites  of  which 
he  writes  have  scarcely  the  naive  spirituality  of  Shake- 
speare's fairy  figures,  for  they  are  drawn,  as  I  have  said, 
rather  on  the  fanciful  than  on  the  imaginative  plane ;  but 
though  limned  by  the  genius  of  the  essential  fictionist 
and  not  by  that  of  the  essential  poet,  we  may  still  say  of 
the  newly -visioned  Puck  and  his  company  :  "A  Fay's 
a  Fay  for  a'  that." 

In  making  these  references  to  various  specific  types 
of  story,  a  word  should  perhaps  be  said  concerning  one 
or  two  in  which  our  author  gives  his  vivid  mind  to 
speculations  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

A  graphic  description  of  an  aerial  liner's  Transatlantic 
voyage  is  truly  marvellous  in  its  matter-of-fact  realism. 
We  see  the  world-to-be,  with  its  new  complex  of 
mechanisms  and  organisation,  its  developed  order  and 
device,  pictured  with  as  much  concreteness  and  definition 
as  we  get,  for  instance,  in  the  same  writer's  account  of 
his  trip  "  From  Sea  to  Sea,"  or  of  his  visit  to  "The 
Fringes  of  the  Fleet." 

His  imagination  is  not  here  "  running  free"  and  ex- 
tending itself  in  airy  romantic  visioning ;  it  is  utterly 
controlled,  and,  so  to  speak,  scientifically  applied.  We 
feel  that  he  is  giving  us  not  guesswork  but  premoni- 
tion of  truth, — that  this  is  as  things  will  be  and  must  be. 
Beside  vague  poetic  Tennysonian  prophecies,  beside  Mr. 
Wells'  speculative  ingenuities,  whirling  phantasies,  and 
shadowy  generalisations,  we  here  have  something  that 
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stands  out  cold  and  calm,  ordered  and  solid.     The  whole 
thing  seems  to  be  the  product  of  pure  observation. 

In  the  recent  volume,  "A  Diversity  of  Creatures," 
there  is  given  to  us  a  yet  more  remote  picture  of  the 
future,  in  which  perfected  air-ships,  deadly  light-rays, 
marvellous  extensions  of  electrical  control,  and  fear- 
somely  developed  social  systems  play  their  part. 

It  has  something  of  the  quality  above  suggested,  but 
allows  itself  a  longer  and  looser  tether  of  imagination,  is 
less  coherent  and  masterly  in  treatment,  and  approxi- 
mates more  to  the  realm  of  the  adventurous  dreamer,— 
the  speculative  romancist,  reaching  out  from  the  assured 
into  the  unknown.  It  stands,  however,  as  probably  the 
most  considerable  recent  effort  of  a  power  which  one 
feels  is  now  losing  much  of  its  old  grip  and  vigour. 
No  one  from  a  reading  of  the  volume  just  mentioned— 
were  his  other  work  unfamiliar — would  guess  at  the 
man's  real  giantry. 

Not  often  does  Kipling  strike  the  note  of  tenderness, 
but  in  some  of  his  stories  it  is  unmistakably  marked. 
"  The  Story  of  Mohammed  Din,"  though  but  a  slight 
sketch,  is  infinitely  touching;  his  sympathy  with  child- 
life  being  again  evidenced  in  "  Wee  \Yillie  \Yinkie,"  and 
in  that  strange  imaginative  story  with  a  strange  title 
"  They."  A  deep  pathos  enters  into  the  tale  of 
Learovd's  ill-fated  courtship  in  "On  Greenhow  Hill" 
(one  of  his  best  stories),  and  realises,  itself  at  its  finest  and 
richest  in  the  sensitive  feeling  and  masterly  art  of 
"  Without  Henetit  of  Clergy." 

The  nature  of  the  man  and  the  discipline  of  his  art  are 
such  that  in  all  the  range  of  his  wide  and  varied  work, 
depicting  as  it  does  love,  passion,  hate,  remorse,  j<>\ , 
sorrow,  despair,  triumph,  tragedy,  one  fails  to  recall  an 
i  list.-,  m-e  where  the  writer  has  trespassed  upon  either 
bathos  or  crude  sentimentality.  If-  the  gentler  and 
deeper  note  be  comparatively  rare,  he  can  yet  touch  its 
m«.si  vibrant  string  \\ith  surety. 
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In  much  more  generous  measure  are  our  author's  pages 
dowered  by  and  illuminated  with  the  quality  of  Humour. 
\Ve  see  it  now  Hashing  and  flickering,  now  sparkling  or 
exuberantly  aglow;  we  feel  it  now  sharpened  to  an  edge 
of  cynicism,  and  yet  again  we  yield  ourselves  in  frank 
delight  as  it  broadens  to  the  riotous  extravagances  of  the 
very  spirit  of  Fun. 

On  occasion  it  becomes  grim,  lighting  up  a  picture  of 
battle  or  tragedy  ;  sometimes  it  is  bizarre,  sometimes  even 
acid.  But  take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  is  a  largesse  of  delight- 
ful comedy,  genuine,  breezy,  and  pointed  by  no  mean 
wit.  The  "Soldiers  Three  "  provide  much  of  it,  with 
their  boisterous  banter  and  numerous  escapades.  Mul- 
vanev  especially  is  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
humorous  characterisation,  and  may  claim  a  place  in  the 
gallery  of  such  portraits  as  Falstaff  and  Sancho  Panza. 
Who  can  resist  the  native  drollery  of  the  big  warm- 
hearted Irishman,  or  fail  to  revel  in  the  picture  of  him 
playing  the  god  in  the  Buddhist  temple,  or  whacking  an 
infuriated  elephant  over  the  head  with  a  rifle-butt  in 
whisky-engendered  devilment,  charging  to  glory  along 
the  depopulated  Cawnpore  high-road  ? 

Beside  him  in  many  an  entertaining  and  masterly  story 
appear  the  companion  figures  of  the  little  Cockney 
marksman  Ortheris  and  the  great  heavy-fisted  Yorkshire- 
man  Learoyd  :  a  remarkably-drawn  fictional  group, 
wickedly  delighting  us  in  their  maddest,  merriest  out- 
breaks against  law  and  order,  as,  grumbling,  chaffing, 
scheming,  fighting  each  other's  battles,  sharing  each 
other's  joys,  sorrows,  cash  and  beer ;  now  in  honour  and 
now  in  disgrace ;  loved,  feared  and  trusted, — they  go 
through  life,  serving  their  Queen  whenever  necessary, 
and  helping  themselves  whenever  possible. 

Kipling's  faculty  of  humour  has  a  remarkable  spon- 
taniety ;  it  never  gives  the  impression — as  does,  at  times, 
that  of  some  literary  humorists  (Mark  Twain,  for 
example)  of  being  strained  or  elaborately  deliberate.  It 
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permeates  some  of  his  stories  with  a  rich  zestfulness,  an 
overflowing  gusto,  that  sets  the  reader's  eye  a-twinkle, 
his  heart  healthily  braced,  his  spirit  joyously  surrendered 
to  its  sway. 

\Yho  that  has  read  them  can  forget  his  chuckling 
appreciation  of  "  The  Mutiny  of  the  Mavericks,"  or  of 
"  The  Taking  of  Lunuingpen,"  or  of  "  The  Incarnation 
of  Krishna  Mulvaney"? 

And  who,  one  may  add,  can  fail  to  observe  the  strong 
mental  impression  they  leave  of  their  setting  and  back- 
ground. There  is  verity  behind  the  fiction;  realisation 
of  character  and  action  and  also  of  atmosphere  and 
locality.  Behind  the  comedy,  behind  the  drama,  looms 
the  mighty  reality  of  India. 

The  prose  of  Kipling  appeals,  then,  to  those  who  read 
simply  for  the  entertainment  of  the  story,  and  to  those 
also  who  read  with  an  eye  for  qualities  dramatic  and 
psychological,  and  for  literary  style.  His  English  is 
full  of  character,  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon,  loving 
short  crisp  \\ords  and  lucid  uninvolved  sentences;  and 
though  not  beautiful,  and  lacking  in  the  refinements  of 
tul  or  stately  diction,  has  \  ei  a  strength,  a  surety, 
and  picturesqueness  essential Iv  its  own.  It  is  uncom- 
promisingly masculine,  pregnant  with  life  and  interest  ; 
with  the  art  of  vivid  colour,  and  sure,  graphic  phrase. 
For  all  its  brisk  unhesitating  movement;  with  all  its 
of  nnnner.  it  betrays  the  "forthright  crafts- 
man's hand." 

\\V   have  here  a    prose   that,  without    precocity,    is   yet 

ions;  that   is  \\ithout  grace  or  soft   sensuotisness  of 

expression   on  the  one  hand,   or  rhetorical  ornament  on 

the  Other.      Its  diction  is  effective  purely  by   reason  of  its 

nerve. us  force;  it  tingles  with  quick  lite  and  stark  virility. 

Perhaps  the  \\onl  "  pugilistic  "  might  be  used  to  indi- 

:ts  li-ht  (left  strength,  its  (juietudes  that  are  those  of 

an  alert  energy*  its  violences  that   are  without  passion. 
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its  naked,  hard-hitting  muscularity,  its  occasional  cold 
brutality. 

But  diction  is  only  part  of  that  larger  complex  of 
character  and  method  we  call  "  style."  Kipling's  style 
has  not  only  the  quality  of  strength,  but  of  terseness  and 
suggestion.  A  large  content  of  revelation  and  implica- 
tion is  packed  into  few  words.  The  phrases  tell,  the 
adjectives  hit,  the  sentences  are  full-charged  with  an 
energy  of  impression.  This  rigid  verbal  economy  and 
concentration — the  expression  of  so  keen  and  fecund  an 
intelligence,  make  the  text  peculiarly  dynamic  and 
imaginatively  potent. 

Without  descriptive  elaboration — conjured  into  being 
by  sheer  authority  of  phrase  and  device  of  salient,  sug- 
gestive reference,  each  picture  is  forcibly  visioned.  A 
touch  becomes  an  illumination ;  a  brief  sentence  some- 
thing infinitely  significant. 

Here  the  flash  of  an  arresting  metaphor,  there  the 
coining  of  an  expressive  word ;  instance  after  instance  of 
dramatic  verve  and  pictorial  power ;  play  of  wit  and 
humour,  touch  of  pathos,  of  psychological  intuition,  of 
realism, — all  bear  witness  to  the  bold  nervous  intelligence 
that  thus  merges  knowledge  and  experience,  observation 
and  imagination  into  the  fabric  of  fiction. 

Seemingly  careless  of  good  form  in  its  swift  stride  and 
purposeful  directness  of  narrative,  and  certainly  careless 
of  literary  graces  and  aesthetic  conventions;  sometimes 
rough  and  brusque,  even  bizarre  in  manner ;  we  neverthe- 
less find  that  this  prose  in  analysis  reveals  the  deliberate 
workmanship  of  the  master  hand,  and  in  synthesis  ad- 
mirably achieves  the  fine  art  of  the  short  story,  vividly 
realised,  alive,  coherent,  memorable. 

This  then,  we  can  say  of  a  prose  which  defies  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  other  writer:  it  lacks  charm, 
delicacy  and  beauty ;  but  it  is  strong,  graphic,  full  of 
character,  clear-cut,  disciplined,  and  tremendously  vital. 

And  such  as  it  is,  even  though  we  may  hesitate  at  the 
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epithet  "  artistic,"  as  we  may  well  do  until  we  examine 
closely  its  severities  and  brilliances  as  well  as  its  hard- 
nesses and  poverties  of  grace,  we  must  yet  acknowledge 
its  signal  triumph  as  being  the  voice  and  substance,  the 
body  and  bone  (as  the  thought  and  imagination  are  the 
soul)  of  the  greatest  short  stories  in  the  English 
language. 

(To  be  continued). 


"BITS   OF    ENGLAND." 
By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

summer  of  1916  found  me  in  a  parlous  condition. 
My  mind  was  torn  to  shreds  by  worries,  I  was  jaded 
by  the  hot  weather,  work,  and  the  upset  caused  by  the 
war.  I  felt  no  longer  captain  of  my  soul ;  indeed,  a  soul 
seemed  a  mere  hypothesis.  To  recover  my  serenity  I 
decided  that  I  must  take  a  holiday  alone  and  in  new 
scenes.  At  a  family  council  of  two  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  make  a  week's  pilgrimage  alone  with  Lynton 
as  its  final  objective,  and  there  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  time  with  relatives. 

When  the  eventful  Saturday  came  I  emerged  from  the 
office,  absolute  master  of  my  fate.  I  had  no  luggage, 
nothing  to  carry  save  a  macintosh  and  umbrella,  my 
pockets  were  stuffed  with  money,  and  I  had  a  whole  week 
before  me  in  which  I  could  get  to  Devonshire  by  any 
route  I  might  choose.  I  stood  rapt  on  Piccadilly  while 
I  realised  all  this  good  fortune;  as  I  glanced  up  at 
London  Road  Station  its  drab  portal  seemed  to  open,  and 
I  could  see  through  it  a  long  vista  of 

Eusset  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray, 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest. 
Meadows  trim,   with   daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks,   and   rivers   wide. 

and  beyond  all  the  sea. 

The  vision  faded,  and  I  went  to  lunch.  After  lunch 
I  sat  musing  over  coffee  and  cigarette  in  a  pleasant  state 
of  indecision.  Where  should  I  go  was  the  question. 
I  chose  Gloucester  for  these  reasons  :  I  had  never  been 
there,  it  had  a  cathedral,  it  was  redolent  with  English 
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history,  it  was  on  the  Severn,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Charles  Marriott,  Gloucestershire  is  the  most  characteris- 
tically English  county  in  England.  He  says  Mr.  Belloc's 
Sussex  is  merely  an  extension  of  Norman  France ;  and 
further  he  claims  that  Shakespeare  \yas  really  a 
Gloucestershire  man,  though  born  in  Warwickshire. 

Certainly  Shakespeare  knew  his  Gloucestershire;  he 
has  drawn  us  some  immortal  characters  of  Gloster  men. 
Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,  in  the  county  of  Gloster,  jus- 
tice of  peace  and  coram,  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
county  ;and  it  is  in  a  Gloucestershire  orchard  that  Shallow, 
Silence  and  EalstafT  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  with  a  dish 
of  carawavs.  waited  on  by  Daw  and  Hardolph.  What 
Englishman  would  miss  the  chance  of  visiting  such  hal- 
lowed ground  ! 

On  reaching  Gloucester  I  strolled  leisurely  from  the 
station  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  There  I  accosted  a  tall, 
handsome  policeman.  "  Can  you  tell  me  where  there  is 
a  real  old-fashioned  English  inn,  where  I  can  get  good 
food  and  cider?"  (for  I  did  not  intend  mine  to  be  an 
ascetic  pilgrimage).  "  1  know  tin-  very  place  for  you," 
he  replied,  "  it  is  the  New  Inn,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country."  He  pointed  to  an  archway  among  the  row 
of  shops  in  Northgate.  I  crossed  the  road,  and  entering 
the  aivliway  1  was  at  once  transported  into  Dickens  land. 
It  was  an  old  inn  yard,  with  an  oak  gallery  running 
round  the  top  floor,  reached  by  two  outside  staircases. 
From  tin-  gallery  hung  festoons  <,f  creepers,  and  on  the 
broad  balustrade  \\ere  plants  in  huge  pots.  If  Sam 
Weller  had  MO.K!  there  cleaning  Mr.  Pickwick's  boots  it 
would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  \\itli  the  place.  I  booked 
a  room  and  ordered  a  cider.  The  interior  was  as  quaint 
and  rambling  as  the  lover  of  the  antique  could  wish. 
\\here  old  furniture:  chests,  Jacobean  sideboards. 
( hippendale  chairs,  ,,ld  mirrors,  old  engravings. 

Sitting  sm, .king  in  the  gallery  after  dinner  as  (he  dusk 
deepened.    I    frit   the  old-\\orld   place  doing   its  soothing 
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work,  and  I  knew  I  was  on  the  way  to  find  my  soul  again. 
When  it  was  dark  I  had  a  cider  and  sauntered  to  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  New 
Inn.  I  turned  down  a  narrow  alley,  under  an  old  arch- 
way of  carved  stone,  and  found  myself  in  the  Cathedral 
Close.  Before  me  loomed  the  dark  mass  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, its  buttresses,  windows  and  carvings  dimly  dis- 
cernible, its  great  tower  climbing  up  into  the  starlit  sky. 
Round  the  Close  were  the  old  Georgian  houses  of  the 
clergy,  standing  in  dignified  retirement  behind  well-treed 
gardens.  All  was  quiet.  I  had  the  Close  entirely  to 
myself,  and  I  loitered  and  stood,  and  gazed  and  gazed 
till  the  beauty  of  the  scene  filled  my  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Manchester  and  its  worries  were  slipping 
from  me ;  the  cares  of  the  day  had  folded  their  tents  like 
the  Arabs,  and  silently  stolen  away.  Contentedly  I 
walked  back  to  the  New  Inn,  ordered  a  cider,  and  then 
to  bed  in  a  room  with  oaken  beams. 

When  I  entered  the  Close  on  Sunday  morning  it  was 
bathed  in  sunshine,  and  I  asked  myself  what  were  the 
ingredients  of  that  charm  which  makes  a  cathedral  close 
one  of  the  most  delectable  spots  on  this  earth  ?  Is  it  not 
the  assured  possession  of  the  best  in  this  world  and  the 
next  which  the  inhabitants  must  feel  ?  The  Cathedral 
is  more  than  a  building,  it  is  a  living  organism  replete 
with  the  life  of  the  past.  Immortal  through  art,  the  vari- 
ous ages  pass  before  our  eyes,  Saxon,  Norman,  Early 
English,  late  Gothic  and  Tudor;  and  the  stately  i8th 
century  houses  take  up  the  tale.  The  generations  are 
joined  by  links  of  beauty  and  faith. 

Within  those  houses,  one  imagines,  life  is  free  from 
material  cares,  ornamented  by  scholarship  deepened  by 
learning  and  faith.  No  wonder  that  Cathedral  clergy 
live  long.  They  have  a  pleasant  dwelling  here,  and  their 
places  are  booked  for  the  next ;  so  there  is  no  need  for 
hurry  or  worry.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Cathedral 
Close  is  the  highest  achievement  of  our  English  civilisa- 
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tion  :  higher  than  the  college  quad,  because  the 
Cathedral  connects  it  with  the  outside  world  of  fellow- 
men,  making  it  less  monastic  and  retired. 

I  entered  the  Cathedral.  The  glories  of  Gloucester 
are  its  great  East  window  and  its  Norman  work. 
"  Norman  architecture/'  says  Henry  James,  "  has  the 
look  of  having  been  proudly  and  sturdily  built, — as  rf 
the  masons  had  been  urged  by  a  trumpet  blast,  and  the 
stones  squared  by  a  battle-axe."  I  wandered  down  the 
ai^l.'s,  gazing  up  at  the  massive  pillars  and  the  round 
arches  with  their  simple  dog-tooth  ornament.  The 
pouerful  pillars  suggested  the  spirit  that  built  the  Nor- 
man castles,  the  spirit  of  deed  and  domination,  rather 
than  worship.  Ruskin's  saving.  "  the  Romans 
did  more  and  said  less  than  any  other  great 
people,"  might  be  applied  to  the  Normans.  They 
were  men  of  deed.  The  interior  was  full  of 
morning  light,  and  looked  clean  and  almost  new. 
I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  dim  religious  light, 
so  noticeable  in  our  Manchester  Cathedral.  And  now 
the  good  folk  of  Gloucester  began  to  arrive  for  service, 
the  cool  expanse  became  dotted  with  the  colours  of  the 
ladies'  dresses,  parties  of  choir  boys  in  Eton  jackets  and 
white  collars,  looking  like  respectable  cherubs,  made  their 
way  to  the  transept*  and  service  commenced.  As  I 
listened  to  the  officiating  clergyman  reading  the  beautiful 
English  of  the  Prayer  Book,  to  the  clear,  fresh  voices  of 
the  boys  soaring  to  the  lofty  roof,  I  began  to  understand 
something  of  that  inner  harmony  which  the  Church 
achieved  in  the  Middle  Ages.  I  l«-re  was  something 
tangible,  formed,  so  different  to  the  vague  modern  hope. 

Before  me  was  a  monument  which  recalled  Gray's 
lines, 

Mark  the  year,  and  mark  tin-  night 

When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with   affright 

The  shrieks  of  death  thro*  Berkeley's  roof  that  ring, 

Shrieks   of   an   agonizing   king. 
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It  was  the  tomb  of  Edward  II.,  who  was  buried  here 
after  his  murder  at  Berkeley  Castle.  Behind  me,  recum- 
bent in  chain  armour,  was  the  figure  of  Robert,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  all  around  lay  the  effigies 
of  bishops  and  abbots, 

Regarding  without  seeing 

The  great  window's  ever  blooming  rose. 

After  service  I  walked  through  the  richly-carved  clois- 
ters into  the  quiet  garden  that  surrounds  the  east  end 
of  the  Cathedral. 

There  I  sat  and  let  my  eye  wander  among  the  maze  of 
flying  buttresses,  arches,  pinnacles,  galleries  and  gar- 
goyles to  the  lacy  top  of  the  tower. 

The  sun  shone,  birds  sang,  jackdaws  called,  flowers 
were  gay  and  grass  was  green.  And,  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  fulmination  against  patriotism,  and  although 
I  was  a  Manchester  man,  I  felt  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride 
in  the  bit  of  England  called  Gloucester. 

After  lunch,  with  cider,  I  sauntered  to  the  Severn. 
There  I  embarked  on  a  small  passenger  steamer  going  to 
Tewkesbury.  Sailing  round  the  bends  and  up  the 
broad  reaches  of  the  river,  one  sees  the  long  ridge  of  the 
Cotswolds  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  the  tops  of  the 
distant  hills.  The  yellow  water  recalls  Milton's  invoca- 
tion to  Sabrina  : 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 

The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair. 

Farms,  cottages,  homesteads  and  orchards  make  up  a 
real  English  landscape,  and  at  last  one  sees  in  the  dis- 
tance the  great  abbey  standing  white  above  its  green 
bower  of  trees. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  a  variety  of  house  and  shop 
fronts  as  at  Tewkesbury.  They  are  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
carved  and  plain ;  they  bulge,  they  lean ;  their  quaint 
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gables,  red  roofs,  and  chimneys,  their  black  and  white 
fronts  make  a  picture  which  one  might  entitle  "  Old 
England  Preserved." 

The  interior  of  the  abbey  has  the  Norman  pillars  and 
an  lies  of  Gloucester,  but  these  support  a  I4th  century 
root,  embossed  and  carved.  The  contrast  between  the 
earlv  and  late  styles  is  most  striking. 

As  I  stood  waiting  for  the  motor  'bus  to  take  me  back 
to  Gloucester,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a  tall, 
bearded  man  who  was  accompanied  by  an  officer  in 
khaki.  We  spoke  of  the  trip. 

"  I  generally  come  out  here  on  Sunday  since  the  war," 
he  said.  "  I  used  to  go  to  the  Cathedral,  but  I  can't 
now.  The  Old  Book  tells  us  He  hath  power  to  compel 
all  things  unto  Himself;  why  doesn't  He  compel  the 
Germans?  Look  at  what  they  have  done  in  Belgium. 
I  shan't  go  to  worship  till  after  the  war;  why  doesn't  He 
compel  the  Germans?  I  say."  The  question  being 
beyond  my  theological  powers,  I  evaded  an  answer.  I 
felt  the  force  of  his  remark,  though  I  failed  to  see  its 
logic. 

I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  Cotswolds  as  the  motor  'bus  raced 
along;  for  I  wished  to  avoid  its  modernity,  though  I  was 
thankful  for  its  convenience. 

Gloucester  increased  my  desire  for  old  English  cities, 
and  I  settled  on  Bath  for  my  next  experience.  I  knew  it 
losHy  surrounded  by  hills,  so  I  determined  to  have 
my  fust  virw  of  it  as  I  came  over  the  tops.  The  city's 
beauty  would  thus  gradually  be  revealed  to  my  leisurely 
contemplation. 

Monday  afternoon  saw  me  on  the  top  of  Lansdown 

hill  after  a  delightful  morning  walk.      As  you  traverse 

the  long  flat  top,  the  view   is  of  the  plain   stretching 

•  Is  r,i  istol,  the  distant  Mendips  and  the  rolling  hills 

of    \Viltshire.     I  stepped  briskly  on,  for  just  over  the 

nt    shoulder    of    the    hill    lay    Bath,  the    English 

Florence  :  so  called  by  one  of  our  poets. 
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In  the  highest  spirits  and  with  the  keenest  anticipation 
I  followed  the  descending  road.  Soon  I  was  among 
handsome  villas,  white  and  clean  amid  gardens  luxuriant 
with  many-coloured  flowers.  Then  a  few  rows  of  tall, 
grey  houses  and  suddenly  turning  a  corner  I  was  on 
Lansdown  Crescent,  and  Bath  lay  at  my  feet. 

Filling  the  valley  and  mounting  the  sides  of  enfolding 
hills  is  a  cool,  grey  mass  of  stone,  with  here  and  there 
touches  of  green  and  a  streak  of  silver. 

As  the  eye  takes  in  the  details,  the  mass  resolves  itself 
into  rows  of  stately  terraces  and  streets;  the  green  into 
well-wooded  parks  and  the  silver  is  the  clear  flowing 
Avon. 

In  the  busy  centre  of  the  city  rise  the  towers  of  the- 
Abbey  Church,  and  near  by  stand  the  Pump  Room  and 
Roman  Baths.  A  city  nobly  built ;  somewhat  austere, 
perhaps,  in  its  grey  dignity  and  order,  but  saved  from 
coldness  by  its  verdant  parks,  shining  river,  and  benign- 
ant sky.  A  steep  street  led  me  down  to  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  I  looked  round  for  a  hostel.  When  I  saw  a 
plain  substantial  house  near  the  Roman  Baths,  delight- 
fully named  "The  Christopher,"  my  mind  was  made  up 
at  once.  The  name  suggested  something  literary,  some- 
thing old-fashioned ;  and  perhaps  the  legend  of  the  good 
saint  was  at  the  back  of  my  mind.  Entering,  I  booked 
a  room,  proved  that  the  cider  of  Somerset  was  no  whit 
behind  that  of  Gloucester,  and  sallied  forth  to  see  the 
sights. 

I  spent  two  days  at  Bath,  viewing  her  monuments  in 
city  and  suburb.  I  visited  the  famous  Royal  Crescent, 
where  Pickwick  lodged  and  Winkle  had  his  adventure 
with  Mrs.  Dowler  in  the  sedan  chair.  I  drank  the  waters 
in  the  Pump  Room,  beneath  the  statue  of  Beau  Nash, 
the  man  who  first  taught  the  nobility  and  middle  classes 
how  to  mingle  in  social  pleasures.  I  descended  to  the 
roots  of  the  city's  fame;  those  eternal  springs  which  the 
Romans  discovered ;  and  I  strolled  along  streets  which 
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have  the  classic  regularity  and  finish  of  a  couplet    of 
Pope's. 

At  night  the  charm  was  greater,  for  then  the  dimly-lit 
streets  took  on,  more  than  ever,  the  i8th  century  air. 
Walking  under  the  deserted  arcades  of  Bath  Street,  or 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  North  Parade  by  Sheridan's 
garden,  with  no  sound  save  the  Avon  flowing  over  its 
weir,  in  imagination  1  saw  Bath  at  her  heyday  of  wit  and 
fashion.  Among  the  frequenters  were  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Pope,  Garrirk,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Gains- 
borough. Here  Pitt  received  the  fatal  news  of  Auster- 
litz.  Burke  lived  in  one  of  these  houses,  and  in  the 
garden,  just  over  this  wall,  Sheridan  wrote  his  comedies. 

And  the  characters  of  fiction  seemed  as  real  as  their 
authors:  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Lydia  Languish,  !>  b 
Acres,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Tom  Jones,  Squire  Western,  and 
Sophia  were  as  living  in  my  memory  as  Sheridan  and 
Fielding. 

Bath  is  a  unique  bit  of  Kngland  :  at  once  a  repository 
of  Roman  influence  in  Britain  and  a  memorial  to  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  letters. 

After  Bath  I  took  train  to  the  foot  of  the  Mendips, 
walked  to  the  top,  and  proceeding  along  the  ridge  I  came 
to  the  lonely  Mendip  Inn,  where  I  drank  quantities  of 
the  finest  cider  in  the  world  out  of  the  largest  mugs.  On 
leaving  the  inn  I  was  filled  with  a  mysterious  elation 
and  uprising  of  spirit  which  culminated  at  the  ancient 
Roman  ramp  at  Maesbury.  As  I  Stood  on  its  gi 
rampart  and  surveyed  the  valley  of  Avalon  beneath  I 
suddenly  began  to  speak  in  the  Latin  tongue  (though  I 
had  never  been  to  college),  crying  in  a  loud  voice  "  civis 
Romanus  sum."  This  sudden  emergence  of  the  Roman 
strain  in  our  rare  should  be  of  interest  to  ethnologists. 
It  shous  how  powerful  are  the  spirits  of  the  past  which 
haunt  the  solitary  \\iml-s\\ept  ramp.  Leaving  the  awe- 
some atmosphere  of  Maesbury  I  \\alked  down  to  Wells, 
where  surely  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age 
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linger  more  unspoiled  than  at  Oxford.  As  I  neared  the 
city  I  strolled  quietly  along,  feasting  my  eyes  on  the 
lovely  grouping  of  towers,  choir,  chapter-house  and 
bridge  which  makes  the  eastern  view.  By  this  time  the 
pagan  influence  of  the  Roman  camp  had  vanished,  and 
passing  under  the  bridge  which  connects  the  Cathedral 
with  the  Vicar's  Close  I  crossed  the  Cathedral  Close  and 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the  west  front,  with  its 
many  statues.  It  has  been  said  that  Gothic  architecture 
represents  the  aspiration  of  man  to  God ;  on  the  west 
front  of  Wells  the  mediaeval  sculptor  has  carved  that 
aspiration  in  tiers  of  statues  which 

Assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Bathed  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  late  afternoon,  Cathe- 
dral, moat,  and  bishop's  palace  made  a  picture  whose 
beauty  penetrated  and  quickened.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  moments  of  high  pleasure  like  the  opening  scene  in 
"  Hamlet"  or  the  first  strains  of  a  Beethoven  symphony. 

For  three  days  I  haunted  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral 
and  mused  by  the  placid  waters  of  the  palace  moat ;  and 
at  night  I  loitered  under  the  trees  in  the  warm  summer 
darkness,  listening  to  the  bubbling  of  the  three  wells 
which  feed  the  moat,  and  feeling  the  presence  of  the  un- 
seen Cathedral.  At  that  quiet  hour  old  forgotten  dreams 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  lived  again  days  of  fervid 
youthful  friendships  when  Ruskin  first  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  glories  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Amid  that  supreme  beautv  and  peace  I  achieved  the 
object  of  my  quest,  for,  once  more  I  felt  I  could  call  my 
soul  my  own. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  on  the  last  night  of  my  stay, 
I  found  the  only  occupant  of  the  smoke-room  was  a  tall 
red-haired  young  man,  very  brown  and  freckled.  We 
exchanged  greetings,  and  very  soon  he  was  telling  me 
the  object  of  his  visit.  He  was  in  a  state  of  intense 
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happiness  and  excitement,  for  he  had  come  to  see  his 
girl,  and  to  ratify  the  engagement  with  a  ring.  He  pro- 
duced the  ring,  and  gave  me  the  history  of  the  courtship. 
He  was  a  Dorsetshire  farmer,  and  he  had  met  her  at  a 
neighbour's  farm  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Dan  Cupid 
hit  him  straight  and  true  and  the  girl  also.  Never  was 
there  such  a  girl ;  she  could  sing  and  play,  and  had,  too, 
the  more  solid  qualities  that  would  make  a  farmer's  wife. 
With  great  artfulness  he  inveigled  her  for  a  drive  in  his 
trap,  proposed  and  was  accepted.  She  lived  with  a 
maiden  aunt  who  was  a  dragon,  and  would  wish  to  keep 
such  a  treasure ;  but  he  would  not  be  baulked.  Fired  by 
his  tale,  I  called  for  cider,  and  we  drank  health  to  the  girl 
and  confusion  to  the  aunt.  Then  it  was  my  turn.  In- 
spired by  the  cider,  I  flung  Shaw,  Schopenhauer  and 
Ibsen  aside,  and  handed  out  my  own  pearls  of  wisdom. 
Marriage  was  a  lottery;  but  in  his  case  the  prize  was  a 
certainty;  love  at  first  sight  proved  this;  life  was  not  all 
roses,  but  couples  must  pull  together,  both  in  the  same 
direction  of  course;  learn  to  give  and  take,  and  whatever 
trouble  came  all  would  be  well.  He  listened  gravely  to 
m\  remarks,  nodding  agreement,  and  making  comments 
in  a  Dorsetshire  accent  that  was  quite  beyond  my 
comprehension.  We  talked  till  late,  and  parted  with 
mutual  esteem  and  heart v  handshakes. 

Reluctantly  I  tore  myself  away  from  the  old  city,  and 
continued  my  pilgrimage  to  Glastonbury.  There  I 
climbed  the  sacred  mount,  plucked  the  holy  thorn,  and 
spent  a  musing  hour  in  the  grounds  of  the  venerable 
abbey.  Though  most  of  my  Arthurian  lore  had  been 
learned  from  the  "  mere  dandiacal  tinting  "  of  the  Idylls, 
yet  their  memory  helped  my  mood. 

As  I  left  the  abbey  grounds  I  saw  two  men  coming 
down  the  road.  One  was  tall  and  bearded,  he  wore  a 
tweed  suit  and  a  wide  soft  hat.  Il<-  ma  talking  hard, 
swinging  his  umbrella,  and  now  and  then  throwing  back 
his  head  with  a  laugh.  Something  familiar  about  him 
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struck  me,  and  as  he  drew  near,  O  tempora,  O  mores  !  I 
recognised  Bernard  Shaw. 

I  had  read  the  preface  on  "  The  Prospects  of  Christi- 
anitv,"  in  Androcles  and  the  Lion  only  a  short  while 
ago;  and  the  sight  of  the  author  in  the  very  cradle  of 
English  Christian  faith  was  startling.  Had  he  been 
alone  I  would  have  accosted  him  in  the  words  of  another 
dramatist,  "  Que  diable  faites  vous  dans  cette  galere." 

I  stood  watching  him  as  he  walked  away.  On  one  side 
was  the  abbey,  on  the  other  Shaw.  I  felt  as  though  I 
were  between  two  epochs. 

Next  day  I  reached  Lynton,  and  when  I  saw  the  red 
cliffs  of  Devon  facing  the  white  cliffs  of  Wales,  with  the 
blue  channel  between,  making  the  true  British  emblem— 
the  red,  white  and  blue,  that  last  fair  bit  of  my  native 
land  filled  me  with  such  delight  that  the  quaintly  boast- 
ful, but  choice  old  lines  of  Dryden  seemed  not  a  whit  too 
extravagant  when  he  sang 

Fairest   Isle,   all   Isles   excelling, 

Seat  of  pleasure  and  of  Love 
Venus  here  will  choose  her  dwelling 

And  forsake  her  Cyprian  grove. 
Cupid  from  his  fav'rite  nation 

Care   and    envy    will    remove  j 
Jealousy  that  poisons  Passion 

And  despair  that  dies  for  Love. 

For  a  week  I  roamed  the  purple  moors,  explored  the 
green  gorges,  and  sunned  myself  on  the  great  rocks 
"  girt  by  many  an  azure  wave"  ;  and  lying  in  the  sun- 
shine, pondering  over  my  pilgrimage,  it  was  brought 
home  to  me,  how  much  my  pleasure  had  been  enhanced 
by  the  things  for  which  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
stands, — Literature  and  the  Arts. 


SATIRE    AND    SATIRISTS. 
By  J.  W.  MARRIOTT. 

HP  HE  treatment  of  this  subject  in  a  single  evening  is  a 
•*•  task  at  once  too  easy  and  too  difficult.  It  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  collect  information 
concerning  a  few  typical  satirists — Butler  and  Voltaire, 
len  and  Pope,  Byron  and  Swift — and  to  arrange  it 
as  a  series  of  literary  studies  :  but  since  encyclopaedias 
are  accessible  to  anybody,  such  a  treatment  would  prove 
to  be  a  lamentable  waste  of  effort.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subject  is  far  too  vast,  and  presents  so  many  varia- 
tions that  the  essay  would  resolve  itself  into  a  catalogue 
of  names  including  almost  everybody  from  Satan  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  Worse  still,  it  is  possible  to 
fill  volumes  about  Satirists  without  once  coming  to  grips 
with  the  precise  nature  of  Satire  itself.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  multitude  of  satiric  writings  in  the  world,  it 
i>  a  matter  for  surprise  that  no  one  has  yet  attempted  (so 
far  as  1  am  aware)  to  compile  a  sort  of  Anatomy  of  Satire 
as  a  companion  to  the  celebrated  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly. I  suggest  also  in  passing  that  we  need  an 
Anatomy  of  I  lumour — an  analysis  of  its  sources,  ingredi- 
•  -nts.  modifications,  conditions,  and  motifs.  We  can 
recognise  humour  instinctively  :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
exactly  wherein  the  humour  lies.  Similarly,  although 
we  can  generally  appreciate  the  tang  of  satins  it  is  practi- 
cal! \  impossible  to  formularise  it  or  catch  it  in  a  defini- 
tion. 

I  take  it  that  Pathos  is  born  of  a  sense  of  impotence  or 
inexorable  wron^,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cripple  like  Tiny 
Tim  or  Dostoieffski's  "  Idiot";  while  Satire  is  born  of 
a  sense  of  moral  and  culpable  \\ron-.  Bfl  in  the  case  of 
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Bumble  or  Tolstoy's  "  Master  and  Man."  These  are 
elemental  examples  whicH  indicate  the  crude  differences 
between  Pathos  and  Satire.  The  difficulty  is  that  in 
real  life  the  two  forms  of  evil  are  frequently  intertwined, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Hetty  Sorrel,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and 
Amelia  Sedley. 

Again,  as  Satire  is  often  compounded  with  Pathos,  it 
is  also  often  blended  with  Humour.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
great  deal  in  common  between  the  two,  for  each  seems  to 
imply  a  sharp  sense  of  the  incongruous.  Carlyle 
described  Ruskin  as  a  beautiful  bottle  of  soda-water,  and 
we  laugh  at  the  humour  of  the  simile  while  feeling  con- 
scious of  the  sting  behind  it.  The  Reverend  Henry 
James  described  Carlyle  as  "The  same  old  sausage,  fiz- 
zing and  spluttering  in  his  own  grease.  .  .  ";  and  here 
again  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  humour  from  the 
satiric  smack  !  Further,  both  Humour  and  Satire  are 
inspired  by  imperfection  or  freakish  juxtaposition.  In 
a  world  such  as  ours  there  is  abundant  scope  for  each ; 
but  in  Paradise,  both  would  be  out  of  place.  One  can 
poke  neither  fun  nor  satire  at  the  grand  things  like  the 
Dawn  or  the  Sea.  Take  the  well-known  lines  from 
Shakespeare  on  the  Dawn  : 

But  look,  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

or  Milton's  : 

While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray. 

But  when  Butler  says  : 

Then  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn  .  .  . 

we  are  amused,  not  by  the  dawn,  but  by  the  quaintness 
of  the  image,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  mind  that  dis- 
covered the  parallel.  Similarly,  Mark  Tapley  tried  to 
satirise  the  Sea  : 
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The  sea  is  as  nonsensical  a  thing  as  any  going.  It  never  knows 
what  to  do  with  itself.  It  hasn't  got  no  empolyment  for  its  mind, 
and  is  always  in  a  state  of  vacancy.  Like  them  Polar  bears  in  the 
wild  beast  shows  .... 

But  behind  the  satire  and  pathos  of  a  sea-sick  man 
ridiculing  the  Atlantic,  there  is  the  humour  of  the  defi- 
ance— Mark  Tapley  contra  mare  !  It  would  puzzle  any 
man  to  disentangle  the  three.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  Don  Quixote  :  its  humour,  pathos,  and  satire  are 
inseparable,  and  each  contributes  to  the  two  others. 

rrtheless,  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  satirical  without 
betraying  a  gleam  of  humour.  The  German  philoso- 
phers can  be  as  satirical  as  you  please,  but  there  is  no 
ray  of  humour  anywhere.  The  Russian  novelists  seem 
to  have  the  gift  of  satire  as  a  birthright,  but  they  have 
no  natural  mirth.  Occasionally  there  is  a  glow  of  the 
humorous,  but  it  is  seen  only  in  the  darkness  of  utter 
tragedy,  shining  out  like  a  fungus  in  the  night. 

There  is  the  question  of  wit,  too.  Wit  is  curiously 
akin  t<»  sarcasm,  depending  upon  swiftness  of  attack  and 
a  certain  intellectual  dexterity.  And  as  a  sarcasm  may 
be  elaborated  into  a  satire,  so  wit  may  be  expanded  into 
humour.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  sarcasm,  revealing  as  it 
does  an  unmistakable  lapidary  skill  in  its  execution ;  but 
a  satire  is  of  bigger  proportions,  being  architectural.  The 
whole  conception  of  a  book  may  be  humorous  or  satiric, 
while  its  detail  may  be  plain  narrative.  .  .  . 

l.noii-h  !  The  opposite  to  "  sweet  "  is  not  "sour," 
or  "  bitter,"  or  "  savoury,"  but  simply  "  not  sweet." 
If  humour  be  sweet,  pathos  may  be  sour,  and  sarcasm 
bitter.  Perhaps  bitterness  is  at  the  lu-art  of  all  satire. 
And  while  we  cannot  endure  bitterness  alone,  we  ma\ 
appreciate  its  subtle  presence  \\ith  other  things,  as  men 
like  the  sourness  in  grouse  or  the  bitterness  in  bilberries. 

It  '  all  men)  who  observed  that  all  sar- 

casm is  of  the  devil ;  and  one  can  only  conclude  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  infrin-r  the  devil's  copyright-   \\ith 
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or  without  consent.  The  idea  is  fallacious  on  the  face  of 
it.  There  is  an  evil  sarcasm  which  springs  from  cyni- 
cism, and  a  variety  of  satire  which  is  Satanic.  The  man 
who  has  outlived  all  his  enthusiasms  and  seen  the  failure 
of  his  ideals  not  infrequently  sits  apart  from  humanity 
and  mocks  at  its  multitudinous  folly.  Sarcasm  is  his 
weapon,  and  destruction  is  his  purpose.  He  jeers  with 
equal  readiness  at  good  and  bad,  abusing  the  faith  of  a 
saint,  the  ardent  schemes  of  a  revolutionary,  the  love- 
idylls  of  youth,  the  sagacity  of  age.  Neither  Diogenes 
in  his  tub,  nor  Oscar  Wilde  in  his  Parisian  cate  shows 
the  least  indulgence,  makes  the  least  allowance.  The 
epigrams  of  a  cynic  are  sinister  and  malignant.  He 
would  satirise  life  to  one  dead  level,  even  as  the  power  of 
water  tends  to  reduce  the  earth  to  flatness.  The  sweetest 
rivulet  ends  in  a  bitter  salt  sea ;  the  sweetest  illusion  ends 
in  a  moaning  monotony  of  barren  waste.  The  people 
who  take  everything  with  a  pinch  of  salt  become  embit- 
tered, and  end  as  a  pillar  of  salt.  Remember — Byron, 
Swift,  Maxim  Gorki,  Baudelaire,  Murger,  Gissing, 
Wilde. 

The  bitterness  of  such  satire  is  the  bitterness  of  a  salt 
desert  or  a  Dead  Sea.  But  there  is  another  bitterness 
which  is  a  preservative  or  a  tonic.  There  is  a  satire 
whose  very  tang  is  a  savour  to  life.  It  is  good,  not  evil ; 
quinine  and  iron ;  a  moral  medicine.  Changing  the 
image  again,  there  is  a  satirist  who  uses  his  gift  as  a 
rapier,  and  fights  against  hypocrisy  and  injustice  for  all 
he  is  worth.  Notice  how  Ruskin  heaps  sarcasm  upon 
the  heads  of  his  adversaries  !  Hark  to  Carlyle  trouncing 
his  historical  villains  !  Observe  Cardinal  Newman  .  .  . 
or  Thackeray  ...  or  Ibsen  ...  or  Bunyan  ...  or  even 
Elijah  !  These  men  are  not  disillusioned  cynics  :  they 
have  faith  !  Not  the  same  faith,  granted,  but  faith  that 
changes  life  from  a  Mad  Tea-Party  to  an  Iliad.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  use  sarcasm  and  satire  with  divine  rage 
and  amazing  effect. 
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As  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  pointed  out,  the  street 
gamins  who  laugh  at  a  fat  man  must  have  an  ideal  of 
Adonis  at  the  back  of  their  minds;  and  a  man  who  de- 
nounces anything  as  wrong  must  have  an  innate  percep- 
tion of  right.  The  partisan's  satire  is  a  recoil  against 
evil,  and  by  implication,  an  affirmation  of  integrity.  It 
is  neither  wormwood  nor  poison;  but  cynicism  is  both. 

The  question  now  emerges  :  how  far  can  satire  be  con- 
sidered as  literature,  as  art  ?  That  it  can  be  useful  for 
propagandism  is  clear,  but  the  artist  must  consider  things 
dispassionately.  Indeed  some  well-known  writers 
(\Yillmott,  for  example)  have  denied  to  satire  a  place 
in  literature  at  all.  The  Greek  lampoon  is  no  more  satire 
than  the  cartoon  is  statesmanship.  It  doubtless  served 
its  purpose  in  national  life  as  the  caricature  does  in  poli- 
tics; but  it  is  not  entitled  to  claim  immortality  on  that 
account.  Similarly,  many  of  our  so-called  satires  are 
nothing  better  than  personal  attacks  inspired  by  base 
motives  of  jealousy  or  pique.  Milton's  attack  upon 
Salmasius  is  a  lamentable  instance.  The  satire  of 
Milton's  Satan  is  finely  conceived,  but  we  cannot  but 
deplore  the  mean  controversy  which  led  the  great  epic 
poet  to  calling  his  human  opponent  a  numskull,  a  beast, 
a  puppy,  a  slug,  a  hare-brained  blunderbuss,  a  filthy  hog. 
He  boasted  that  he  had  shortened  Salmasius'  life  by  his 
invective,  but  he  lost  his  own  sight  through  prolonged 
delving  in  the  depths  of  personal  slander. 

Some  of  the  satires  of  Dryden  and  Pope  stand  con- 
demned for  the  same  reason.     As  attacks  upon  persons 
they  are  almost  diabolically  clever;  but  considered  as 
ture,  they  exemplify  exactly  how  satire  should  not 
be  done.      Take  a  specimen  from  Dryden  :  — 

Og  from  a  treason  tavern  rolling  home 
Round  as  a  globe  and  liquored  every  chink ; 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link  : 
With  all  that  bulk  tlu-n-'s  nothing  lost  in  Og; 
For  every  inch  that  IB  not  fool  ia  rogue  .... 
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A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull, 
For  writing  treason  and  for  writing  dull  : 
To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil, 
But  to  be  hung  for  nonsense  is  the  devil  .  .  . 

Shad  well  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 

Who  stands  confirmed   in  full  stupidity; 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  makes  pretence, 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 

Perhaps     the     prince    of    personal    satires     is     Pope's 
"Sporus":- 

Let  Sporus  tremble !  What,  that  thing  of  silk  ? 

Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk? 

Satire  or  sense,  alas,  can  Sporus  feel? 

Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel? 

Yet  yet  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 

This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinks  and  stings, 

Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 

Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys; 

So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 

And  as  the  prompter  breathes  the  puppet  squeaks ; 

Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,   familiar  toad, 

Half   froth,   half    venom,    spits   himself    abroad. 

Here  is  satire  grovelling  and  abased.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  satire  is  malicious  in  consequence.  Satire 
can,  and  often  does  attain  to  great  heights  as  certainly 
as  it  sinks  to  depths,  and  the  highest  type  of  satire  comes 
near  to  poetry.  "  The  satirist  is  only  related  to  the 
poet,"  says  Willmott,  "  when  he  illuminates  life  with 
fancy ;  ennobles  invective  into  allegory ;  puts  the  crown 
upon  the  martyr  of  Learning ;  or  salts  a  moral  malefac- 
tion  in  fire.  As  a  mere  outburst  of  passion,  disappoint- 
ment, or  rivalry,  satire  is  banished  from  the  family  of 
song."  Obviously  the  motive  makes  all  the  difference. 
To  write  for  spite,  like  writing  for  money,  fame,  or  any 
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other  paltry  motive  is  bound  to  fall  short  of  literature  for 
the  simple  reason  that  men  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.  Pope  on  Addison  cannot  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment,  but  Addison  on  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  is  not  only  delightful  satire  but  delightful  litera- 
ture. When  Doctor  Johnson  hated,  he  hit  and  kicked ; 
but  Goldsmith's  Retaliation  is  full  of  quiet  laughter  and 
magnanimity.  Dickens  painted  his  villains  in  tar, 
rolled  them  in  slime,  conceived  them  as  monsters  wallow- 
ing in  prehistoric  sludge;  but  Thackeray  knew  that  his 
wickedest  men  were  very  much  like  other  men,  and  he 
loved  them  even  when  he  exposed  them.  One  cannot  help 
contrasting  Dickens's  rage  over  the  humbugging  Peck- 
sniff with  Thackeray's  soft  laughter  over  the  humbug- 
ging Joe  Sedley.  Charlotte  Bronte  attacked  the  curates 
with  something  approaching  frenzy,  but  compare  the  wax- 
Jane  Austen  treats  the  Reverend  Collins  !  In  the  sphere 
of  politics  take  this  gem  from  a  speech  in  the  House : 

The       P s    are      the  curse  of    the  country,    from  the  tootlilc» 

hag  now  grinning  in  the  gallery,  to  the  white-livered  scoundrel  now 
shivering  on  the  floor! 

and  compare  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  an 
opponent  whose  arguments  he  had  shattered,  that  IK; 
should  in  future  confine  his  attention  to  the  realm  of 
opinions  and  refrain  from  entering  the  perilous  world 
of  facts.  A  bitter  sentence,  true,  but  it  was  delivered 
with  a  paternal  and  illuminating  smile  ! 

Thus  examples  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely . 
The  whole  situation  might  be  aptly  summed  up  by  the 
cry  of  Stephano  in  "  The  Tempest"  : 

A  most  delicate  monster.  His  forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend;  hia  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to 
detract. 

Dwelling  a  little  longer  on  the  more  elevated  types  of 

s.it ire,  one  naturally  turns  to  the  great  subject  of  Irony. 

's  very  constitution,  Irony  implies  humour  and  an  is- 
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tic  restraint.  The  truculent  satirist  is  often  guilty  of 
assault  and  battery,  and  there  is  about  as  much  delicacy 
in  his  language  as  there  is  in  the  thwack  of  a  shillelah. 
But  the  true  Ironist  must  write  with  absolute  self-control 
and  the  utmost  care,  and  for  this  reason,  Irony  deserves 
a  place  in  literature.  There  is  evidently  something  para- 
doxical in  Irony.  An  allegory  is  a  story  with  a  parallel 
movement,  rather  like  the  octave  coupler  on  an  organ  : 
but  Irony  is  a  sort  of  contrary  motion  or  literary  counter- 
point. Its  censure  is  only  to  be  perceived  by  inverse 
suggestion — a  form  of  praise  wherein  the  satire  is  heard 
as  faint  overtones.  And  the  finest  Irony,  like  the  most 
artful  pun,  is  always  liable  to  be  taken  seriously.  There 
is  in  the  New  Testament  a  perfect  example  of  Irony  which 
has  puzzled  hundreds  of  literalists  :  "  Make  to  your- 
selves friends  with  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that 
when  all  else  fail  it  may  receive  you  into  its  everlasting- 
habitations." 

Illustrations  of  Irony  will  occur  at  once  in  all  sorts  of 
places.  John  Galsworthy  has  a  play  called  "  Justice," 
and  there  is  an  obvious  Irony  in  the  very  title.  Macaulay 
extolled  a  certain  book  as  a  great  work — a  very  great 
work.  Its  total  surface  covered  so  many  acres,  and  its 
total  weight  was  so  many  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Subjects  of  an  ironical  nature  vary  enormously,  from 
Max  Beerbohm's  Caricatures  to  Squire's  Parodies,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  satire  of  Court  Fools.  But  in  my 
own  opinion,  the  most  cutting  ironies  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  facts  of  human  life  and  history. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  further  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  direct  and  indirect  satire.  Nevertheless,  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  using  a  couple  of  illustrations  for 
their  own  sake.  The  first  I  borrow  from  the  Rev.  John 
Skelton  who  ruthlessly  attacked  the  great  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  the  hey-dey  of  his  magnificence ;  the  other  I 
take  from  Dean  Swift.* 

*The  example  of  indirect  satire  was  selected  from  Swift's  Essay  on 
Polite  Conversation. 
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The  former  was  a  country  Rector  who  had  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  for  writing  virulent  verse  which  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  "  The  Father  of  English  doggerel." 
Both  Erasmus  and  Caxton  referred  to  his  achievements  in 
terms  of  extravagant  admiration,  but  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  verses  to-day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
made  the  great  Cardinal  wince  considerably.  In  fact  \Y<>1- 
sey  gave  orders  for  his  arrest,  but  Skelton  fled  to  West- 
minster and  claimed  right  of  sanctuary  of  his  friend 
Abbot  Islip.  The  following  are  characteristic  specimens 
of  Skeltonic  verse  :  — 

Our  barons  be  so  bold 
Into  a  mousehole  they  would 
Run  away  and  creep 
Like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Dare  not  look  out  at  door 
For  dread  of  the  mastiff  cur, 
For  dread  the   butcher's  dog 
Would  worry   them   like  a  hog. 

For  all  their  noble  blood 
He  plucks  them  by  the  hood 
And  shakes  them  by  the  ear 
And  brings  them  in  such  fear 
He  baiteth  them  like  a  bear 
Like  an  ox  or  a  bull; 
Their  wits  he  saith  are  dull, 
He  saith  they  have  no  brain 
Their  estate  to  maintain, 
And  maketh  them  to  bow  the  knee 
Before    his    Majesty. 

Speak  ye  no  more  of  that 
For  dread  of  that  red  hat, 
Take  pepper  in  the  nose 
For  then  thy  head  off  goes. 

Skelton  says  of  himself  :  — 

Tho*  my  rime  be  ragged, 
Tattered   and    jagged, 
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Rudely  rain  beaten, 
Rusty  and  moth-eaten, 
If  ye  take  well  therewith 
It   hath   in   it   some   pith. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  are  two  main  classes 
of  satirists,  viz. — the  followers  of  Horace  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Juvenal.  Perhaps  "  followers  "  is  hardly  the 
word,  but  at  least  the  two  broad  classes  have  their  proto- 
types in  the  classical  poets  already  named.  Horace 
knew  Rome  when  she  was  near  the  culmination  of  her 
imitative  culture;  Juvenal  was  a  youth  under  Nero,  and 
knew  intimately  the  corrupt  age  of  Rome  under  Domi- 
tian.  Horace  preached  common-sense  rather  than  moral 
earnestness,  and  his  style  was  distinguished  by  elegance 
rather  than  inner  beauty.  He  was  proud  of  his  worldly 
prudence,  high  friends,  and  fine  banquets.  In  short,  he 
was  more  interested  in  Society  than  in  Humanity.  De- 
lightful as  his  satires  are,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
poet  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  very  people  he 
satirised.  His  censure  is  mainly  pleasantry. 

We  picture  him  as  a  dark,  podgy  man,  of  weak  sight 
and  sauntering  gait,  his  hair  smeared  with  Syrian  oint- 
ment. He  strolls  along  the  Sacred  Way  and  meets  a 
bore,  and  the  incident  is  described  in  lively  and  felicitous 
humour.  We  find  him  laughing  easily  at  the  world  and 
at  himself,  or  enjoying  the  raillery  of  his  own  slave  dur- 
ing the  Bacchanalia.  He  affects  no  lofty  views  on  life, 
but  he  is  free  from  cant,  and  he  shuns  extremes.  Nor 
does  he  object  to  sly  flattery  of  Augustus,  nor  the  adula- 
tion of  his  patron  Maecenas. 

Juvenal  was  in  many  ways  a  complete  contrast.  He 
declined  to  compromise  with  the  enemy,  but  attacked 
with  frenzy.  He  was  revolted  by  the  opulence,  the  blood, 
and  the  blasphemy  of  those  times.  We  conceive  decadent 
Rome  as  something  too  sultry,  too  heavily  perfumed, 
with  tropic  flowers  of  glaring  colours  and  passionate 
beauty.  Horace  might  have  been  merely  amused,  but 
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Juvenal  was  enraged,  and  he  assaulted  with  terrific  fury 
and  an  eloquence  that  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 

As  illustrations  of  the  Horatian  type  of  satirist,  one 
naturallv  thinks  of  Erasmus.  In  spite  of  the  romantic 
eccentricity  of  his  career,  the  basis  of  his  character  and 
teaching  was  common-sense.  He  eschewed  extremes, 
the  monks  railing  at  him,  the  reformers  abusing  him. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  "  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  and  Luther 
hatched  it."  Boileau  also  reminds  one  instinctively  of 
Horace  bv  tin-  very  lightness  of  his  ridicule  and  his 
fashionable  attitude. 

Juvenilian  satirists  include  Buchanan,  whose  attacks 
upon  the  Franciscans  were  almost  murderous;  Dryden, 
\\hose  prose  was  and  is  unfortunately  overshadowed  by 
his  verse;  C'hurchiH,  his  disciple — the  "comet  of  the 
season";  Junius,  whose  style  was  so  admirably  adapted 
t<»i  the  effective  achievement  of  his  purposes;  and  hun- 
dreds more.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  which 
type  of  satirist  works  the  more  mischief  among  the  foe, 
for  while  the  direct  assault  is  often  the  more  impressive 
and  terrifying,  the  quiet  pleasantry  is  liable  to  be  the 
mme  deadly.  One  can  meet  an  adversary  \\lio  charges 
like  cavalry  and  bombards  like  artillery;  but  the  half- 
am  used,  half-frivolous  enemy  is  too  close  and  too  change- 
able to  be  easily  despatched.  Similarly,  we  might  dis- 
at  considerable  length  the  relative  merits  of  the 
frontal  satirist  \\ith  the  ironist,  but  since  there  is  no 
method  of  computing  the  exact  havoc  inflicted  by  either 
party,  the  discussion  must  end  in  personal  opinions.  For 
my  own  part,  1  believe  thai  quiet  mockery  and  ironical 
laughter  are  the  more  formidable. 

The  main  stream  of  ('lassie  satire  is  represented  by  the 
\\ork  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  as  I  have  said.  There  are 
other  writers  \\  ho  mi^ht  be  mentioned — Lucilius,  Ennius, 
and  I. IYIUS  Andronicus,  f,,r  instance — but  the  two  authors 
named  stand  for  everything  that  is  significant.  The 
tendency  reappears  in  later  centuries  in  Dryden  and 
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Pope  (in  this  country),  and  in  Boileau  and  Voltaire  (in 
France).  But  modern  satire  seems  to  me  to  be  distinctly 
traceable  to  three  writers,  each  of  whom  epitomises  a 
definite  phase  in  the  development  of  satire.  They  are  : 
Skelton,  Swift,  Butler.  Skelton  typifies  the  sort  of  satire 
which  is  direct  and  fierce,  and  illustrations  of  his  style 
and  method  have  already  been  cited.  Swift  excelled  in 
the  more  subtle  method  of  indirect  attack  in  the  form 
of  inimitable  irony,  and  of  his  tactics  we  have  recently 
had  examples.  Butler,  however,  who  carries  the  evolu- 
tion of  satire  a  long  step  further,  deserves  considerable 
attention — much  more  indeed  than  can  be  allotted  to  him 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  had  undoubtedly  a  stronger 
positive  note  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  while  he 
could  cast  ridicule  with  the  ferocity  of  Skelton  and  the 
dexterity  of  Swift,  he  surpassed  them  in  that  he  took  the 
trouble  to  point  out  a  more  excellent  way.  It  has  some- 
times been  objected  that  satirists  are  merely  destructive — 
savage  iconoclasts  who  smash  but  cannot  build,  who  pull 
to  pieces  but  cannot  amend.  Such  an  accusation  breaks 
down  before  the  amazing  and  admirable  satire  of  Samuel 
Butler. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  practically  all  our  present- 
day  satire  is  derived  directly  from  Butler.  It  was  he 
who  made  it  possible.  Bernard  Shaw  draws  the  chief  of 
his  inspiration  from  him  and  freely  acknowledges  it, 
though  few  people  believe  him.  Hilaire  Belloc,  too,  has 
read  his  Butler  to  good  purpose,  though,  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  nowhere  admits  the  fact  directly.  If  you 
doubt  it,  read  first  "  The  Path  to  Rome,"  then  turn  to 
"  Alps  and  Sanctuaries."  As  for  Gilbert  Cannan,  to 
name  but  one  other  of  our  modern  satirists,  his  own 
painstaking  solicitude  that  we  should  not  forget  Samuel 
Butler  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  literary  lineage. 

Who,  then,  is  this  Samuel  Butler  ?  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  well-known  headmaster  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
son  of  a  country  vicar.  He  was  destined  for  Holy  Orders, 
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but  never  reached  his  destination.  "  I  am  not  one  of 
those,'*  he  said  long  afterwards,  "  Who  have  travelled 
along1  a  set  road  towards  an  end  that  I  have  foreseen  or 
desired  to  reach.  I  have  made  a  succession  of  jaunts  or 
pleasure  trips  from  meadow  to  meadow.  Nevertheless  I 
have  strayed  into  no  field  in  which  I  have  not  found  a 
flower  that  was  \\orth  the  picking."  So  he  set  up  as  a 
painter,  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  as  a 
writer,  losing  thereby  hundreds  of  pounds.  Pecuniary 
losses,  however,  left  him  unmoved.  He  wrote  frankly 
for  poster] tv.  His  fame  with  his  contemporaries  was  not 
great ;  he  disturbed  them  too  much ;  but  the  passage  of 
the  years  will  bring  him  ever  greater  accessions  of 
readers.  "In  the  department  of  Satire,"  writes  G.  B. 
Shaw,  "  Butler  is  the  greatest  English  writer  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Such  a  statement  needs 
no  other  support  than  Butler's  work  itself.  Whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  there  it  stands,  masterly  and  original. 
Let  us  take  a  few  specimens  at  random  : 

A  bad  sign  for  man's  peace  in  his  own  convictions  when  he  cannot 
stand  turning  the  canvas  of  his  life  upside  down. 

Take  a  spiritual  outing  occasionally,  try  seasonarianism ;  people 
must  go  to  church  to  be  a  little  better,  to  the  theatre  to  be  a  little 
naughtier,  to  the  Royal  Institution  to  be  a  little  more  scientific  than 
they  really  are. 

The  most  examination-ridden  people  in  the  world  are  the  Chinese, 
and  they  are  the  least  progressive. 

Raffaelle,  Pl;r  Auivlius,  Dante,  Goethe,  and  two  others 

(neither  of  them  Englishmen)  should  be  consigned  to  limbo  as  the 
Seven  Humbugs  of  Christendom. 

A  man  is  a  passing  mood  coming  up  and  going  down  in  the  mind 
of  his  country  :  he  is  the  twitching  of  a  nerve,  a  smile,  a  frown,  a 
thought  of  shame  or  honour,  as  it  may  happen. 

A  sense  of  humour  keen  enough  to  show  a  man  his  own  absurdities, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  people,  will  keep  him  from  the  commission 
of  all  sins,  save  those  that  are  worth  committing. 

All  progress  is  based  upon  a  universal  innate  desire  on  the  part 
of  every  organism  to  live  beyond  its  income. 

All  things  are  either  of  the  nature  of  a  piece  of  string,  or  a  knife. 
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One  makes  for  togetheriness,  the  other  for  splitty-uppiness.  In  high 
philosophy  one  should  never  look  at  a  piece  of  string  without 
considering  it  also  as  a  knife,  nor  at  a  knife  without  considering  it  as 
a  piece  of  string. 

When  the  righteous  man  turneth  away  from  the  righteousness  that 
he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  neither  quite  lawful  nor 
quite  right,  he  will  generally  be  found  to  have  gained  in  amiability 
what  he  has  lost  in  holiness.  It  is  as  immoral  to  be  too  good  as 
to  be  too  anything  else.  How  often  do  we  not  see  the  children 
ruined  thro'  the  virtues  of  their  parents  ?  Truly  he  visiteth  the 
virtues  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  Vice  is  the  awakening  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
without  which  there  is  no  life  worthy  of  the  name.  There  cannot 
be  a  "  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good  "  without  a  "  Prove  all  things  " 
going  before  it. 

"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  an  infamous  libel  on  life  and  things, 
a  blasphemy  against  the  fundamental  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  :  its 
heaven  is  essentially  infidel,  a  transformation  scene  at  Drury  Lane. 
"  No  Cross,  no  Crown,"  is  the  bargaining  Jewish  spirit  that  pervades 
it.  There  is  no  conception  of  the  faith  that  a  man  should  do  his 
duty  cheerfully,  with  all  his  might,  tho'  he  will  never  be  paid  directly 
or  indirectly.  Still  less  is  there  any  conception  that  unless  a  man 
has  this  faith  he  is  not  worth  thinking  about. 

Butler's  favourite  text  :  Be  not  righteous  over  much  :  neither  make 
thyself  over  wise  :  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself  ?  Be  not 
overmuch  wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolish  :  why  shouldest  thou  die 
before  thy  time? 

Favourite  anecdote — of  a  Freethinker,  who  said  :  "  I  am  an  Atheist, 
thank  God." 

Satire  has  taken  many  forms — poetic,  dramatic,  alle- 
gorical, and  fiction.  It  gleams  in  the  dialectics  of  New- 
man, and  glows  red  in  the  Sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
It  abounds  in  theological  treatises  and  political  pamph- 
lets. It  springs  out  in  the  form  of  an  epigram,  and  occa- 
sionally of  an  epitaph.  A  famous  mot  is  usually  satiri- 
cal. For  examples  .  .  .  "The  more  I  see  of  men  and 
women,  the  more  I  respect  my  dog"  ;  "  A  cynic  knows 
the  price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing"; 
"  There  are  two  classes  of  human  beings — the  Bores  and 
the  Bored1 ';  and  so  on.  English  humour,  especially 
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popular  humour,  is  closely  bound  up  with  satire,  and  the 
jokes  of  our  weekly  papers  or  our  annual  pantomimes  are 
rarely  pure  fun.  "Take  a  dozen  jokes  at  random,  and 
the  point  is  almost  invariably  a  sharp  one.  Take  a  case 
of  repartee  as  it  is  heard  'from  the  back  of  a  political 
meeting.  .  .  It  is  a  matter  for  serious  contemplation  that 
the  British  race  is  satirical  almost  by  instinct,  and  the 
fact  that  satire  flourishes  here  is  not  by  any  means  a  com- 
pliment. The  times  which  are  good  for  the  satirist  are 
bad  for  the  man.  Fielding  declares  that  the  source  of 
satire  is  affectation,  and  taking  these  two  premises  to- 
gether, the  conclusion  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  .  .  . 

On  a  bigger  scale,  we  discover  satire  masking  in  the 
form  of  the  Epic,  as  in  Don  Quixote  or  Hudibras;  or  in 
the  guise  of  Humour  as  in  the  works  of  Thackeray  or 
Jane  Austen  ;  or  hidden  in  the  form  of  Pathos,  as  in  cer- 
tain poems  of  Tennyson  and  Browning;  or  of  Tragedy, 
as  in  Gissing  and  Thomas  Hardy.  Our  English  novels 
are  shot  through  and  through  with  satire,  and  practically 
all  novelists  from  Fielding  to  the  present  day  have  a 
vein  of  criticism  running  across  their  works.  The 
moderns  profess  to  depict  life  as  they  find  it,  truthfully 
rather  than  accurately,  potirt  raving  and  recording  the 
emotions  conjured  up  by  actuality.  This  being  so  it  is 
inevitable  that  satire,  either  direct  or  implied,  will  reveal 
itself  in  the  theme.  The  author  who  wants  an  ideal 
subject  must  get  away  from  the  pressure  of  facts,  either 
by  shifting  the  story  to  some  romantic  spot  like  the  Coral 
Is]»-s  ,,!  Slacpnnle  ,  ,r  the  \or\\a\  of  Miss  (  'orelli  ;  or  bv 
harkin-  hack  to  earlier  times  to  which  the  distance  lends 
enchantment,  as  in  the  historical  romance  of  Jeffery 
Farnol  or  Conan  Doyle.  To  be  in  intimate  contact  with 
such  a  world  as  ours,  and  such  a  Society  as  we  have  in 
iliis  "Sceptred  isle"  is  to  grow  satirical;  and  the  mass 
of  our  fiction  is  tinged  or  dyed  with  ii.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Caiman's  "  Three  Pretty  Men"  (a  satire  on  com- 
mercial  Manchester);  Well's  "Soul  of  a  Bishop"  (a 
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satire  on  the  Church);  W.  L.  George's  "Stranger's 
Wedding,"  (a  satire  on  social  caste);  Somerset 
Maugham's  "Human  Bondage"  (a  satire  on  love); 
Hilaire  Belloc's  "  Mr.  Clutterbuck's  Election"  (a  satire 
of  party  politics);  or  Beresford's  "  These  Lynnekers"  (a 
satire  on  gentility)  .  .  .  All  these  and  scores  of  others  are 
satirical  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  delineate  our  con- 
temporary world,  and  there  is  no  more  effective  way  of 
satirising  it  than  by  drawing  it  in  all  its  native  ugliness. 
The  sentence  may  be  judged  harsh  and  unnecessarily 
severe ;  but  I  submit  that  the  very  presence  of  satire  is 
the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  the  one  redeem- 
ing feature.  When  satire  is  dead,  then  indeed,  we  are  "  in 
a  parlous  state."  Let  us  therefore  get  on  with  our 
grumbling. 


BROKEN   ARCS. 
By  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

44OROKEN  ARCS."  Browning's  phrase  is  one 
which  applies  with  singular  appropriateness  to 
the  lives  of  those  unhappy  men  and  women  of  genius 
with  whom  this  brief  essay  is  concerned.  Their  promise, 
brilliant  though  it  was,  never  attained  its  full  perfection. 
Trouble,  ill-health,  dissipation,  or  domestic  misfortune 
marred  their  genius  and  dimmed  their  creative  faculties 
even  where  it  did  not  actually  put  a  period  to  their  lives. 
Yet,  even  so,  the  amount  of  performance  which  stands  to 
their  account  is  sufficient  to  suggest  what  might  have 
been  the  full  beauty  of  the  "  perfect  round,"  whereof  we 
only  see  the  "  broken  arc." 

In  some  instances,  of  course,  the  seeming  unkindness 
of  fate  has  (paradoxically)  been  one  of  the  factors  which 
has  earned  its  victims  an  enduring  fame.  There  is  in 
an  author's  one  brilliant  book,  a  poet's  one  beautiful 
ion,  something  which  never  fails  to  appeal  to  ihe 
speculative  faculty  which  is  present  in  most  people's 
minds.  "  If  a  man  could  write  so  finely  before  attaining 
maturity,  how  would  he  not  have  written  had  his  genius 
reached  its  full  perfection?" — such  is  the  thought  which 
comes  readily  to  the  mind  of  anyone  reading,  for 
example,  those  fine  sonnets  of  Rupert  Brooke's  on  his 
"  Old  \  !  <  ,  mlrhester"  : 

Oh,  is  the  water  sweet  and  cool, 
Gentle  and  brown,  above  the  pool? 
And  laughs  the  immortal  river  still 
Under  the  mill,  under  the  mill? 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  too,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  thought  should  be  questioned.      Take,  for  instance, 
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Brooke  himself — his  work  had  already  showed  a  steady 
development  both  in  conception  and  in  execution,  from 
his  earliest  published  efforts  to  its  culmination  in  the  war 
sonnets.  It  may  be  considered  as  fairly  certain  that  he 
would  have  continued  so  to  develop  and  improve,  yet, 
even  so,  would  his  work  ever  have  taken  his  country- 
men's hearts  by  storm  as  it  has  done,  without  the  added 
touch  of  human  interest  given  by  his  early  and  pathetic 
end  ?  Take  again,  the  well-known  example  of  Emily 
Bronte.  "  Wuthering  Heights  "  remains  for  all  time 
as  the  one  amazing  outcrop  of  her  genius,  a  few  short 
lyrics  excepted.  Would  she  have  repeated  or  even 
excelled  that  astonishing  performance  ?  Who  can  tell, 
who  even  guess  ?  So  it  is  with  many  of  those  authors 
of  whose  lives  and  talents  a  brief  consideration  follows. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  life  of  Chatterton,  the  "  marvel- 
lous boy,"  whose  strange  career  of  literary  deception  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  psychological  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  literature.  How  much  of  the  imaginative 
fabric  which  he  built  up  around  the  personality — also 
entirely  fanciful — of  Thomas  Rowley,  parish  priest  of  St. 
John's,  Bristol,  was  sheer  deliberate  forgery,  and  how 
much  arose  from  a  peculiar  faculty  for  self-deception,  no 
one  can  with  certainty  know.  To  children  their  make- 
believe  is  absolutely  real,  more  real  than  the  actual  world 
around  them  :  and  it  is  possible  that  Chatterton,  himself 
little  more  than  a  child,  and  gifted  too  with  the  perpetual 
childlikeness  which  so  often  accompanies  imaginative 
genius,  all  but  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  false 
from  true.  Steeped  as  he  was  in  the  atmosphere  of 
antiquity  through  his  youthful  lingerings  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  in  his  native  town,  he  early  began 
to  build  up  a  mental  picture  of  the  i5th  Century  Bristol, 
peopled  in  part  by  historical  personages,  in  part  by  the 
creatures  of  his  fancy.  In  1764  he  produced  his  first 
"  forged  antiques,"  a  coat  of  arms,  a  pedigree,  and  a 
number  of  poems,  all  of  which  were  accepted  without 
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hesitation  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  offered. 
Later  efforts  met  with  equal  success,  and  then  came  the 
famous  "  Rowley  Poems,"  ascribed  to  the  priest  Rowley 
already  referred  to,  and  written  throughout  in  a  sham 
archaic  diction. 

\Valpole,  whose  patronage  he  had  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain, was  advised  by  his  friends  that  the  poems  were 
modern  forgeries,  and  in  1770  Chatterton  (having  left 
Bristol  to  court  fame  in  London)  gave  up  the  unequal 
struggle  against  starvation  and  committed  suicide  by 
poisoning  at  the  age  of  17.  His  poems  are  interesting 
examples  of  the  work  of  a  precocious  genius,  but  intrjnsi- 
callv  their  value  is  questionable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  here  to  the 
short  lives  and  brilliant  gifts  of  those  two  poets  whose 
sad  life  story  is  their  only  quality  in  common — Keats 
and  Kd-ar  Allan  Poe.  Present-day  judgment  is  inclined 
to  modify  the  strictures  passed  upon  Keats'  critics  by 
Shelley  and  other  contemporaries,  as  regards  their  effect 
upon  the  poet's  health.  Modern  knowledge  of  consump- 
tion and  its  causes  discounts  the  idea  that  the  disease 
rould  be  caused  or  even  greatly  accelerated  by  distress  of 
mind,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  all  the  praise  in  the 
world  would  not  have  kept  John  Keats  alive  to  write 
another  "  Hndymion."  It  is  undeniable  that  most 
authors  desire  popularity,  and  that  the  failure  to  attain 
\<T\  'bitter  to  them.  George  Meredith's  letters  con- 
tain some  pertinent  references  to  this  question  :  "  Never 
mind"  (In-  \\ritrs  i<>  ,(  friend)  "  if  \ve  ran  but  get  the 
public  ear — oh,  my  dear  old  b<»\  !"  And  again,  referring 
to  the  vast  sum  paid  to  George  Klioi  bv  "  Cornhill"  for 
one  of  her  novels,  "  Ivm  Dieu  !  Will  aught  like  this 
ever  happen  to  me?"  In  another  letter  he  wrote  more 
fully  on  the  subject  :  "  As  1  am  unpopular  I  am  ill-paid, 
and  therefore  bound  to  work  double  tides,  hardh  BVW 
able  to  lay  do\\  n  the  pen.  This  .itlVris  m\  \\eakened 
ich,  and  so  the  vinous  circle  is  looped."  There 
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could  be  no  more  lucid  example  of  the  process  of  action 
and  reaction,  cause  and  effect,  which  is  at  the  root  of  most 
literary  tragedies. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  astonishing,  if  hectic,  genius  is  at 
once  the  child  and  the  victim  of  his  weaknesses.  While 
yet  a  mere  child  he  wrote  the  wonderful  lyric — "  To 
Helen  " —which  contains  two  lines  which  have  become 
indissolubly  a  part  of  the  language, 

The  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

His  later  work  became  more  and  more  a  reflex  of  his 
drug-tainted  and  feverish  fancy,  even  while  it  increased 
in  power  and  technical  skill.  Its  haunting  music  is 
such  melody  as  is  heard  in  dreams,  the  same  weird  and 
wonderful  strain  that  rings  in  "  Kubla  Khan"  and 
"The  Ancient  Mariner." 

Coleridge's  intemperance  is  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge :  but  while  his  own  magnificent  gifts  rose  superior 
even  to  this  handicap,  in  the  case  of  Hartley  Coleridge 
it  was  responsible — in  conjunction  with  the  supersensi- 
tiveness  so  often  the  bane  of  men  of  literary  genius — 
for  a  blighted  and  embittered  career.  His  early  promise 
— as  indicated  in  his  father's  letters — was  great :  but 
a  disappointment  in  the  form  of  failure  to  win  the  Newdi- 
gate  Prize  for  English  verse  caused  him  to  turft  to  drink 
for  comfort,  and  the  habit  never  left  him.  It  was  the 
reason  for  his  loss  of  an  Oxford  Fellowship  which  would 
have  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  anxiety,  and  this 
second  blow  confirmed  the  effect  of  the  earlier  disap- 
pointment. Thereafter  his  life  is  a  melancholy  story 
of  intemperance  and  failing  powers,  and  had  he  been 
gifted  with  a  greater  capacity  for  self-control  he  might 
well  have  added  more  lasting  fame  to  the  illustrious 
name  he  bore.  As  it  is,  only  a  few  fragments  have  been 
preserved  from  oblivion,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
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beautiful  poem,  "  She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view,"  which 
is  included  in  most  standard  anthologies. 

Few  poets  could  with  greater  truth  be  termed  children 
of  adversity  than  Francis  Thompson.  Born  in  Preston 
in  1859,  he  went  to  study  medicine  at  Owens  College* 
Manchester,  but  his  studies  were  soon  broken  off,  and  he 
damped  to  London  in  search  of  a  livelihood.  At  this 
time  he  had  no  thought  of  a  literary  career.  He  knocked 
about  from  one  precarious  occupation  to  another,  one  of 
his  jobs  being  as  a  sort  of  shop-boy,  and  in  that  calling 
he  distinguished  himself  by  dropping  the  shutters  upon 
a  customer's  foot,  and  so  earned  summary  dismissal. 
During  these  years  of  poverty  and  hardship  were  sown 
in  all  probability  the  seeds  of  the  ill-health  which  brought 
about  Thompson's  premature  death  in  1907  :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  devoted  friendship  of  Wilfrid  and  Alice 
•iHl,  who  took  the  poet  into  their  home  and  literally 
from  the  gutter,  it  is  likely  enough  that  little  of  his  work 
would  ever  have  seen  the  light.  The  Meynells  were 
friends  in  a  thousand.  They  sheltered  the  poet  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  cared  for  him,  provided  for  him,  and  bore 
with  his  eccentricities,  as  Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson 
described  in  her  recently  published  reminiscences. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Francis  Thompson's  life  are  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
his  litrrarv  output.  But  that  output  includes  some  of 
the  finest  religious  poetry  of  this  or  of  any  age.  "  The 
Hound  of  I  lr,,\  rn,"  ii  has  brrn  truly  said,  "  marked  the 
n-turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  Thomas  a  Kempis." 
"  The  great  poetry  of  it,"  says  \Yilfrid  Movnell,  "  trans- 
r.-ndrd.  in  itself  and  in  its  influence,  all  conventions;  so 
that  it  won  the  love  of  a  Catholic  Mystic  like  Coventry 
Patmon-;  was  included  by  Dean  Beechin^  in  his  I.vr.i 
amon-  its  older  high  compeers;  and  gave  new 
heart  to  quite  another  manner  of  man,  Edward  Burne- 
Jones."  Crashaw  and  ('.mr^r  Herbert  are  the  only 
religious  poets  with  whom  I  -Van*  -is  Thompson  can  be 
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compared.  The  tremendous  imagery,  the  fervour  of 
devotion,  the  wealth  of  beautiful  words  in  which  "  The 
Hound  of  Heaven  "  abounds  demand  for  it  a  place 
apart :  and  in  these  days  of  war  it  has  surely  a  special 
appeal  in  its  magnificent  close  :  — 

All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take, 

Not   for   thy    harms, 
But  just  that'  thou  might'st  seek  it  in  My  arms. 

All  that  which  thy  child's  mistake 
Fancies  as  lost,  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home  : 

Rise,  clasp  My  hand,  and  come. 

Less  well-known,  but  little  less  beautiful,  are  the 
beautiful  verses  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
anthology  of  London  :  — 

The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places; — 

Turn  but  a  stone  and  start  a  wing ! 
'Tis  ye,  'tis  your  estranged  faces, 

That  miss  the  many  splendoured  thing. 

But  (when  so  sad  thou  canst  not  sadden) 

Cry ; — and  upon  thy  so  sore  loss 
Shall  shine  the  traffic  of  Jacob's  ladder 
Pitched  between  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross. 

Yea,  in  the  night,  my  Soul,  my  daughter, 

Cry, — clinging  Heaven  by  the  hems ; 
And  lo,  Christ  walking  on  the  water 

Not  of  Genesareth,  but  Thames. 

A  sadder  life-story,  because  containing  less  fulfilment 
of  promise,  is  that  of  Ernest  Dowson.  Dowson's  work, 
though  it  has  been  highly  appreciated  in  literary  circles 
and  amongst  students  of  poetry,  has  never  really  reached 
the  general  public,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so,  for  it  lacks 
the  qualities  of  broad  human  sympathy  so  necessary  for 
such  an  appeal.  His  genius  had  perhaps  more  kinship 
with  that  of  Swinburne  than  of  any  other  contemporary 
whose  name  comes  to  mind.  He  was  of  the  School  of 
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Verlaine,  glorifying  melancholy  and  passion,  and  wor- 
shipping abstract  beauty  as  a  goddess.  His  technique 
was  admirable,  and  his  faults — if  faults  they  must  be 
termed — were  in  no  sense  part  of  a  pose  as  they  are  in  so 
many  of  the  disciples  of  the  same  school. 

Dowson's  short  life — he  was  thirty-three  when  he  died 
—was  a  singularly  unhappy  one.  He  left  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1887  (like  so  many  literary  men,  without 
taking  a  degree),  and  went  to  London:  but  he  was 
already  a  victim  of  ill-health,  and  in  fact  a  dying  man. 
A  morbid  reticence  prevented  him  from  accepting  help 
from  relatives  and  friends,  and  as  his  disease  advanced 
he  hid  himself  away  in  miserable  lodgings,  refusing 
medical  attendance  and  literally  starving  himself  to 
death.  A  friend  found  him  at  last  in  a  wine  shop,  in  a 
terrible  state  of  health  and  all  but  destitute :  and, 
although  himself  in  financial  difficulties,  took  Dowson 
under  his  care  and  nursed  him  in  his  own  rooms  during 
the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life.  It  is  said  that  a  hopeless 
love  was  the  beginning  of  Dowson's  misfortunes. 
Drink  and  drugs  soon  had  the  inevitable  effect  upon  a 
sensitive  and  not  too-well-balanced  mind,  with  the  result 
already  indicated.  Some  of  his  poems  still  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain vogue  among  admirers  of  his  school,  notablv  that 
beginning  :  "  I  have  been  faithful  to  you,  Cynara,  in  my 
fashion,"  which  has  been  quoted  in  more  than  one 
modern  novel. 

Promise  of  great  things,  with  some  considerable 
measure  of  fulfilment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  literary 
remains  of  Lionel  Johnson,  whose  earlv  death  removed 
one  of  the  most  original  of  modern  ports  when  his  career 
was  just  begun.  Johnson's  .-msterr  and  restrained 
manner  differs  as  much  from  Dowson's  feverish  paSStOD 
as  the  Norman  arch  from  that  of  the  Decoraled  period. 
Ills  trrhni(jur  was  faultless,  and  s,,me  al  least  of  his 

lyrics  \\ill  crriaiiily  pass  the  test  of  time  with  success. 

"By   the   Statue   <,|    Km-    Charles   at    ('haling  CroSS "   is 
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perhaps  the  finest  thing  he  wrote:  — 

Alone  he  rides,  alone, 

The  fair  and  fatal  King  : 
Dark  night  is  all  his  own, 

That   strange   and   solemn   thing. 

Which  are  more  full  of  fate  : 

The  stars,  or  those  sad  eyes  ? 
Which   are   more   still   and   great  : 

Those  tirows,  or  the  dark  skies  ? 

Johnson's  end  was  a  singularly  sad  one.  He  fell  back- 
wards off  a  high  stool  by  a  bar  counter,  and,  being  found 
to  be  seriously  injured,  was  removed  to  hospital,  where 
he  died  very  shortly  afterwards.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  accident  would  not  have  been  serious,  for  the 
fall  was  not  violent,  and  the  floor  was  thickly  carpeted ; 
but  it  was  discovered  after  death  that  the  poet's  skull 
was  remarkable  fragile,  being  indeed  no  thicker  than 
that  of  a  young  child,  and  had  been  completely  shattered 
by  the  fall. 

Such  a  few  characteristic  samples  of  the  "broken 
arcs"  of  genius.  Many  others  come  readily  to  memory 
—John  Davidson,  whose  disappointment  and  anxiety  led 
to  self-destruction.  Robert  Buchanan,  whose  life  was 
embittered  by  ill-health  and  early  struggles.  And  a  host 
of  others,  whose  misfortunes  and  early  death  must  be 
ascribed  either  to  chance  or  their  own  fault ;  sometimes 
to  sheer  failure  to  attain  that  popularity  which  most 
writers  in  some  measure  desire.  To  some  the  success  of 
which  they  dreamed  has  indeed  come,  although  too  late 
to  benefit  them.  George  Gissing,  for  instance,  has  been 
widely  recognised  since  his  death,  like  the  American 
author,  "  O,  Henry,"  whose  remarkable  popularity  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising of  recent  literary  phenomena. 

The  early  dead  whose  death  was  the  sum  of  their 
tragedy  occupy  another  shrine  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
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Among  such — many  of  them  victims  of  the  war — are  to 
be  remembered — as  well  as  Rupert  Brooke — James  Elroy 
Flecker,  Edward  Thomas,  Julian  Grenfell,  H.  N.  Dickin- 
son (author  of  "  Keddy")  and  Francis  Ledwidge,  the 
Irish  peasant  poet,  whose  published  work  showed  him 
to  be  a  notable  star  on  the  literary  horizon.  Sad — yet 
in  a  sense  not  wholly  so !  Of  them  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  Laurence  Binvon,  "  they  shall  not  grow  old 
hat  are  left  grow  old."  Their  lot  is  like  that  of 
Housman's  "  Athlete  dying  young  "  in  "  A  Shropshire 
Lad,"  win. 

Wears  unwithered  in  his  curls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's. 


r'  Broken  arcs"  like  the  others — but  their  incomplete- 
ness only  arouses  the  inevitable  sense  of  regret  in  the 
presence  of  a  beautiful  thing  unfinished. 


A  MODERN  WOMAN-POET,  MISS  McLEOD. 
By  LAURENCE  CLAY. 

TT  is  not  in  mere  rivalry  that  woman  seeks  to  become 
the  peer  of  man  in  all  forms  of  art.  She  is  living  a 
greater  and  more  vivid  life  than  the  women  of  the  earlier 
half  of  the  last  century.  Her  aims  and  ideals  are  both 
higher  and  more  varied,  and  she  brings  to  their  achieve- 
ment more  culture,  more  developed  powers  and  a  more 
ambitious  psychology. 

The  limitations  of  her  physical  nature  are  not  matched 
in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  there  she  feels  that 
her  kingdom  shall  embrace  all  knowledge  and  all  art. 

There  is  in  this  no  petty  jealousy  of  man,  but  rather  is 
it  the  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  or  the  call  incipient  in 
all  forms  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  power  that  it  be  put 
to  use.  Neither  man  nor  woman  will  consent  to  be  at 
at  once  potential  and  always  quiescent.  Self-expression 
demands  otherwise,  and  woman  has  come  to  see  that  she 
may  hope  to  share  man's  potency  in  the  realm  where  he 
is  most  regal. 

In  the  prose  literature  .of  the  last  eighty  years  woman 
has  already  achieved  considerable  success,  notably .  in 
fiction.  Her  power  has  largely  contributed  to  the  novel, 
becoming  the  dominant  form  of  literary  work  to-day. 
But  her  success  in  poetry  during  those  otherwise  fruitful 
years  has  been  far  less.  The  Victorian  era  had  many 
female  poetasters  but  very  few  poetesses  of  eminence. 

But  that  state  of  the  case  has  been  gradually  passing, 
and  women  have  been  and  are  producing  an  increasing 
volume  of  poetry  of  a  high  order.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
if  we  compared  the  output  of  poetry  of,  say,  the  last 
twenty-five  years  with  that  of  the  first  two  or  three 
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decades  of  the  Victorian  period,  we  should  find  a  remark- 
able advance  in  thought,  aim  and  the  self-expression 
achieved.  The  general  level  is  undoubtedly  higher  and 
the  quality  more  virile  and  authentic. 

In  early  Victorian  years  the  absence  of  invention  and 
imaginative  expression,  the  puritanically  hidebound 
thought,  the  conventional  and  mediocre  aspirations  of 
feminine  poets  is  undeniable.  The  thought  and  expres- 
sion is  often  simple  almost  to  childishness,  the  very  aim 
.-IN  poor  as  the  invention,  and  but  rarely  does  the  verse 
attain  felicity  of  expression  or  dignity  of  treatment. 
Much  of  it  is  perilously  near  bathos.  Yet  no  doubt  it 
filled  some  niche  in  the  public  mind — some  fireside  need 
—for  new  editions  were  called  for  and  sumptuous 
annuals  often  gave  them  a  fugitive  popularity. 

Hut,  for  the  most  part,  the  women  were  content  to 
be  mere  versifiers,  and  versifiers  for  the  young,  and 
didactical  verse  for  the  young  is  apt  to  be  a  very  modest 
achievement.  There  was  an  utter  lack  of  masculinity, 
and  where  higher  flights  were  attempted  the  lack  of 
passion  or  any  sufficient  belief  in  their  own  powers 
proved  to  be  shackles  seldom  cast.  Their  culture  and  their 
cut  look  were  too  limited,  and  their  intellectual  ambition 
too  feebly  aroused.  Their  social  consciousness  was 
ist  them.  Trifles,  conventions,  pretti nesses,  these 
were  all  that  was  expected  of  them  beyond  metrical 
riosity. 

<  >ne  need  not  wonder  that  little  more  came  to  hand 
excepting  from  those  two  or  three  who  took  rank  above 
the  minor  poets  whom  we  are  considering. 

l.ati-r  years  brought  an  immensely  wider  outlook,  and 

••1  new  and  loftier  aspirations,  in  the  feminine  mind. 

Much  of  this  \\asdoubtlessowing  to  th<'  general  advance 

in  knowledge  and  in  the  intellectual  ferment  and  keenness 

of  the  prime  of  the  Victorian  age. 

Quicker  than  man  in  intuition,  more  Sympathetic  in 
their  imaginings,  subtler — these  were  her  endowments  by 
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nature.  Having  come  to  a  consciousness  of  power  and 
a  belief  in  herself,  she  now  strives  for  and  believes  she 
can  attain  to  a  greater  masculinity  in  invention  and 
wisdom,  and  an  honourable  equality  with  man  in  the 
rightful  exercise  of  spiritual  (that  is,  intellectual  and 
ethical)  power  and  influences. 

Passion,  the  sense  of  the  dramatic,  the  humorous,  are 
theirs  as  well  as  man's.  Probably  the  merely  lyrical  is 
more  readily  theirs.  Courage  they  never  lacked,  culture 
they  are  making  their  own.  Thus  are  they  coming  into 
the  gardens  and  treasuries  of  thought  with  a  modest 
challenge  on  their  lips,  and  a  luring  quest  in  their  hearts. 
No  longer  content  with  the  "  sweet  sessions  of  silent 
thought,"  they  fain  would  be  creators,  and  as  much 
concerned,  intellectually,  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, as  we  men. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  justify  these  generalisations 
in  the  work  of  any  minor  poetess  of  to-day  more  aptly 
and  completely  than  in  the  two  small  volumes  published 
by  perhaps  the  youngest  and  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
all — Miss  Irene  Rutherford  McLeod.  Her  comparative 
youth  and  the  modest  extent  of  her  published  work  of 
course  tend  to  limit  her  title  to  poet  within  the  qualifica- 
tion used,  but  her  powers  and  promise  are  so  considerable 
that,  given  life  and  the  experiences  it  brings,  she  may, 
and  probably  will,  transcend  the  limit  named.  For,  as 
you  will  see,  she  feels  passionately,  dares  greatly  and 
in  the  larger  manner,  and  the  sunshine  and  cloud  of  life 
may  do  much  to  perfect  her  gift  of  song. 

Miss  McLeod  lives  in  Hampstead,  that  northern  height 
of  London  that  is  so  redolent  of  the  fame  of  literary  men 
and  women — Keats,  Coleridge,  and  a  host  of  others. 
She  is  in  a  stimulating,  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  is, 
I  judge,  of  a  frank  and  open  temperament  and  of  wide 
and  democratic  sympathies.  There  is  in  her  work  a  note 
of  modernity  pronounced  enough  to  disclose  her  a 
daughter  of  the  age  at  its  best. 
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Born  at  Thornton  Heath,  Miss  McLeod  is  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  She  was  at  one  time  a  student  at  Tree's 
Academy,  intending  a  stage  career,  but  after  appearing 
in  several  notable  plays  ("  HTndle  Wakes"  amongst 
others)  abandoned  the  stage  for  reasons  of  health.  As 
Miss  McLeod  has  another  volume  of  poems  and  her  first 
novel  ready  for  the  press,  literature  may  gain  by  what  the 
Thespian  art  has  lost. 

Mi»  McLeod's  first  volume  was  published  in  1915,  and 
is  now  in  its  sixth  edition.  It  contained  forty-seven 
poems,  and  the  volume  runs  to  203  pages.  Its  title  is 
"  Songs  to  Save  a  Soul."  The  second  volume  appeared 
last  year  under  the  title  "Swords  for  Life,"  thirty-six 
poems,  115  pages. 

The  titles  are  significant  not  only  of  the  contents  but 
also  of  her  character  and  sympathies. 

For  the  most  part  they  may  here  be  conveniently 
considered  as  one  volume;  they  appeared  with  but  a 
brief  interval  between  them,  and  except  as  will  be 
mentioned  later,  do  not  present  any  markedly  distinct 
qualities  dividing  them. 

The  foreword  of  "Songs  to  Save  a  Soul"  (the  first 
volume),  twenty  lines  of  verse,  is  a  terse  self- revelation, 
and  a  master-key  to  the  book.  Her  daring,  her  passion, 
her  sympathy  and  mordant  scorn  of  wrong,  her  touch  of 
sensuousness  and  the  deeper  ethical  note  not  wholly  free 
from  scepticism,  are  all  indicated,  and,  too,  her  claim  to 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  manner  of  her  work.  This 
passionate  brain,  it  would  seem,  might,  under  excitation, 
find  utterance  in  the  dithyrambic,  and  one  cannot,  in 
reading  her  verse,  but  pause  again  and  again  and 
mentally  refer  her  work  as  a  vivid  expression  of  personal 
experience.  Its  burden  often  relates  to  a  spiritual 
experience  so  intimate  and  at  times  so  trenchant  (I  do  not 
in  the  religious  sense  of  spiritual — we  need  a 
differentiating  word)  vivid  enough  to  justify  as  apposite 
Goethe's  exclamation  quoted  by  Carlyle  in  application  to 
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the  "  Opium  Eater  "  :  "  Eccovi !  This  child  has  been 
in  hell!" 

Miss  McLeod's  work  certificates,  in  any  case,  an 
experience  in  her  inner  consciousness,  to  which  actual 
facts  in  life  could  have  added  but  little. 

Certainly  her  thinking  is  often  apprehensive  and 
unrestful  as  of  one  undisciplined  and  (as  she  states)  : 

....  not   fashioned  to  endure 
The  flame  that  burns  the  spirit  pure. 

Close  to  that  confession  there  is  a  brevity  of  but  eight 
lines  of  tender  reverent  virginal  emotion  not  to  be  shared 
but  by  the  pure-hearted.  They  are  headed  "  Unborn  "  : 

Little  body  I  would  hold, 
Little   feet  my  hands   enfold, 
Little  head  my  tears  have  blessed, 
Little  mouth  that  seeks  my  breast, 
Little  shining  soul  that  cries 
From  the  worship  of  his  eyes, 
I  must  wait  that  I  may  be 
Great  enough  to  mother  thee. 

There  is  a  sweet  and  gentle  flame  there  to  burn  the  spirit 
pure.  But  at  heart  she  is  something  of  a  rebel.  Some 
of  you,  maybe,  know  the  kind  of  rebel  I  mean.  The 
one  of  the  family  that  possibly  is  the  most  original  and 
capable,  perhaps  the  most  sceptical.  Keen  in  intellect, 
full  of  character  and  wide-embracing  sympathy,  but  the 
one  who  goes  her  own  way,  lives  her  own  life  and  by  no 
means  an  ignoble  one.  At  heart  a  rebel,  active  against 
all  insincerities,  " comfortable  lies  in  books"  many 
conventions,  some  faiths  and  beliefs,  but  is,  first  and  last, 
animated  by  worthy  aims  and  high  ideals.  Something 
of  such  an  one  is,  I  suspect,  Miss  McLeod.  Indeed,  the 
last  poem  in  this  her  first  book  (and  their  order  has 
evidently  been  a  studied  one)  is  boldly  entitled  "  Rebel," 
and,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  a  statement  of  the 
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faith   that   is   in   her,  yet   the   personal  element  cannot 
entirely  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  such  lines  as  : 

Since  I  was  a  little  child 

My  spirit  has  been  swift  and  wild. 
«  *  * 

I've  hated  all  that's  mean  and  cold, 
All  that's   dusty,    tame   and   old, 
Comfortable  lies  in  books, 
Pallid  Virtue's  sidelong  look>. 

Fear  that  gags  the  jaws  of  Truth. 
*  *  * 

O  take  me,  break  me,  peaceless  life  ! 

My   soul    was   horn    to   welronu-   strife  ! 

While  Miss  McLeod's  wider  sympathies  are  with  men, 
she  is,  as  all  lyrical  poets  must  be,  a  lover  of  Nature, 
but  it  is  Nature  with  a  capital  N,  whether  in  its  wilder 
and  uncontrolled  moods  or  in  its  more  beautiful  and  quiet 
aspects.  Her  nature  poems  are  linked  up  or  inwoven 
with  a  human  element  significant  of  her  temperament, 
and  so  are  at  once  subjective  and  objective. 

Of  several  that  would  interestingly  illustrate  this  I 
name  one  entitled  "  Spring  and  a  Larch  Wood,"  because 
the  measure  and  the  spirit  of  it  are  so  much  in  unison 
and  it  closes  with  the  same  touch  of  deep  reverence  as 
concludes  the  poem  entitled  "  O  World  of  Beauty." 

The  same  admixture  of  temperament  with  a  nature 
theme  of  a  different  kind  is  even  more  accentuated  in  the 
poem  of  thrpe  verses,  "Lone  Dog,"  from  the  first  volume, 
\\ith  its  significant  concluding  stanza  :  — 

Not  for  me  the  other  dogs,  running  by  my  side, 
Some  have  run  a  short  \\liiN-.  hut  none  of  them  would  bide. 
0  mine  is  still  the  lone  trail,  the  hard  trail,  the  best, 
Wide  wind,  and  wild  stars,  and  tli<>  IHIMJ.T  of  the  quest! 


That  (  Irarly  is  an  expression  in  part  of  some  element  in 
her  own  spirit,  —  the  rebel,  the  wild  and  free  —  and,  too, 
the  lonely  ,-md  adventurous. 
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Here  at  least  is  no  mental  cast  or  psychic  mould  for 
such  themes  as  "  Lines  on  seeing  a  Caterpillar  fall  from 
a  Leaf  "  or  "  Address  to  a  Teapot."  These  themes  and 
such  like  were  spun  from  a  starved  mentality  or  a 
spiritual  cage,  to  which  the  serenity  evoked  by,  or  won 
from,  deep  emotion,  or  the  sympathy  and  passion  born 
of  life's  tragedies,  or  even  of  its  ironies,  were  foreign. 

Here  I  would  set  some  emphasis  upon  Miss  McLeod's 
power  to  evince  the  working  of,  and  give  adequate 
expression  to,  love;  for,  after  all,  passion  and  vigour 
and  power  and  kindred  qualities  are  of  little  value  unless 
instinct  with,  and  largely  controlled  by,  love.  A 
temperament  of  the  kind  indicated  by  Miss  McLeod's 
work,  loving,  loves  deeply,  hating  (love's  hate  as  she 
calls  it),  hates  passionately. 

The  brief  poem  "  When  My  Beloved  Lies  Sleeping  " 
is  a  beautiful  expression  of  perhaps  the  most  worshipful 
element  in  any  woman's  love,  the  maternal  element.  So 
good  a  thing  is  that  that  it  has  been  truly  said  there  is 
something  of  the  mother-love  in  every  good  woman's 
affection  for  her  husband. 

In  a  different  key  there  is  a  poem  not  without  a  certain 
austerity  or  reserve,  and  also  the  keen  suggestion  that 
even  a  sensuous  love  is  of  high  paternity  and  akin  to 
such  elementals  as  waves  and  winds  and  wild  skies.  Its 
first  line  is,  "  I  have  not  forgotten." 

The  quick  pulse  and  somewhat  febrile  thought  are 
there  and  an  intellectual  voluptuousness.  The  lyrical 
element  is  strong,  but  the  attempted  sublimation  of  the 
sensuous — cleverly  expressed  in  the  closing  lines — do 
not  wholly  redeem  it.  Had  it  been  more  subjective 
expression  it  had  been  sensual ;  as  it  is,  it  is  clever  but 
not  convincing. 

Love  in  its  largeness  and  in  its  invincibility  is  finely 
uttered  in  the  lines,  "  I  Remember  a  Gusty  Night," 
particularly  in  the  lines  :  — 
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Although  we  walk  in  the  world's  ways  and  the  world's  ways  sever, 
Though  living  sap  our  life's  blood,  and  dreams  be  lost  endeavour, 
Though  small  sins  and  sad  shames  swing  up  the  scales  in  sorrow, 
That  infinite  short  hour  shall  last  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  ! 

The   third   line   is  a   notable  experiment   in   alliterative 

sibilants. 

The  poem  is  mature,  loyal  and  sincere.  A  finely- 
conceived  and  dignified  expression  of  a  sacred  and 
moving  memory  love  alone  made  possible.  The  externals 
are  so  well  expressed  as  to  reproduce  in  the  imagination 
a  full  sense  of  reality.  And  yet  there  is  a  note  of  sadness, 
of  wistful  sadness  that  heightens  the  force  of  the  similes 
and  phrases  used. 

Again  one  wonders  at  the  maturity  of  thought  and 
the  harmony  of  conception  in  one  whose  years  of  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  and  ambitions  are  not  great. 
This,  too.  it  is  worth  while  emphasising  by  one  or  two 
other  examples  as  it  is  an  element  in  the  best  of  her  work. 

In  the  second  volume  is  a  piece  entitled,  "  One 
Mother,"  to  which  the  writer  sees  the  motherhood  of  all 
in  one  mother  and  equally  of  the  one  in  all. 

The  conception  of  the  Virgin   Mother  Marv  in  all  the 

vesture  of  her  common  humanitv,  frail,  seared,  gnarled, 

bn>\\  n-skinned,  yet  crowned  and  holy  in  her  motherhood, 

seen  so  on  earth  then,  and  so  in  the  womanhood  of  to- 

•  hough  daring  is  conceived  in  a  reverent  and  earnest 

spirit.    So  the   modern  mother  could  bring  to  her  her  own 

.  i In-  l,id  slain  in  battle,  the  babe  she  had  worshipped. 

llo\\  finely  conceived  and  uttered  with  what  truthful- 
one's  «>NMI  experience  can  attest.  The  loved 
impotence  <»f  the  mother,  the  jealousy  evoked  by  the 
Son's  growifl  and  maturity,  the  mutuality  felt  in 

his  pains  and  triumphs,  the  dread  grown  of  the  outlaid 
tokens  of  pubertv,  his  faculty  of  being  splendidly 
merciless  and  scornful  even  to  her  whom  he  so  loved 
and  b\  whom  he  was  loved,  are  all  well  said. 
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Then  the  splendid  audacity  of  the  appeal  to  Mary  to 
mother  him  whom  death  and  not  women  had  taken, 
and  the  mother's  indefeasible  confidence  that  he, 
"bloody,  be-mired,  tired,  and  very  shy,"  will  be  worthy 
the  virgin's  mothering. 

But  then,  a  bathetic  drop,  "  I  wouldn't  ask  the 
neighbours  in  to  tea."  That  phrase  hurts. 

Still  the  end,  to  my  mind,  gives  tone  and  conviction 
to  the  whole.  The  thought  has  in  general  risen  to  a 
climax  in  that  bold  and  magnanimous  conception  wherein 
both  slayer  and  slain  are  deemed  takers  away  of  sin, 
they  are  Christs ;  thus  generously  attributing  to  the 
unknown  and  unknowing  enemy  the  same  nobility  she 
claims  for  the  son.  This  is  a  war-begotten  poem,  and 
bereaved  mothers  may  find  in  it  some  expression  of 
thought  they  can  make  their  own. 

This  maturity  of  thought  can  be  illustrated  from 
another  point  by  the  poem  entitled  "Weakness."  It  is 
a  most  poignant  expression  of  both  physical  and 
psychological  weakness. 

I  think  the  phrase,  "  Twisting  keen  in  a  pulsing 
heart,"  a  little  too  realistic,  too  vivid  or  strained.  The 
"deep  blue  peace  of  a  room"  betrays  a  colour  sense 
which  is  symbolistic  rather  than  factual.  One  marvels 
that  a  youthful  spirit  could  become  so  poignant  and 
ultimate  in  the  expression  of  such  a  phase  of  life's 
experience  so  antithetical  to  her  nature. 

There  is  a  pronounced  philosophic  element  in  Miss 
McLeod's  work.  It  has  its  own  dangers  for  a  poet,  but 
it  adds  undoubtedly  to  the  value — the  ethical  value  more 
particularly,  of  her  poems — they  are  not  poems  of 
prettiness  and  conceits ;  but  they  probably  give  some 
expression  to  a  natural  phase  of  her  mind. 

This  is  perhaps  most  interestingly  illustrated — but  not 
pertinently — in  her  poem  "  Looking  Back,"  in  the  first 
of  her  volumes.  These  verses  are  a  very  clever  psycho- 
logical study  confirming  the  deeper  note  found  in  other. 
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of  her  poems.  The  study  is  of  a  dual  personality,  one 
good — a  Christ,  one  indifferent — the  other  self,  the 
latter  awakening  to  a  sense  of  loss,  for  it  realised  that 
it  had  crucified  its  own  Christ  afresh,  and — woe  of 
woes — was  satisfied,  warm,  and  sleek.  More  telling  than 
many  sermons,  and  fused  in  its  imaginative  philosophy. 

( )f  the  dramatic  element,  I  must  premise  that  the  poem 
I  am  about  to  consider  is  instinct  with  it;  that  element 
for  the  most  part  of  her  work  is  implicit  rather  than 
explicit.  Where  there  is  so  much  passion,  sympathy, 
daring  and  thought  it  must  sooner  or  later  find 
expression  in  dramatic  form  if  based  on  realities.  The 
concrete  conception  and  the  objective  can  alone  satisfy 
the  spirit  of  such  an  one.  It  must  create  or  it  suffers 
uselessly  and  serenity  can  only  be  attained  through  the 
travail  that  has  given  birth.  I  look  in  confidence  to 
work  in  professed  dramatic  form  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
McLeod. 

In  the  second  volume  there  are  two  phases  which  may 
be  deemed  to  be  a  development  as  compared  with  the 
first.  One  I  but  mention  in  deprecation.  It  is,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  volume  "  Swords  for  Life'*  there  are 
set  five  consecutive  poems  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
apt  to  be  depressing.  You  will  gather  m\  meaning  from 
the  titles  of  at  least  four— "  Winter,""  "The  End," 
"Despair,"  "Weakness"  (this  last  already  more  fully 
referred  to).  The  effect  of  reading  these  consecutively 
as  placed  is  cumulative  and  lowering  to  the  spirit,  and 
they  are  not  fitted  to  he  "  Swords  for  Life."  The  other 
note  of  development  is  the  dramatic. 

The  volume  is  closed  with  a  duologue,  the  piece 
already  referred  to.  It  is  entitled  "  Crucified,"  and  runs 
through  eighteen  pages,  .-md  is  Miss  McLeod's  most 
considerable  published  effort.  It  is  for  the  most  part  in 
blank  verse,  the  duality  being  indicated  by  the  phrasing 
and  sense.  The  real  text  or  theme  is  preceded  by  a 
proem  (in  italics)  selling  forth  the  scene  and  creating 
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an  atmosphere  for  the  serious  and  tragic  theme.  The 
poem  has  no  direct  religious  reference  as  a  whole,  though 
the  biblical  crucifixion  is  shadowy  in  the  background. 
The  scene  is  located  on  a  high  hill  or  a  barely  accessible 
crag  by  the  sea,  where  "  the  sea-gulls  float"  and  "  no 
lagging  feet  may  tread  "  :  — 

Here,  where  only  youth  has  trod, 
Very  near  the  feet  of  God, 
Here  a  broken  temple  stands, 
Builded  once  by  rebel  hands, 

*  *  * 

But  of  its  pride  there  stands  no  more 
Than  the  portal  of  a  door ! 

By  that  relic  of  a  distant  past  there  lies  the  village 
idiot,  one  Stephen.  The  proem  serves  a  similar  purpose 
(though  only  once)  as  did  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy, 
and  between  each  of  the  six  stanzas  of  the  proem  there 
sounds  the  DONG  of  the  funeral  bell,  rising  on  "the 
wind's  breath  "  from  the  depths  below,  and  this  is  used 
to  set  and  sustain  the  key  of  the  muse.  To  the  village 
idiot,  as  he  lies  weeping  by  the  portal,  that  is  but  a 
monument  of  a  bygone  day  comes  a  "  fallen  "  woman 
of  the  village,  meeting  in  this  elevated,  and  because 
elevated  secret,  spot,  not  by  appointment  but  out  of  their 
common  ostracism. 

Stephen  the  idiot,  is  but  an  idiot  this  side  genius ;  this 
Mary,  a  Magdalen,  but  with  possibilities  of  soul  far  far 
better,  and  the  play  and  counter-play  of  the  sense  and 
the  lunacy  of  the  one  and  the  earthliness  and  the  sublime 
passion  of  the  other  make  a  very  fine  performance. 

The  tolling  of  the  bell  is  in  respect  to  Mary's  mother, 
either  murdered  by  Stephen  or  dead  of  fear  of  him.  The 
home  of  the  girl  is  one  from  which  she  is  self-outcast, 
and  where  the  business  of  religion  is  pronounced  in  her 
widowed  mother.  As  the  solemn  "  dong "  reaches  the 
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height  where  rest  the  pariah  pair,  the  girl  exclaims  out  of 
the  passionate  tumult  in  her  heart  :  — 

I  am  glad  my  mother's  dead ; 

I'm  wicked,   Stephen. 

A  sign  of  grace  that  she  could  realise"  and  confess  it. 

This  leads  to  a  duologue  as  to  the  reality  of  death. 
Each  speaks  with  a  certain  aloofness  as  they  follow  their 
several  trains  of  thought  that  do  not  coalesce  nor  elicit  or 
provoke  direct  reply,  only  a  curious  detached  cognition. 

Stephen  will  not  admit  death  as  a  fact  to  the  mature  or 
old,  and  sees  it  only  true  of  youth  and  innocence,  as 
though  only  the  worthy  could  die  for  him.  Mary  has 
seen  the  wonder  of  it  in  age  as  well  as  in  the  innocency 
of  childhood. 

To  her  confession  of  wickedness  and  false  gladness  the 
fool,  by  the  light  in  his  brain,  replies  :  — 

Under  the  earth,  and  dumb  and  deaf  and  blind; 
But  she's  not  dead.     I've  looked  on  death  before; 
It's  beautiful,  except  when  men  kill  birds, 
And  that's  not  death,  that's  slaughter. 

Mary,  too,  had  seen  death ;  a  passing  reference  to  her 
dead  baby  sets  Stephen  thinking  of  the  death  or  form  of 
death  that  to  him  was  actual,  that  of  the  young  and 
innocent,  but  Mary  sees  it  more  abstractedly,  of  the 
mature,  looking  past  the  death  of  her  babe.  She 
describes  with  touching  sympathy  almost  the  beatifica- 
tion of  a  tramp  seen  dead  by  the  roadside  :  — 

Ail  the  old  wrinkles  lay  upon  his  face 

Like  letters  of  old  pain  .  .  .  and  sudden  peace  .  .  . 

Saw  it  through  an  apprehension  of  her  own  dark  future. 
Stephen,  ignoring,  and  indeed  unconscious  of  her 
interjection,  has  caught  the  vision  of  their  dead  babe,  the 
offspring  of  their  guilty — possibly  half  irresponsible — 
love  that  yet  embraced  elements  eternal  as  the  heavens. 
And  the  understanding  of  the  fool  tells  Mary  :  — 

Old  age  and  infancy  are  loveliest  in  death. 

Sin  has  not  smutted  one,  and  from  the  oCher 
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Sorrow  has  washed  the  tears  of  old  mistakes. 

Death  was  her  right,  life  would  have  taken  toll.  .  .  . 

Yes,  life  takes  toll,  always,  of  the  illegitimate.  The 
vision  and  thought  overmasters  Stephen,  and  his  passion 
makes  him  grow  wild. 

Mary  flings  back  his  avowal  that  he  was  mad,  and 
there  follows  mixed  folly  and  passion  and  tenderness 
that  reaches  an  acme  of  mutual  confession  of  true  love, 
wrhen  Stephen  again  runs  off  into  his  febrile  rhapsodies  : 

Guy,  guy,  guy, 

Stick   him   in  the  eye, 

Put  him  up  the  chimney, 

And  there  let  him  die. 

They  stuck  him  on  a  tree, 

And   they  pierced  his  hands  and   feet, 

Sing  holy,  holy,  holy, 

Broken  bread  and  meat. 

You  will  have  noticed  how  deftly  his  ravings  are 
linked  up  with  glimmerings  from  memories  of  Holy 
Church  and  the  Crucifixion,  and  it  was  the  girl's  mother 
—the  reputable  righteous  mother — who  cried  :  "Crucify, 
O  crucify!" 

Stephen  becomes,  under  Mary's  tender  influence, 
quieter.  A  keen  appraisement  of  ultimate  values  in  life 
falls  from  his  tortured  spirit, 

They  talk  over  their  child  days  when  the  rebel  in  the 
spirit  first  lifted  its  head.  Hard  and  bitter  days,  which, 
in  their  surroundings,  proved  a  bad  school  for  passionate 
and  wilful  souls. 

When  Stephen  declares  afresh  the  hate  which  the 
recollection  revives,  thrice  repeated,  Mary's  now 
chastened  spirit,  while  confessing  bitterness  comes  easy 
to  her  soul,  begs  Stephen  not  to  teach  her  to  hate. 

This  is  followed  by  his  still  passionate  but  sane 
indictment  of  her  home  treatment,  which  leads  up  to  his 
confession  that : 

There's  hate  that  puts  out  stars  .... 

I   killed   her,   Mary! 
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He  reiterates  it,  and  relates  with  wonderfully  inwoven 
passion  and  detail,  motive  and  explanation,  as  of  Othello 
over  Desdemona,  and  all  from  the  distorted  point  of  view 
of  one  possessed,  but  consumed  with  a  burning  sympathy 
with  the  deeply-wronged  Mary  : 
I  had  no  fixed  intent. 

It  happened  so. 

l>v  some  malign  influence  it  happened  when, 
as  by  chance,  and  when  in  an  exalted  mood, 
IK-  "  wandered  the  way  he  went  by  the  cottage  (by 
destinv.  as  Hanlv  might  have  said).  As  that 
unlurkv  night  lie  came  within  the  hazy  vision  of 
the  sleep-ridden  mother  she  at  length  saw  him  "  as  some 
wild  angel  come  in  wrath,"  and  mutters:  — 

Mary,  save  me  from  your  Christ; 

He  is  too  young,  and  youth  is  pitiless  .... 

I  did  not  plait  your  crown,  young  Jesus  Christ  .... 

And  then  (being  an  idiot): 

Because  she  lied  and  was  afraid, 
But  most  because  her  mouth  and  eyes  were  silly — 
1    pressed  her  throat  until  her  stare  went  blind. 

And  the  mother's  "Crucify"  still  rings  in  Stephen's 
lie  tells  Mary,  and  it  mixes  with  the  sound  of 
the  sea  and  breaks  in  on  her  spirit  as  he  draws  closer 
to  Mai  \  and  they  speak  their  love. 

Death  holds  his  thought,  life  with  Stephen  hers. 
Death  fascinates  him.  He  speaks  softly,  and  in  his 
dread  suggestion,  luringly  though  without  dire  intent, 
li  is  as  though  the  very  intensity  and  import  of  her 
thought  afforded  him  an  unusual  lucidity,  as  he  whispers 
of  high  things  :  — 

Only  the  little  opening  of  a  door 

And  passing  out  of  living  int<> 

Only  to  spread  our  human    flightless  wings  .  .  . 

.   .   .  Tin-  (  liffs  that  sheer  into  the  waiting  sea  .  .  . 

i  we  may  flap  new  tameless  wings  on  Time 
Into  eternal  freedom  ' 
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It's  the  spirit,  not  the  logical  sense  of  it,  that  holds  and 
and  entices  him. 

Mary  comes  in  swift  decision  to  declare  :  — 

I'm  ready,  Stephen; 

We  may  have  done  with  hate  and  bitterness, 
For  we  are  on  the  heights  with  love  and  death. 

*         *         *        higher  than   the   crucifiers. 

*  #  * 

Our  bodies  shall  lie  deeper  than  their  scorn  ! 
Our  spirits  shall  mount  higher  than  their  vision ! 

To  such  exaltation  of  feeling — not  without  its  own  note 
of  scorn — has  Stephen  almost  unwittingly  raised  her. 

There  is,  as  you  will  have  seen,  a  strong  psychological 
and  a  dominantly  dramatic  element  in  this  poem,  yet 
there  is  that  due  reserve  which  poetic  genius  never 
sacrifices  to  mere  effect. 

The  play  and  interplay  is  not  one  of  fancy  :  it  is  one  of 
strong  feeling  and  sympathy,  the  expression  of  imagina- 
tion. It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  essay — one  an  idiot, 
one  a  Magdalen. 

The  poem  secures  one's  sympathies  with  both  the 
characters,  despite  their  offences  ethically  considered. 
This  is  because  in  the  one  case  partial  lunacy  is  more 
than  paralleled  by  an  instinctive  moral  sense,  however 
imperfect,  yet  passionately  believed  in,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  girl,  some  remnants  of  a  noble  spirit,  some 
Christian  ethic,  shorn  of  its  husk  of  convention,  exalted 
to  new-found  power  by  a  quickened  sense  of  the  bedrock 
verities  of  life.  The  success  of  this  lies  in  the  artistic  and 
spiritual  expression  quite  as  much  as  in  the  dramatic 
conception.  A  confessed  or  intended  didactic  motive 
would  have  irretrievably  spoilt  it;  as  it  is,  it  is  moving 
to  the  human  spirit,  elicits  one's  sympathies  as  for  some 
modern  Abelard  and  Heloise  of  humble  rank,  but,  within 
their  reach,  an  equal  nobility  of  soul  texture. 

It  is  close  in  its  conception,  full  of  promise,  and 
objective  to  a  degree.  Lofty  in  elevation  of  thought,  it 
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is  the  lifting  of  the  sordid  and  commonplace  by  impart- 
ing to  the  spiritual  elements  behind  it  adequate  concep- 
tion, and  expressed  with  considerable  excellence  of 
artistry.  Miss  McLeod's  mental  vision  is  in  pictures. 

The  theme  is  one  Masefield  might  have  treated  in 
verse,  but  probably  with  less  refinement  and  possibly 
with  less  spiritual  insight;  or  Kipling  in  prose  in  a 
manner  more  bizarre;  or  Thomas  Hardy,  throwing  into 
relief  as  inevitable  the  fateful  power  of  destiny. 

Mi^  McLeod's  limits  may,  and  her  seeming  participa- 
tion in  the  tragedy  of  life  if  so,  probably  does  largely 
exclude  humour  from  her  work,  though  here  and  there  is 
a  nous  and  sprightliness  that  is  seldom  dissociated  from 
humour.  We  must  wait  until  a  greater  serenity  of  spirit 
attends  her,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large-natured 
humour  will  not  be  permanently  absent.  Where,  too, 
passion  and  intensity  of  expression  form  so  predominant 
a  note  the  sweet  and  gentle  must  perforce  become  a 
secondary  effect.  Her  sympathies  include  reverence 
even  if  sweetness  and  gentleness  are  at  times  implicit 
rather  than  manifest.  In  some  of  her  lyrics,  however, 
these  qualities  take  premier  place.  Her  lyrical  faculty  is 
developing,  but  not  seldom  a  word  is  used  that  a  more 
mature  taste  would  exclude. 

There  is  an  initial  daring  of  thought  and  utterance 
in  her  work  that  is  undoubtedly  temperamental.  It  is 
accompanied  by  an  obvious  claim  for  intellectual  freedom 
of  expression  that  one  cannot  help  hut  feel  is  a  kind  of 
feminine  exuberance  born  of  an  assertive  and  exploited 
freedom,  new-found,  challenging;  a  kind  of  daring  that 
youth  genders  and  maturity  has  less  occasion  for  and 
may  deem  suspect.  It  is.  probabh.  part  of  the  spirit  of 
the  ,-i-r,  ;nul  may  run  to  naturalism  and  realism  and  art 
for  art's  sake. 

At  times,  though  but  rarely,  her  work  travels  near  the 
limits  of  the  sensuous,  to  the  borderland  of  the  volup- 
tuous, but  i hat  same  quality  of  daring  and  her  freedom 
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of  expression  are  also  displayed  in  the  religious  sphere, 
as  \ve  have  had  opportunity  of  seeing.  It  is  therefore 
indicative  of  a  young  and  ardent  spirit,  one  of  a  virile  and 
an  adventurous  temperament,  not  merely  an  irresponsible 
readiness  to  reveal  the  personal  intimacies  of  the  mind  or 
a  vagrant  imagination.  This  is  also  certificated  in  a 
manner  in  that  there  is  little  or  no  straining  after 
mellifluous  or  romantic  words,  which  were  an  obvious 
insincerity.  Little  effort  to  attain  colour  speech,  though 
that  might  in  given  case  be  perfectly  legitimate,  her 
words  are  sweet,  earnest  and  sincere.  The  intellectual  in 
her  work,  at  present,  is  stronger  than  the  lyrical,  but  it 
is  because  it  burns  through  it  and  not  because  it  is  at  all 
pragmatical. 

Miss  McLeod,  as  already  remarked,  is  not  unconscious 
of  her  power.  The  maker  of  things  never  is — be  the 
latter  built  of  stone,  or  be  it  a  concourse  of  sweet  sounds, 
or  the  impulse  of  dynamic  thought.  Her  qualities 
enhance  the  conscious  sense  of  life  and  leave  us  her 
debtor.  They  awake  the  subjective  as  well  as  express 
subtle  nuances  of  thought  and  feeling  that  touch  life  at 
many  points. 

Her  work  from  its  technical  side  does  not  call  for  much 
comment.  Much  of  it  is  lyrical,  the  dramatic  element  is 
full  of  promise,  and  is  already  pronounced.  If  she  can 
prove  sufficiently  acquainted  with  stage  requirements 
and  limits  there  is  no  reason  why  her  powers  should  not, 
if  the  public  taste  or  education  (according  to  ideals)  be 
studied,  make  her  a  successful  playwright. 

There  is  no  great  variety  in  her  measures  or  of  her 
poetic  forms,  nor  in  her  schemes  of  rhyme.  But  of  that 
we  need  not  complain,  nor  need  we  stoop  to  find  fault— 
if  it  be  possible — with  her  ear  for  true  rhyme. 

In  concluding  these  observations  I  would  seek  to 
ensure  your  acceptance  of  Miss  McLeod's  work  as  of  a 
woman  of  earnest  and  true  sympathies,  and  a  consider- 
able power  and  potentiality  of  expression.  Her  thoughts 
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travel — are  centrifugal,  as  well  as  introspective,  and  are 
deep  enough  to  stir  great  emotions  instinct  with  moral 
passion. 

Here  and  there  are  touches  of  Greek  (shall  we  say 
Pagan)  worship  of  the  perfected  human  body,  but  it  is 
the  body  sound  and  comely,  God's  most  perfect  work 
and  His  Temple,  even  though  it  be  come  to  age  and 
decrepitude,  for,  after  all,  "  'tis  in  ourselves  we  are  thus 
or  th 

Miss  McLeod,  too,  has  an  invaluable  capacity  for 
wonder,  and  wakens  it  in  her  readers;  without  that  power 
she  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  of  the  elect. 

Sensitive  to  a  varied  and  even  troubled  outlook  on 
life — as  who  could  not  but  be  troubled  who  has  real 
vision — Miss  McLeod  cannot  expect  to  attain  for  a  long- 
time yet  that  "  sublime  mystical  serenity  "  found  only 
on  the  higher  slopes  of  Parnassus. 

There  is  at  least  much  of  the  true  woman  in  her  work, 
and  it  is  braced  with  masculinitv  of  thought.  For  one 
who  feels  sincerely  and  deeply  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  pessimism,  and,  so  far  as  she  is  a  rebel,  she  is  one 
-e  outlook  is  towards  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  She 
writes  almost  as  one  born  with  a  dowry  of  experience 
and  maturity  of  mind  and  Tightness  of  feeling.  I  would 
ratln-r  hope  that,  than  that  she  should  prove  one  of  those 
"whose  fiercest  fires  are  soonest  out";  passion  is 
exhausting. 

'I "here  is  something  quintessential  in  her  work  and 
-.  idrning  and  lengihenin--  experience  of  life  enables 
her  to  attain  even  higher  flight,  as  undoubtedly  it  will,  it 
will  go  to  prove  that  the  \\oman  of  to-day,  however 
clamant  and  assertive,  has  advanced  in  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  sphere,  beyond  her  sister  of  yesterday.  It 
will  help  to  show  the  general  level  of  mentality  to  be  in 
closer  touch  with  the  realities  and  the  springs  of  life  and 
so  more  far  seeing,  higher,  and  infinitely  more  stimulat- 
ing. 


THE   RESPONSIBILITY   OF    LIBERTY. 
By  HERBERT  TAYLOR. 

T  IBERTY  has  no  limitations,  it  is  doing  what  one 
"^  wants  to  do,  it  has  no  morals,  and  is  entirely  im- 
personal, and  has,  no  philosophy.  Liberty  is  anarchy. 
Men  will  fight  for  it  so  long  as  there  are  men  to  fight. 
Ethics,  religion,  all  laws  and  forms  of  government  are 
restraints  upon  Liberty,  they  make  Liberty  a  convention. 
A  race  would  be  degenerate  and  contemptible  that  had 
no  ideal  of  liberty  and  did  not  actively  pursue  it.  We 
must  recognise  and  never  forget  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
Liberty  it  is  the  chase  that  stimulates,  the  attainment  of 
the  ideal  may  be  impossible,  in  truth  we  must  ahvavs 
realize  that  the  attainment  of  any  ideal  is  impossible,  the 
pursuit  of  ideals  are  as  ventures  after  the  Holy  Grail. 

I  know  that  to  some,  the  pursuit  of  that  which  can 
never  be  handled  or  realized  is  counted  wasted  labour, 
but  it  is  true  to  say  that  in  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge  or  learning  we  can  only  proceed  a  little  way. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  man  ever  knew  or  is  likely 
to  know  all  about  any  one  thing,  but  by  pursuit  we  are 
journeying  on,  and  it  is  more  particularly  so  when  we 
pursue  an  ideal. 

The  fighting  for  Liberty  as  we  know  it  is  for  the 
removal  of  restraints,  and  in  some  cases  fighting  against 
the  imposing  of  restraints.  Ethical  or  moral  restraints 
make  the  greatest  inroads  on  Liberty,  yet  these  are 
most  universally  accepted,  and  are  principally  restraints 
on  our  emotions;  those  we  most  bitterly  object  to  are 
imposed  on  the  freedom  of  our  mental  activities,  arising 
out  of  our  intellectual  aims;  most  people  will  accept 
physical  defeat  before  mental  defeat.  Beat  a  man  in  a 
fair  fight  with  your  fists  and  you  may  make  a  friend  for 
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life,  beat  him  in  an  argument,  you  most  likely  make  a 
lifelong  enemy. 

Restraints  upon  Liberty  must  always  be  carefully  con- 
sidered ;  they  are  expedients,  never  matters  of  principle, 
so  far  as  Liberty  is  concerned,  they  may  and  do  often 
arise  out  of  ethical  considerations,  but  of  necessity  they 
will  varv  according  to  the  traditions  and  experiences  of 
the  various  communities.  The  relation  of  the  citizen  to 
the  community  is  important ;  the  conventions  of  the  com- 
munity will  always  be  more  rigid  than  those  of  the 
ciii/en,  and  what  happens  is  that  citizens  are  always 
forming  combinations  of  one  kind  or  another,  with  a 
view  to  removing  restraints;  in  extreme  cases  a  citizen 
will  singly  defy  some  convention,  and  usually  in  one 
wav  or  another  the  community  makes  him  suffer.  There 
;  rough  justice  in  this.  Cardinal  Newman,  in 
his  essay  on  "  Private  Judgment,"  says  :  — 

....  if  persons  have  strong  feelings  they  should  pay  for  them, 
if  they  think  it  is  a  duty  to  unsettle  things  already  established,  they 
show  their  earnestness  by  being  willing  to  suffer.  .  .  .  Such  disad- 
vantages do  no  harm  to  the  cause  in  any  event,  but  they  bring  home 
to  a  man's  mind  his  own  responsibility,  they  are  a  memento  to  him  of 
a  great  moral  law  and  warn  him  that  his  private  judgment  if  not 
a  duty  is  a  sin. 

In  prehistoric  ages  man's  principal  fighting  appears  to 
have  been  against  the  animals,  and  moved  by  his  natural 
desires  for  sustenance,  an  instinctive  fight,  but  as  the 
ages  pass,  and  man  becomes  more  self-conscious,  the 
greatest  and  most  hitter  struggles  have  been  for  menial 
freedom.  This  has  arisen  from  men  wishing  to  impose 
their  wills  or  force  of  their  mentality  on  their  fellow  men. 
The  more  self-conscious,  and  at  ihe  same  time  active 
mentally  and  physically  we  are,  the  more  we  can  learn 
what  the  present  and  past  have  to  teach  us,  the  better  \\e 
l)le  to  measure  our  place  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity, our  responsibilities  to  it  and  iis  responsibilities 
to  us.  When  making  derisions  in  respect  of  our  personal 
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aims,  we  should  consider  whether  sucl^  in  principle,  would 
carrv  if  adopted  by  the  community.  Men,  and  women, 
must  be  free  to  marry  their  choice,  each  member  must 
be  free  to  choose  his  vocation,  his  form  of  religion, 
his  social  government.  The  accidents  of  circumstances 
are  natural  restraints,  limiting  the  choice,  but  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  lies  in  not  imposing 
artificial  restraints  upon  Liberty. 

The  responsibility  of  the  citizen  lies  in  his  recognition 
that  he  must  not  commit  murder,  must  respect  other 
people's  property,  must  observe  proper  sex  relations,  and 
must  play  his  part  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
State,  and  in  its  defence  when  its  Liberty  is  assailed.  It 
should  not  be  required  of  anyone  to  take  part  in  any 
aggressive  action  by  the  State.  That  this  latter  point  is 
universally  accepted  is  shown  by  the  record  as  taught 
in  schools  of  any  country's  history.  Such  always  show 
that  its  wrars  have  been  wars  of  defence. 

As  a  matter  of  general  experience  no  two  persons  en- 
tirely agree  as  to  the  aim  to  be  pursued  towards  the  ideal 
of  Liberty ;  the  elementary  idea  would  confuse  Liberty 
with  Licence — a  very  different  thing.  In  practice  Liberty 
is  a  convention;  determined  bv  the  different 
peoples.  What  one  nation  or  race  considers  an  infringe- 
ment another  would  not  question.  At  the  best  Liberty 
is  doing  what  you  want,  when  you  want  to  do  the  right 
things,  and  as  to  the  right  things  the  field  of  contention 
is  before  us,  and  thus  we  fall  back  on  conventions.  What 
matters  vitally  is  who  make  the  conventions,  whether  the 
community,  an  aristocracy  or  a  despot  ?  It  may  happen 
that  two  communities  are  each  living  under  the  same 
rules  and  laws ;  if  in  one  they  were  made  by  an  aristoc- 
racy or  a  despot,  there  would  always  be  a  turmoil  against 
the  government,  and  if  in  the  other  the  community  had 
imposed  similar  restrictions  all  would  be  well.  The 
successful  tyrant  is  the  only  person  who  can  be  said  to 
attain  Liberty;  under  a  benevolent  despotism  it  is 
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drugged.  The  good  slave  owners  were  those  who  de- 
laved  the  freeing  of  slaves. 

The  difficulty  of  building  up  the  convention  of  Liberty 
is  great,  as  will  be  learnt  from  the  great  revolutions  of 
historv.  Witness  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
present  Russian  Revolution.  We  learn  that  when  a 
ommrv  emerges  from  the  weakness  of  tyranny  a  period 
<»f  anarchy  sets  in.  Anarchy  is  Liberty  without 
responsibility.  This  lasts  until  the  community  realizes 
its  responsibilities.  Tt  would  seem  that  when  a  tyranni- 
cal rule  lias  been  overthrown  the  leaders  of  the  victors, 
desiring  to  continue  the  discipline  which  has  been  neces- 
sary to  achieve  victory,  are  discredited;  each  section  of 
the  liberated  fights  the  other,  and  bitter  are  the  feuds,  this 
ests  that  men  who  lead  the  fight,  even  for  freedom 
an-  t\  rants  who  happen  to  have  a  good  cause,  and  after 
the  fight  is  won  the  community  has  no  further  use  for 
them. 

It  is  said  a  countrv  ran  only  be  governed  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  and  every  country  has  the  govern- 
ment it  deserves;  which  is  true  also  of  Liberty.  We  have 
as  much  Libert v  as  we  deserve,  and  when  we  desire  an 
increase  of  Liberty  we  ran  only  get  it  when  we  recognize 
our  increased  responsibility.  The  more  liberty  we  have 
the  greater  responsibility  we  accept.  No  government 
ran  \\ithstaiid  the  pressure  of  the  combined  responsible 
action  of  the  community. 

The  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  most  frequently  assailed  by 
those  who  would  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  many  to  pre- 
vent the  licence  of  the  few;  and  while  we  may  conceive 
circumstances  arising  \\lien  such  restrictions  may  be 
desirable  or  even  necessary,  \\e  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  tact  ihat  they  are  expedients  and  antagonistic  to  the 
ideal  of  lihertv.  This  is  .-,  most  important  reason  why 
they  should  only  be  introduced  under  the  sternest  neces- 
sity,  for  by  artificial  restrictions  we  destroy  character, 
ami  remove  the  responsibility  \\hich  should  lie  on  the  citi- 
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zen  to  the  community.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  resric- 
tions  arising  out  of  personal  abuse  by  the  citizen  meet 
with  an  instinctive  and  therefore  sound  opposition  by  the 
most  vigorous  and  virile  of  the  community,  for  it  is  a 
pandering  to  the  weak  and  relieving  them  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  should  be  theirs,  and  if  such  a  policy  is 
pursued  for  any  length  of  time  the  effect  is  for  the  com- 
munity to  gradually  lose  its  proper  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  such  communities  are  the  easy  prey 
of  tyrants.  It  is  a  form  of  benevolent  despotism,  and 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  to  liberty,  because  its  influ- 
ence is  hidden.  We  may  be  directed  to  walk  in  the  leafy 
shade  of  the  road  of  good  intent,  and  we  know  where  that 
leads  us. 

With  us  all,  our  first  battles  are  for  freedom.  We 
fight  for  it  before  we  can  talk,  and  we  continue  to  fight 
one  way  or  another  all  our  days.  It  is  a  never  ending- 
struggle.  One  of  the  strange  things  we  learn  as  we 
begin  to  measure  human  nature  is  that  most  people  will 
fight  for  liberty  but  would  push  responsibility  from 
them.  A  characteristic  of  the  age  is  the  lack  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility.  We  find  it  so  easy  to  blame  anybody 
else  for  whatever  shortcomings  or  difficulties  arise.  We 
want  the  praise,  and  if  things  be  wrong,  it  is  someone 
else  who  has  blundered.  At  the  present  time  we  talk 
about  what  other  people  should  be  doing,  and  imply  we 
are  doing  the  right  thing,  or  endeavour  to  show  that  our 
condition  is  exceptional,  and  give  reasons  or  excuses  why 
we  should  have  exceptional  treatment.  We  complain 
of  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  governing  body  with  ourselves, 
and  imply  that  if  the  Government  showed  faith  in  us  we 
would  show  faith  in  it,  but  if  we  had  proper  pride  we 
would  show  faith  in  the  Government  without  question, 
and  make  it  live  up  to  its  pretentions.  It  is  superficial 
to  wait  for  confidence  to  be  first  shown  by  the  other  side, 
or  logically  faith  would  not  exist.  The  discerning  mind, 
or  the  subtle  one,  shows  confidence  first,  and  that  is  a 
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most  potent  factor  to  draw  or  inspire  faith  in  another. 

Where  there  is  mutual  confidence  there  is  liberty,  and 
a  recognition  of  its  responsibility,  and  if  circumstances 
arise  to  destroy  the  confidence  we  may  have  shown  to 
another,  then  our  action  is  rightly  defensive,  and  is  an 
expedient,  not  a  principle. 

Our  responsibility  is  recognised  by  our  voluntary 
renunciations.  Our  Liberty  is  measured  not  so  much  by 
what  we  take  as  what  we  give.  At  the  crisis  we  must 
give  up  everything,  even  life  itself,  so  long  as  we  retain 
the  ideal  of  Liberty.  That  is  what  we  must  never  give 
up.  To-day  we  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
Liberty,  and  so  we  are  fighting  the  enemies  of  Liberty, 
and  must  continue  to  the  end — until  Liberty  is  again 
established. 

\Vhen  victory  is  ours  we  must  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  impose  ourselves  on  our  enemies, 
as  by  so  doing  we  would  dim  the  lustre  of  our  Ideal — the 
Ideal  we  are  fighting  for.  Tyranny  in  victory  is  very 
human.  I  think  we  call  it  "  rubbing  it  in."  We  may 
find  ourselves  weak  enough  to  do  it,  but  don't  let  us  talk 
about  it,  even  before  victory — a  poor  battle  cry. 

The  ideal  of  Liberty  can  never  die;  if  it  suffer  a 
defeat  its  spirit  passes  even  to  the  victors,  and  against 
tyranny  it  works  with  an  activity  ever  new. 


BLIND   MAN'S   BUFF. 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

HP  URN  ING  through  a  gate,  I  marshalled  my  little 
troop  afresh,  and  led  the  way  across  the  rising 
ground  of  the  high  Derbyshire  moorland.  Soon  we  saw, 
crowning  the  highest  point,  the  object  of  our  pilgrimage. 
The  children  raced  ahead,  scrambled  up  the  outer  slope, 
and  disappeared  from  sight  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  enclosure. 

What  this  extraordinary  relic  of  man's  handiwork  was 
like  originally,  what  purpose  it  served,  who  built  it,  and 
when,  all  these  are  questions  whose  answers  have  so  far 
remained  hidden  in  the  mists  of  time. 

Occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  moor,  is  an  amphi- 
theatre, oval  in  shape  and  measuring,  roughly,  one  hun- 
dred yards  long  by  eighty  yards  wide.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  beautifully  graded  earthen  mound  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  grass,  cropped  by  the  sheep  is  smooth  and 
level  almost  as  that  of  a  tennis  lawn.  There  is  a  great 
gap  in  the  encircling  mound  in  the  .middle  of  the  western 
side.  Scattered  about  the  moor,  in  close  proximity,  are 
small  mounds  of  earth.  And  that  is  all. 

Flinging  myself  down  on  the  grassy  mound,  I  lay, 
chin  on  arm,  gazing  over  the  rim  at  the  wandering- 
children,  engaged  in  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  features 
of  interest.  Soon  they  were  gathered  round  me  with 
requests  for  their  entertainment.  Obviously  I  must  rise 
to  their  entertainment,  unless  I  could  manage  to  rise  to 
the  occasion. 

By  some  happy  chance,  I  achieved  the  latter,  and  sug- 
gested "  Blind  Man's  Buff."  I  do  not  know  why, 
except  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  spot  out  of  doors 
where  that  game  could  be  more  safely  played.  It  was 
an  ideal  place  for  it. 
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One  ladv  produced  a  piece  of  textile  fabric,  which  she 
assured  us  was  a  pocket-handkerchief  clean  that  morning, 
and  we  made  efforts  to  rise  to  the  height  of  that  definition 
of  faith  which  asserts  that  it  lies  in  believing  things  you 
know  cannot  be  true. 

Soon  the  sounds  of  happy  voices  and  excited  cries  were 
disturbing  the  scattered  sheep,  while  I  lay  basking  in 
the  June  sunshine,  and  absorbing  the  balmy  air  that  came 
drifting  from  the  south,  "  stealing  and  giving  odour," 
and  redolent  of  the  wild  thyme,  the  tir  woods,  and  the 
thousand  bee-haunted  broom-patches  of  these  lovely 
moors. 

A  lark  sang  high  up  in  the  blue  vault,  and,  drowsily,  I 
stared  upwards  in  a  vain  effort  to  discover  the  tiny 
songster.  .  .  .  When  at  length  my  gaze  returned  to 
earth,  I  was  no  way  surprised  to  find  that  an  extraordinary 
change  had  taken  place  in  my  surroundings.  Before  me 
lay  a  huge  oval  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  eight 
feet  high  and  five  or  six  feet  thick.  This  wall  was  made 
;rth,  and  faced  with  wattle  or  basket  work,  both 
inside  and  out.  A  large  wooden  gate  in  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  enclosure  stood  wide  open. 

At  the  farther  end  was  a  dais,  upon  which  stood  chairs 
of  state  or  thrones;  skins,  tapestries,  fabrics,  red,  blue  and 
yellow,  lay  scattered  about  in  rich  profusion,  under  the 
rude  thatch  which  covered  that  end  of  the  oval. 

Tlx-n  came  the  sound  of  wild  barbaric  music  and 
chanting,  and  through  the  open  gate  marched  in  a  | 
company  of  men  clad  in  .skins,  and  rude  sandals.  Chiefs, 
and  priests,  and  captains  I  knew  them  to  be,  and  follow- 
ing after  them  came  a  great  concourse  of  the  common 
people,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  Nothing 
seemed  strange  to  me,  neither  \\<>rds  nor  actions  in  the 
ceremonies  that  followed.  I  heard,  too,  the  laughter,  the 
rou-h  jests,  and  whispered  comments  of  the  people  near 
nd  the  thunderous  roar  of  applause  at  the  end  of  the 
playing  and  singing  of  some  favoured  bard. 
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Gradually,  however,  I  became  more  especially 
interested  in  a  boy  and  girl — they  were  little  more — 
standing  just  below  me,  attracted  by  all  that  went  on 
about  them,  but  above  all  by  each  other.  I  gathered 
that  they  were  to  take  part  in  the  final  ceremony,  for  first 
the  boy  and  then  the  girl  would  exhort  the  other  to  be 
careful,  and  then  both  together  would  burst  into  merry 
laughter  at  the  mere  thought  of  the  possibility  of  the 
blindfolded  priest  ever  catching  them ;  were  there  not  old 
dodderers  of  sixty  from  among  whom  the  priest — per- 
haps not  so  well  blindfolded  as  he  appeared  to  be — would 
eventually  secure  a  sacrifice  for  the  Gods  of  Summer  ? 

Even  as  they  spoke,  a  space  was  cleared  in  the  centre 
of  the  throng,  and  a  priest,  with  bandaged  eyes  and  skirts 
up-girded  about  his  knees,  was  led  forth  by  some  of  his 
fellows;  amid  the  clash  and  roar  of  weird  instru- 
ments and  the  clamour  of  many  voices,  he  began  to  play 
the  part  of  blind  chance  on  behalf  of  the  Gods. 

Which  one  of  the  little  band  of  the  chosen  was  not  to 
see  the  light  of  another  day  ? 

The  two  young  lovers  were  by  far  the  most  active. 
How  gaily  the  boy  dared  to  the  very  utmost  limits,  and 
the  girl  flitted  over  the  grass  like  the  shadow  of  a  flying 
bird! 

At  last  the  breathless  boy  darted  to  the  side,  and  stood 
to  watch,  the  girl's  eyes  following  him  for  a  moment. 
As  she  turned  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  joining  him, 
some  one  of  the  moving  throng  collided  with  her ;  she 
struggled  and  fell,  and  like  a  flash  the  priest  had  her  in 
a  grip  of  iron. 

Over  the  wide  moor  rang  out  a  hopeless  scream  of 

agony  and  terror. 

******** 

Full  length  upon  the  grass  lay  the  youngest  of  the 
players,  her  chubby  knee  showing  distinct  marks  of  con- 
tact with  the  hard  turf,  her  cries  of  pain  startling  the 
wheeling  plovers  and  the  nibbling  sheep  on  the  lonely 
moor. 


SHAKESPERE   AND    BERNARD    SHAW. 
By  Rev.  W.  WOOD. 

A    \T!1\Y  learned  friend  of  mine,  who  combines  with  his 

learning  \\isdom,  \\hich  s<>  seldom  goes  along-  with 
id  In-  thought   I   \\as  \\asting  powder  and  shot  over 
Bernard  Shaw,  \\lio,  in  his  judgment,  was  already  extinct. 
When  1  told  him  there  were  members  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  who  still  swear  by  Bernard  Shaw,  he  said  he 
.tired  of  humanity.  Now  I  never  despair  of  humanity, 
not  even  of  Bernard  Shaw.     1  do  not  hope  to  convince 
him   of   sin.        I    think  he   has   lost    his   chances  in   this 
world,  though.  "  vou  never  can  tell  "  ;  he  may  repent  yet 
>es  hence  and  is  no  more,  but   I  can  quite 
believe  even  about  him  that  somewhere,  some  day. a  com- 
punctious  visitation  of  nature  may  touch   him,  and  he 
will  seek  out  Shakespere  and  look  dubiously  into  his  face, 
and  the   Hard  will  burst  into  laughter, — laughter  which 
absolves  all  things     and  say  "  Never  mind,  old  chap,  you 
g«»t   plenty   of  fun   out  of  it  and   notoriety,   which   \\as 
\\hat  you  wanted.     1  enjoyed  watching  your  antics.       I 
never  took  you   very  seriously.     And  even  if  you  iccrc 
serious  \\hat  docs  it   matter?"      And  (i.B.S.  will  ansuei 
'  IVrhaps   I  was  the  only   person   who   took   you   seri- 
ously."     And   Shake.xpere  \\ill   s;i\    "  IVrhaps  you   were. 
At  any  rate  it  \\as  a  relief  from  all  the  solemnities  of  the 
commentators,  and  when  some  of  my  admirers  got  angry 
\\itll    you    I    only    smiled.       1    like  all    sorts  <>|    people,   and 
you  were  a   fresh  character  for  me.  a   ne\\    study,  a   phase 
of  tin-  great    human   spertacle  which    I   had   not  met   with 
before,  and  if  vou  did  cross  your  garters  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  yourself,  at  an\    rale  you  did  it  in  a  ne\\   \\himsi,  .il 
fashion.   ,md   it   Marled   .1   nc\\    fashion   ot  CFOSS  gartering 
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among  those  who  took  you  seriouslv,  which  was  all  very 
interesting  to  watch." 

"  But  I  got  very  angry  with  you  sometimes,"  Shaw 
will  say,  "  when  1  saw  '  what  a  moral  chap  you  were/ 
and  how  people  worshipped  you.  I  hated  to  see  them 
worshipping  you.  I  wanted  them  to  worship  me.  I 
knew  I  could  never  write  poetry  like  yours,  nor  create 
characters  like  Hamlet  and  Othello,  and  that  annoyed 
me.  I  was  irritated  when  I  felt  I  must  always  remain 
outside  people,  could  never  get  inside  men's  souls  as  you 
did.  I  never  felt  any  divine  current  running  through 
me  and  carrying  me  away.  I  could  only  chop  men  into 
little  pieces,  and  shew  how  ridiculous  the  little  pieces  were 
when  chopped  like  that.  I  hated  physical  vivisection, 
but  when  I  came  to  deal  with  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  some  perverse  devil  dogged  me,  and  I  always 
vivisected  them.  You  created.  I  destroyed.  I  always 
kneAv  where  everything  I  said  came  from.  And  I  sayr 
William,  I  don't  believe  you  always  did  know  where  your 
things  came  from,  did  you  ?" 

'  Not  I,"  says  Shakespere,  "  but  what  does  it  matter? 
You  did  what  you  could,  and  those  people  who  thought 
you  ought  to  be  put  in  a  madhouse  were  as  far  awav 
from  my  spirit  as  you  were  yourself.  Why  should  they 
be  annoyed  writh  you,  and  why  should  you  be  annoyed 
with  me?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  William,  I  wanted  them  to  like  my 
way.  It  was  self-conscious.  I  imposed  my  ideas  on 
life.  They  preferred  your  way  and  I  didn't  like  it. 
Mine  was  really  the  clever  way  too,  if  they  had  but  known 
it.  You  were  only  a  mouthpiece.  Life  just  poured  itself 
out  through  you,  and  that  requires  no  great  effort ;  it  only 
calls  for  a  few  simple  romantic  qualities  like  humility 
and  vision  and  genius  and  letting  yourself  go.  I  didn't 
believe  in  humility.  I  said  '  No,  I  won't  let  myself  go. 
I'll  be  clever.  I'll  apply  the  methods  of  physical  science 
to  human  nature.  I'll  analyse  it,  dissect  it.  You  did 
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things  in  a  kind  of  dream.  I  was  very  wideawake  and 
self-conscious.  I  admit  now  that  you  saw  things  I  never 
could  see.  Men  do  when  they  are  dreaming.'  '  God 
speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the 
night.'  Now  1  didn't  want  to  know  what  God  was 
in-,  and  report  it  as  you  did.  I  wanted  to  say  something 
im  .self  and  go  one  better  than  God.  And  1  think  you'll 
admit  that  mine  was  the  clever  way." 

And  Shakespere,  with  his  infinite  smile,  will  say,  "  <  >. 
Bernard,  what  a  clever  chap  you  were."  And  Bernard 
will  say,  "  \\Y11,  I  was  that,  and  what's  more,  I  dinned 
it  so  industriously  into  the  long  ears  of  the  British  public 
that  they  came  to  believe  1  was  clever." 

"  And  you  said  it  so  often  that  you  believed  it  yourself 
too,  didn't  you?" 

"  \Vell,  of  course  I  did.  But  my  grievance  was  this  : 
You  sec  my  theory  was  that  ihe  British  public  was  such 
an  ass  that  it  would  believe  whatever  you  kept  on  telling 
it.  It  believed  you  were  great  because  other  people  kept 
on  telling  it  you  were.  Now  I  had  no  one  to  tell  it  1  was 
clever,  so  I  said  '  I'll  tell  it  myself,  and  I'll  keep  on 
telling  it,'  and  I  did,  and  it  believed  me,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate.  But  my  trouble  was  this  :  You  never  said  you 
were  great.  You  never  talked  in  my  vein  except  in  one 
of  your  sonnets,  and  even  then  1  believe  you  were  half 
laughing  at  some  other  fellow's  bombastic  fustian,  which 
yen  despised  .is  M.imlei  did  Laertes'  rhetoric,  and  went 
one  better  out  of  sheer  contempt  and  disgust.  And  yet 
>k  came  to  believe  in  your  greatness,  and  I  couldn't 
make  the  two  things  hang  together  quite.  People  be- 
lieved I  was  <  lever  because  1  announced  it.  People 
believed  you  were  great,  though  you  never  announced  it, 
and  that  worried  me  a  bit.  I  low  do  von  explain  it, 
William 

"  1  can't  explain  it,"  Shakespere  will  say.      "  I  never 
thought  about  it.       I  felt  that  life  \\asgreat,  a  great,  mys- 
S,   \\onderful   thing.      You   .see,    Bernard,  you    reallv 
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were  much  cleverer  than  I.      You  could  explain  life  and 
the  life  force.      I  couldn't.     I  simply  looked  at  the  \vorldr 
and  it  seemed  to  me  very  magical.     I  looked  at  it  through 
other  people's  eyes  sometimes,  through  Miranda's  eyes, 
and  there  were  brave  creatures  in  it ;  through  Hamlet's 
eves,  and  at  one  time  it  had  a  roof  fretted  with  golden 
tire,  .tnd  man  was  the  paragon  of  animals,  yet  he  delighted 
me  not.     I  saw  Goneril  and  Regan  writhing  and  stinging 
like  serpents,  and  Edmund  thinking  he  could  fool  the 
world  as  you  thought  you  could,  and  being  fooled  by  it 
in  turn.     I  saw  poor  old  men  like  Lear,  vain  and  petu- 
lant, setting  themselves  against  life,  thinking  they  could 
impose  their  will  upon  it  and  learning  wisdom  through 
their  tears,  broken  helplessly  on  the  wheel  of  the  world's 
wickedness  and  hardness,  yet  learning  pity  and  worth 
through  their  sorrows.     I  saw  pure  gold  like  Cordelia, 
not  winning  success  but  retaining   love.     I   saw  demi- 
devils  like  lago  and  great  hearted  fools  like  Othello,  but 
I  saw  Desdemona  there  too.     I  loved  her  and  pitied  her. 
I  saw  men  like  Macbeth  and  women  like  Lady  Macbeth. 
I   saw  brilliant,  distracted  men   like  Hamlet,  and  poor 
creatures  like  Claudius  and  frail  women  like  Gertrude, 
and  shallow,  conceited  men  like  Polonius,  and  faithful, 
ordinary  men  like  Horatio  and  Kent.     I  never  attempted 
to  explain   them.     They   were   there,   a   wonder   and   a 
mystery    to    me.       The    problem    of    life    was    beyond 
me,    but    life    itself    was    a    great    business.      I  saw   it 
going  on.     I  reported  what  I  saw.     I  loved  it,  I  shud- 
dered at  it,  and  yet  on  the  whole  I  felt  it  was  a  mar- 
vellous and  beautiful  thing.     Young  lovers  were  there, 
and  I  sympathised  with  them.      Some  of  them  were  ill- 
starred,  and  I  pitied  them.      Some  were  fortunate,  and 
I  rejoiced  in  their  joy  and  beauty.     Some  were  subject 
to  the  vagaries  and  caprices  of  love,  and  I  laughed  at 
them,  not  unkindly  I  hope,  though'  I  could  be  merciless 
enough  on  occasion." 
Here  the  interview  was  abruptly  broken  of. 
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I  might  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  like 
that,  for  I  think  I  was  like  Socrates  when  he  put  liis 
hands  before  his  face  because  a  god  was  speaking 
through  him.  and  the  god  who  had  got  hold  of  me  and 
spoke  through  me  was  the  spirit  of  Shakespere.  l*n- 
fortunately  I  \\as  interrupted,  and  when  I  came  hark  to 
my  paper  some  days  later  1  could  not  resume  my  medium- 
sliip.  so  I  must  mm  speak  in  mv  own  proper  person,  and 
I'm  afraid  G.  B.  S.  will  not  be  let  off  so  lightlv  as  he 
would  have  been  if  the  spirit  of  Shakespere  had  con- 
tinued to  speak  through  me. 

Speaking  for  myself  I  should  say,  i'.#.,  that  the  com- 
parison between  Shakespere  and  Bernard  Shaw  would 
have  occurred  to  me.  It  is  Shaw  himself  who 
has  instituted  the  comparison  bv  telling  us  again  and 
n  that  he  is  .1  better  man  than  Shakespere.  Of 
course,  it  has  answered  his  purpose.  It  has  dra\\  n 
attention  to  himself.  It  has  made  him  very  interesting. 
If  you  go  through  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  an  inmate  is 
pointed  out  to  you  as  one  who  believes  himself  a  king, 
you  cannot  help  taking  a  special  interest  in  him.  And 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Shaw  himself  that  lie  has 
\\<>n  the  attention  of  the  British  public  by  persistently 
playing  the  clown  and  yet  dubbing  himself  a  king.  This 
comparison  of  himself  with  Shakespere  is,  I  daresa\ . 
only  a  part  of  the  fooling  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  crowd  around  him.  1  daresay  Shaw  himself 
\\ould  laugh  at  the  crowd  who  have  taken  him  seriously 
ami  really  believe  that  he  is  better  than  Shakespere. 
N  with  that  innocence  and  simple-mindedness  which 
with  all  his  cleverness  seems  to  dog  him,  he  has  come 
to  believe  it  himself.  For  the  real  ke\  to  Bernard  Sha\\ 
kind  of  innocent  simplicity.  He  believes,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  has  no  sentiment,  but  deals  in  a  hard, 
•  •ommon-sense  way  with  facts,  yet  no  man  is  blinder  to 
th»-  -real  facts  <>f  lite  and  the  forces  which  govern  men, 
and  no  man  is  more  subject  to  that  seniimentalitx  from 
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which  he  believes  himself  to  have  been  emancipated,  and 
to  be  the  emancipator  of  others.  He  believes  himself  to 
be  very  subtle  and  penetrating,  yet  he  never  gets  outside 
himself,  never  gets  inside  anyone  else.  That  is  why 
he  has  not  created  a  single  character.  He  has  manufac- 
tured a  number  of  puppets  which  he  manipulates  dex- 
terously in  a  very  vigorous  Punch  and  Judy  show  where 
there  is  plenty  of  grinning  and  hard  knocking,  but 
through  it  all  you  hear  the  voice  of  Shaw  coming  up 
from  just  below.  All  his  puppets  talk  the  Shavian 
dialect.  They  are  deliberatelv  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  all  his  mouthpieces,  and  they  all  talk  with 
Shavian  perversity  and  whimsicalitv.  That  is  to  sav, 
they  never  talk  from  the  inside  of  their  minds.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  have  no  minds  to  talk  from.  They 
are  dummies,  and  Shaw  is  a  ventriloquist,  not  a  very 
clever  one  either,  because  you  can  always  recognise  his 
voice  and  see  his  lips  moving. 

For  the  same  reason  he  has  never  got  inside  Shake- 
spere.  He  is  totally  incapable  of  understanding 
Shakespere,  because  he  always  remains  outside,  and 
judges  Shakespere  as  if  he  wrere  Bernard  Shaw  perform- 
ing Shavian  tricks.  He  tells  you  e.g.  that  Henry  V.  is 
a  Jingo  hero  whom  Shakespere  "  tried  to  thrust  down 
our  throats."  The  combination  of  conventional  pro- 
priety and  brute  masterfulness  in  his  public  capacity 
with  a  low-lived  blackguardism  in  his  private  tastes  is 
not  a  pleasant  one."  He  "  would  have  been  quite  in 
his  place  if  he  had  been  born  a  gamekeeper  or  a  farmer." 
His  "self-indulgent  good-fellowship  with  them  [i.e.  with 
Mrs.  Quickly,  Doll  Tearsheet  and  Falstaff]  is  consciously 
and  deliberately  treacherous.  His  popularity,  therefore,  is 
like  that  of  a  prizefighter  :  nobody  feels  for  him  as  for 
Romeo  and  Hamlet."  Now  this  is  nearly  all  quite  true. 
It  is  quite  the  right  impression  of  Henry  V.  Nobody 
does  feel  for  him  as  for  Romeo  and  Hamlet,  and  it  is 
to  Shakespere  himself  that  we  owe  that  impression. 
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Henry  was  a  Jingo,  a  vulgar,  commonplace  man.  Where 
Shaw  goes  so  profoundly  and  flagrantly  wrong  is  in  sup- 
posing that  Shakespere  meant  him  to  be  a  hero  and  tried 
to  "  thrust  him  down  our  throats"  as  such.  I  admit  that 
others.  Prof.  Dowden  among  them,  have  -one  wrong 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  the  conventional  interpretation 
of  Henry  V.  But  Bernard  Shaw  of  all  people  ought 
not  to  have  been  caught  napping  in  accept  ing  the  con- 
ventional view  of  Henry  V.  as  Shakespere's  view. 
Shakespere  does  make  Henry  V.  all  that  Sha\\  says 
excepting  that  he  never  makes  him  a  hero.  It  is  true 
he  sees  in  him  certain  practical  qualities,  of  shrewdness 
and  pouer.  and  certain  other  qualities  such  as  patriotism 
and  fervour  and  high-hearted  courage  and  a  mag- 
nanimity. This  is  part  of  the  impartiality  of  Shake- 
spere.  He  does  not  make  men  to  order.  lit 
them,  all  that  they  are ;  the  good  and  bad,  the  noble  and 
the  mean  mixed  up  in  the  same  man.  And  he  sees, 
what  is  quite  true  in  this  queer  world,  that  the  cold- 
hearted  selfish  man,  who  can  turn  his  back  on  old  friend- 
ships and  loyalties  and  bow  down  to  respectability  and 
conventional  morality,  is  likely  to  be  successful.  But  if 
( ,.  r».  S.  had  any  sense  for  drama,  for  the  subtle  nuances 
and  suggestions  b\  which  a  real  dramatist  indicates  his 
judgments  of  character  he  would  have  seen  other  things 
in  I  lenry  Y.  which  he  has  missed.  He  \\ould  not  have 
overlooked  that  quiet  yet  profound  and  scathing  con- 
demnation of  Henry  which  Shakespere  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  simple  seeming  Welshman  \\ho  dra\\s  a 
comparison  betueen  Alexander  the  Great  and  Henry  V.. 
each  of  \\hom  killed  his  best  friend,  onl\  Alexander 
killed  his  "  in  his  ales  .-«nd  his  cups"  and  Harry  Mon- 
mouth  killed  his  being  "  in  his  right  wits  and  his 
judgments."  l>ut  that  is  too  subtle  for  Mr.  Shan.  He 
cannot  perceive  a  slyly  inserted  judgment  like  that.  He 
can  onl\  understand  do\\nrighi  bludgeoning,  of  the 
Punch  and  Judy  order.  Because  Corner  tails  I  larr\ 
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Monmouth    a    gallant    king,    and    because   Harrv    Mon- 
mouth   really   is   a   gallant    king,   and   made  out   so   by 
Shakespere  himself,  Shaw  thinks  Shakespere  meant  to 
"  thrust  him  down  our  throats  "  asan*unqualiried  hero.  To 
see  that  the  real  tragedy  and  awfulness  of  life  lies  in  this 
that  a  man  may  be  really  great  in  manv   wavs,  a  great 
king,  a  great  warrior,  a  great  orator  and  yet  seriously 
flawed   by   some  unspeakable   and   unconscious   infamy, 
that   all   the  pomp  and   pageantrv   and  braverv  of  men 
does  not  save  them  from  sinking  to  depths  of  meanness,; 
to  weigh  men  in  a  balance,  to  admit  the  realitv  of  their 
outward  gestures  of  greatness,  nay  to  emphasise  these  and 
give  them  all  their  glory  and  due,  and  yet  give  vou  their 
inmost  weakness;  to  give  an   overwhelming  expression 
to  the  authority  and  greatness  of  kings  yet  to  undermine 
that  authority  not  by  belabouring  them,  not  by  stripping 
them  of  their  robes  and  cuffing  them  about  and  making 
them  ridiculous  figures,  but  by  drawing  the  robe  aside 
for  one  swift  moment  and  pointing  to  the  cancer  there, 
and  shewing  you   how  hollow  and  pretentious  all  this 
glory   is — that   is  beyond   Mr.   Shaw.        It  was  beyond 
Tolstoy   too.       Tolstov   could  not  see   how   profoundly 
Shakespere  was  laughing  at  kings  and  courtiers.     He- 
cause  Shakespere  dealt  with  kings  and  courtiers  he  was 
the  arch  courtier  and  snob,  and  yet  there  are  no  pages 
where  kings  and  courtiers  are  so  mercilessly  exposed  as 
in  the  pages  of  Shakespere.     But  because  it  is  done  in 
the  indirect  dramatic  way  neither  Tolstoy  nor  Bernard 
Shaw  am  understand  it.       For  I  repeat,  Bernard  Shaw 
has  no  dramatic  sense.     He  is  altogether  too  stagestruck 
to  have  anv  real  insight  of  drama.     The  modern  stage 
is  the  great  enemy  of  drama.     It  is  a  mistake,  commonly 
made,  to  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  stagecraft  carries 
with   it  a  dramatic  sense.       One  may  have,  as  Bernard 
Shaw  has,  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of 
the  stage  and   yet   lack  altogether  the  dramatic  sense, 
which  is  a  sense  of  human  nature  and  gives  the  power 
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to  reveal  the  characters  of  men  and  women  not  by 
writing  long  disquisitions  about  them  in  prefaces  but  as 
it  were  obliquely  by  their  actions,  their  words,  and  the 
ts  thev  produce  on  others.  This  is  what  Bernard 
Shaw  cannot  do,  and  so  has  to  write  long  prefaces  to 
explain  his  intentions.  He  even  wishes  Shakespere  had 
copied  him  in  this  and  given  us  a  preface  or  two,  not 
ig  that  Shakepere  didn't  need  to  do  it.  Sha\\  's 
dramatis  pcrsmiu'  never  unfold  any  individual  minds  of 
their  own.  They  only  reveal  the  mind  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  his  whimsical  opinions  and  perverse  attitude 
to\\  arils  questions  in  \\hich  he  is  interested.  To  give 
him  his  due  he  holds  very  strong  opinions,  at  least  he 
'ways  telling  us  so.  about  doctors  and  prostitutes, 
about  \\omen  and  their  creative  hunger,  about  sweaters 
and  slum  propertv  o\\  ners,  about  Romans  and  the 
Renaissance,  about  the  life  force  and  the  superman, 
about  Knglish  people  and  Hnglish  societv,  about 
morality  and  even  about  ("hristianitv. 

His  plavs  are  carefullv  artificed  to  give  expression 
to  these  opinions,  and  to  gibe  at  all  the  things  he 
despises.  I  say  nothing  of  the  soundness  of  his 
opinions  on  these  questions.  Me  may  be  quite  right 
in  the  view  he  takes  on  many  of  these  questions.  I 
only  say  that  plays  built  on  and  around  those  opinions 
are  not  dramas.  I,,  score  a  debating  point  by  manu- 
ring clever  and  witty  dialogue  may  prove  you  an 
adroit  debater  but  it  does  n,,t  establish  you  as  a  drama- 
tist. 

Shaw's  love  ,,f  debate  and  his  SUCCesS  as  a 
debater  u.-ll,  1  \\ill  not  say  they  ruined  him  as  | 
dramatis!  because  1  don't  think  he  ever  had  it  in  him 
t«»  be  one,  but  thev  have  misled  him  into  thinking  him- 
self one,  because  he  has  perverted  plav\\riting  into  a 
successful  instrument  of  del 

The  real  dramatist  does  not  seek  to  prove  an\  tiling. 
Mis  task  is  at  once  simpler  and  intiniteh  more  difficult. 
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Nvause  it  demands  sympathy,  insight,  self-forgetful- 
ness,  the  Protean  gift,  which  has  behind  it  so  many 
other  gifts,  of  putting  himself  inside  other  people,  seeing 
things  and  feeling  things  as  they  do,  which  I  repeat  is 
what  Bernard  Shaw  is  quite  incapable  of.  1  might  say 
that  Bernard  Shaw  knows  the  staire  too  well  to  be  a 

o 

real  dramatist,  but  then  Shakespere  knew  the  stage  quite 
as  well  and  yet  was  a  dramatist,  and  so  it  comes  to  this 
that  Shaw  knows  the  stage  but  does  not  know  the  world 
and  human  nature.  He  really  is  a  very  innocent  person 
indeed  when  we  come  to  knowledge  of  the  world  and  life. 
His  plays  are  not  reflections  of  life  at  all.  They  are 
reflections  of  himself  on  the  stage.  He  knows  the  stage 
and  he  knows  his  own  whims  and  prejudices,  but  he 
does  not  know  men.  It  is  this  pre-ocuupation  with  fhe 
stage  and  with  himself  that  explains  him.  It  explains 
the  impression  you  always  get  that  his  plays  take  place 
not  in  the  world  but  on  the  stage.  It  explains  the  im- 
pression you  always  get  that  his  puppets  are  made  to 
order,  to  give  expression  to  the  vagaries  of  his  own 
mind.  It  explains  also  what  I  have  already  referred 
to,  his  inability  to  understand  Shakespere.  Shakespere 
is  so  completely  master  of  his  art  that  he  makes  you 
forget  it.  In  reading  his  plays  an  intelligent,  unso- 
phisticated reader  forgets  that  they  were  written  for  the 
stage.  They  are  things  that  happen  in  the  world.  But 
Shaw  is  so  sophisticated  by  the  stage  that  he  insists  on 
seeing  Shakespere's  plays  only  as  so  much  stagecraft. 
If  you  want  another  example  of  this  incapacity  to  under- 
stand Shakespere  wrhich  springs  from  his  incapacity  for 
drama,  I  refer  you  to  his  essay  "  Tappertit  on  Caesar." 
"  Regarded  as  a  crafty  stage  job  the  play  is  a  triumph  : 
rhetoric,  claptrap,  effective  gushes  of  emotion,  all  the 
devices  of  the  popular  playwright  are  employed  with  a 
profusion  that  almost  breaks  their  backs."  That  is 
Shaw's  verdict  on  the  play  of  "  Julius  Caesar."  'No 
doubt  there  are  slips  and  slovenlinesses  of  the  kind  that 
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careful  revisers  eliminate;  but  they  count  for  so  little 
in  the  mass  of  accomplishment  that  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
dramatist's  art  can  be  carried  no  further  on  that  plane.  If 
Goethe.  .  .  had  treated  the  subject,  his  conception  of 
it  would  have  been  as  superior  to  Shakespere's  as  St. 
John's  (iospel  is  to  the  "Police  \V\\s,"  but  his  treat- 
ment could  not  have  been  more  magnificently  success- 
ful." So  much  for  Shaw's  opinion  of  Shakespere  as 
a  successful  stage  jobber.  \Vhat  of  his  opinion  of 
"  Julius  Caesar"  as  a  drama?  Here  is  what  he  says  : 
a  "  travestying  of  a  great  man  as  a  silly  brag- 
gart whilst  the  pitiful  gang  of  mischief -.makers  who 
destroyed  him  are  lauded  as  statesmen  and  patriots. 
Brutus  is  nothing  but  a  familiar  tvpe  of  English 
suburban  preacher,"  a  characteristic  gibe,  as  unfair  to 
the  preacher  as  it  is  untrue  of  Brutus.  "  As  far  as  a 
sonority,  imagery,  wit,  humour,  energy  of  imagination, 
r  over  language  and  a  whimsically  keen  eye  for 
iclinsyncracies  can  make  a  dramatist,  Shakespere  \\as 
the  king  of  dramatists.  I'nfortunately  a  man  mav  have 
them  all  and  yet  conceive  high  affairs  of  State  exact lv 
as  Simon  Tappertit  did."  There  you  have  in  Sha\\ 's 
own  words  a  confession,  unconscious  of  course,  that  he 

not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  makes  a  dramatist. 

Sonority,  imagerv  "  and  the  rest,  which  Shaw 
lavishlv  grants  to  Shakespeare,  never  did  and  never  could 
make  a  dramatist.  If  Shakespere  had  all  these  and 
nothing  more  he  would  not  only  not  be  the  king  of  dra- 
matists, lie  \\ould  not  be  a  dramatist  at  all,  though  he 
might  he  a  successful  stage  jobber  like  Bernard  Sha\\ . 

•his  sort  of  blindness  which  makes  me  feel  inclined 

I  ipt  Sha\\'s  \\ords  about  Shakespere  to  himself  and 
say:  "Their  is  n<,  man,  not  even  Hall  Caine  \\hom  I 
'lirely  despise  as  I  despise  Bernard  Shaw  \\hen 
I  measure  my  mind  a-ainst  Ins."  But  Shakespeare 
himself  dra\\s  me  up  at  that  and  s;i\  s  "  \o.  thai  is  tOO 
much  in  Sha\\ 's  o\\  n  vein.  I'itv  him  if  \  on  \\ill,  smile 
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if  you  will,  but  great  men  never  despise  other  minds." 
So  I  repent  those  contemptuous  and  silly  words,  pre- 
ferring to  shew  how  far  Shaw  has  gone  astray  in  his 
judgment  of  Shakespere,  and  thus  demonstrate  how  he 
lacks  the  dramatic  sense  and  the  knowledge  of  how  real 
drama  goes  to  work. 

Shaw  accuses  Shakespere  of  "  travestying  a  great 
man  as  a  silly  braggart,  whilst  the  pitiful  gang  of  mis- 
chief-makers who  destroyed  him  are  lauded  as  states- 
men and  patriots."  It  would  not  of  course  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this,  and  it  would  not  be  verv  kind  to  Shaw 
to  point  out  how  he  himself  in  his  "  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patria"  has  travestied  a  great  man  as  a  silly  and  amiable 
old  dotard  who  is  sensitive  about  his  age,  his  bald  pate, 
his  skinny  neck  and  his  wrinkles.  Shaw's  travesty 
would  be  no  rebutment  of  Shakespere's  alleged  travesty. 
But  when  Shaw  said  that,  he  wras  looking  at  Shake- 
spere's "  Julius  Caesar  "  as  he  looks  at  everything  else, 
entirely  from  the  outside,  and  that  is  why  he  can  never 
achieve  great  art  himself  and  never  appreciate  it  in 
others.  The  hallmark  of  great  art,  that  is  of  all  the 
achievements  of  genius,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  material 
with  which  it  works  but  in  what  comes  through  the 
material,  the  spirit,  the  impression  which  the  artist  some- 
how contrives  to  convey.  It  would  be  possible,  indeed 
I'm  not  sure  that  it  has  not  been  attempted,  to  ridicule 
Wordsworth  on  the  ground  of  the  material  he  uses,  the 
medium  through  which  he  works.  But  who  has  not  felt 
unless  he  is  a  barren  and  contemptuous  dissector,  a  pur- 
blind and  perverted  literalist,  the  amazing  and  lofty 
spirit  which  breathes  its  greatness  through  the  homely 
material  and  naive  peasantry  of  Wordsworth  ?  It  would 
be  possible  to  belittle  the  gospel  narratives;  I'm  not 
sure  that  some  German  philosophers  and  critics  have 
not  done  so,  by  analysing  their  parables  and  stories ;  but 
that  would  not  destroy  for  honest  and  sensitive  minds 
the  unparalleled  greatness  which  somehow  comes 
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through  the  pages  of  the  gospels.  It  would  be  possible 
in  the  same  way  to  ridicule  all  poetry  and  all  music. 
What  is  music  when  looked  at  in  that  way  but  the  thump- 
ing of  sheepskin,  the  scraping  of  catgut,  the  braying 
of  brass,  the  percussion  of  felt  hammers  on  wire  ?  What 
is  a  picture  but  the  daubing  of  messy  pigments  on  can- 

The  thing  that  really  matters  is  the  astonishing 
miracle  of  spirit  that  comes  through  the  words  of  poetry, 
the  sounds  of  music,  and  the  colours  of  art.  The  real 
ground  of  my  objection  to  Bernard  Shaw  is  not  the 
material  he  uses,  mean  and  commonplace  and  vulgar 
and  smart  as  that  so  generally  is,  but  the  spirit 
\\hich,  vicious  and  spiteful  and  derisive,  comes  through 
his  material.  The  greatness  which  he  somewhat  con- 
temptuously concedes  to  Shakespere  has  to  do  with  the 
external  qualities  of  Shakespere's  work.  He  never  feels 
the  real  greatness  of  the  Shakesperean  spirit.  When 
Shakespere's  work  fails,  in  his  judgment,  it  fails  in  those 
external  qualities  which  he  professes  some  admiration 
for.  He  has  no  sense  at  all  of  the  great  winds  blowing 
through  the  Shakesperean  production,  imperfect  as  that 
ften  is.  Notwithstanding  Shakespere's  treatment 
of  Julius  Ciesar  he  does  make  you  feel  that  (\-esar  was 
at  man.  I  invite  any  one  to  read  Shakespere's  play 
and  Sha\\'s  "  Caesar  and  O<>P«'itra,"  and  then  ask  him- 
self which  gives  him  the  greater  impression  of  Ca 
character. 

Of    course    Shakespere    gives    \  on     an     impression     of 

tr's  littleness  as  well,  hut  he  is  always  doing  that  of 

all  soils  <.f  men.        I  lenrv   V.,  as   1    have  alreadx    pointed 

<>ui,  has  elements  of  greatness  in  him  and  also  appalling 

(Mhello   is   great    and   noble  but   he  is 

nd  sinks  to  the  ignoble  level  of  striking 
iemona.        llamlei    has   a    loft\    spirit,   a   great   and 
loving   heart,  a    profound     mind,    a     gentle    disposition. 
is  singularly  honest  and  ]o\al  and  courteous,  hut   IK 
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be  rough  and  stormy  and  cunning  and  filthy.  He  says 
things  to  Ophelia  and  her  father  and  to  his  own  mother 
which  no  one  would  care  to  defend.  But  that  is  only 
because  Shakespere  did  not  clip  him  out  according  to  a 
pre-conceived  pattern  but  saw  him  as  a  living  man,  with 
all  his  weakness  as  well  as  strength. 

In  the  same  way  he  does  make  Julius  Caesar  foolish, 
but  he  makes  him  great  too,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  Bernard  Shaw  cannot  understand,  and  certainlv 
could  never  do. 

As  for  the  "pitiful  gang  of  mischief-makers"  who 
destroyed  Caesar  being  "  lauded  as  patriots  and  states- 
men" :  It  is  quite  true  they  laud  themselves  as  patriots 
and  statesmen.  That  is  how  they  justify  their  deed  to 
themselves.  But  no  man  with  any  dramatic  sense 
would  ever  say  that  Shakespere  lauded  them  as  states- 
men and  patriots.  The  whole  point  of  the  play  is  that 
their  deed,  notwithstanding  Caesar's  egotism  and  follv, 
proved  unpatriotic  and  unstatesmanlike.  It  did  not 
save  the  State,  but  brought  in  its  train  havoc  and  ruin, 
and  brought  upon  the  perpetrators  of  it  remorse  and 
self-destruction.  It  was,  as  Bernard  Shaw  says  Goethe 
said  it  was,  "  a  senseless  deed,"  and  it  was  Goethe's 
study  of  Shakespere's  play  that  gave  him  that  opinion 
of  it. 

The  blindness  and  blundering  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
and  the  rest  were  the  direct  result  of  their  senseless  deed. 
The  spirit  of  Caesar  was  too  much  for  them.  They  had 
murdered  his  body  only  to  find  his  spirit  prevailing 
against  them.  It  is  this  conception  of  high  affairs  of 
State,  the  conception,  viz.,  that  statesmen  and  patriots 
who  think  to  benefit  and  save  the  State  by  doing  wrong, 
who  think  their  high  motives  of  patriotism  can  justify 
a  foul  and  senseless  deed,  are  tragically  mistaken  ; — it  is 
this  way  of  conceiving  high  affairs  of  State  that  Bernard 
Shaw  sets  down  as  being  exactly  the  way  Simon  Tap- 
pertit  conceived  of  high  affairs  of  State.  "  So  one  may 
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live  and  learn."  I  never  understood  before  that  Simon 
Tappertit  had  the  idea  that  to  do  wrong  for  the  sake  of 
your  country  was  to  make  a  fatal  blunder  against  the 
n-al  interests  of  your  country.  The  fact  of  the  case  is 
that  Brutus  and  the  rest  believed  that  might  is  right,  thai 
necessity  knows  no  law,  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
are  higher  than  moral  obligations,  and  they  found  by 
bitter  experience  that  the  real  interests  of  the  State  cart 
only  be  served  by  obedience  to  law,  that  the  defiance  of 
moral  obligations  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  can  only 
end  in  disaster  to  the  State.  It  was  thus  that  Shake- 
spere  conceived  of  high  affairs  of  State,  and  for  this  he 

fused  In  Bernard  Shaw  of  thinking  like  Simon 
Tappertit 

'  Now,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  von,"  as 
Hamlet  says  of  another  man  who  thought  himself  witty 
and  knowing  and  was  really  very  simple-minded  and 

us  and  ignorant  of  life,  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  this  : 
the  dramatic  sense  is  found  in  sympathy. 

Si  meone  has  said  that  sympathy  is  the  supreme  gift 
of  nature,  and  that  the  future  is  with  those  who  have 
sympathy.  One  would  like  to  illustrate  that  dictum,  as  it 
might  he  very  abundantly  illustrated  from  the  history  of 
nationsand  the  histnrvof  genius.  All  I  can  do  is  to  point 
qut  that  it  is  the  supreme  gift  of  Shakespere,  and  the  want 
of  it  is  the  supreme  defect  of  Bernard  Shaw.  The  presence 
of  it  in  Shakespere  is  the  key  to  his  achievement.  The 
absence  of  it  from  Shaw  is  the  key  to  his  achievement. 

plains,  for  instance,  Shakespere's  humour,  and  the 
want  of  it  explains  Shaw's  lack  of  humour.  Sympathy 
explains  ShaUespere's  gentleness,  and  the  want  of  it  ex- 
plains Sha\\  's  savageness. 

It  is  not  reallv  humorous  to  knock  men  down  and 
sneer  at  them  and  ki<  k  them  about.  I  know  that  Sha\\ 

it  is  the  <m1\  way  t<>  knock  sense  into  them,  hut  if 
he  1:  1  sense  of  humour  it  would  save  him  from 

such  hrutalitx.      You  ma\    saj   that   1  have  been  employ- 
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in^  that  method  with  Shaw.  Well,  1  have,  and  it  is 
precisely  because  I  am  lacking  in  the  sense  of  humour. 

1  want  to  reform  the  world.  The  silliness  ot  the  world 
chafes  me.  I  want  to  alter  it,  to  put  it  right,  to  knock 
some  sense  into  it.  Thai  is  why  1  understand  Bernard 
Sh;iw.  He,  too,  is  a  reformer.  Where  he  and  I  differ 
is  in  this  :  I  would  like  to  convert  the  world  to  Shake  - 
spere.  I  think  the  world  is  perishing  for  lack  of  the 
Shakesperean  sympathy.  1  believe  if  men  were  bathed 
in  that  spirit  we  should  have  a  new  world. 

Shaw  says,  "  No,  knock  Shakespere  out  of  men, 
knock  him  off  his  pedestal,  and  there  will  be  some  hope 
of  an  improvement."  Just  as  Nietzche,  another  reformer 
without  humour,  thought  to  save  the  world  by  dethron- 
ing Christ.  Believing  in  Shakespere,  as  I  do,  I  believe 
men  are  to  be  saved  by  love. 

"  Sentimental  tosh  and  humbug,"  says  Shaw;  "  they 
are  to  be  saved  by  knocking  them  about  and  jeering 
at  them  and  flouting  them."  He  means  well.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  method.  The  Germans  believe  in  the  same 
method.  Squeers  and  Thwackum  and  their  tribe  believe 
honestly  that  their  ways  are  ways  of  reform. 

The  way  to  make  boys  into  men  is  to  "  do  the  boys." 
The  way  to  make  men  into  supermen  is  to  revile  their 
manhood.  When  you  believe  that  man  is  the  highest 
thing  in  creation  you  immediately  proceed  to  belittle 
man.  So  through  my  lack  of  humour  I  am  really 
paying  Shaw  a  great  compliment.  I'm  imitating  him, 
treating  him  to  a  little  of  his  own  treatment.  He  rather 
plaintively  complains  that  his  critics  have  not  loved  him 
and  believed  in  him,  that  if  they  had  been  more  sympa- 
thetic they  would  have  understood  him  better.  We 
have  heard  of  others  who  have  made  the  same  complaint. 
It  is  quite  right  in  them  to  be  frightful  and  outrageous, 
but  when  their  enemies  serve  them  with  a  little  of  their 
own  sauce  it  is  because  we  have  not  understood  their 
motives.  It  is  called  "squealing  "  in  them  and  is  charac- 
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ic  of  bullies  all  the  \\orkl  over.  And  if  Bernard 
Shaw  thinks  he  can  make  men  better  by  cuffing  them  he 
must  not  \\himper  it  thev  cuff  him.  Of  course,  I  think 
he  has  done  great  harm,  just  as  the  Germans  have.  I  It- 
has  draped  clou  n  literature  and  the  drama  to  his  own 
barbarous  level,  just  as  thev  have  dragged  civilisation 
down.  He  has  introduced  methods  of  spite.  He  has 
turned  human  nature  the  seamy  side  out.  11<-  has  ridi- 
culed sacred  and  beautiful  things. 

\Ve  all  know  that  the  garment  of  life  has  its  seamy 
Mde,  but  it  has  another  side,  the  side  meant  to  be  \\orn 
outwards.  To  say  thai  wearing  your  coat  the  right  side 
out  is  indulging  in  humbug  and  hypocrisy,  that  you 
only  get  at  truth  and  sincerity  by  turning  it  inside  out, 
or  to  say  that  you  can  only  be  sincere  by  going  about 
naked  is  t,,  say  precisely  what  Bernard  Shaw  says, 

\\"e  all  know  that  love  has  its  physical  impulses. 
Shakespere  knew  it,  and  knew  that  in  some  men.it  has 
no  other  impulses.  Me  can  see  that  some  men  are  "  as 
srnsual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself."  But  he  knew  also 
that  love  has  oilier  impulses.  He  never  said  that 
love  is  only  a  physical  impulse,  that  the  'Move  of  a 
cat  and  the  love  of  a  nightingale"  are  on  the  same  level, 
that  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in  reality  no  better  than  lago, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  Desdemona  and 
Kmilia  or  (iertrude,  between  Imogen  and  lachimo,  be- 
t \\een  (loneril  and  Cordelia. 

The  ancient  Kg\  ptians  saw  human  nature  with  its 
claws  and  tail,  but  thev  saw  also  the  human  face,  and 
they  gave  us  the  Sphinx. 

(,.  II.  s.  gays  \  ou  will  never  get  at  truth  by  looking 
at  tli-  ;>ut  l>\  looking  at  the  claws  and  tail  and 

"the  ordure  corner"  and  "  the  demesnes  that  there  ad- 
nt  lie." 

It  \<»ii  would  feel  the  difference  between  Shakespere 
and  Bernard  Shaw  read  again  the  courtship  of  Romeo 
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and  Juliet,  or  of  Bassanio  and  Portia,  and  then  read  the 
courtship  scene  at  the  end  of  "  Man  and  Superman." 

In  "  Arms  and  the  Man  "  you  think  you  are  in  for 
something  better,  but  vou  are  soon  made  aware  that  it  is 
the  same  old  trick  of  shewing  up  maliciously  the  essen- 
tial meanness  of  human  nature.  Shaw  has  developed 
such  a  mania  for  tearing  off  masks  that  he  has  come  to 
regard  the  skin  as  a  mask  and  tears  that  off  too,  and  says 
"  That  is  man."  We  all  know  what  lies  behind  the 
abdomen,  but  an  artist  does  not  disembowel  men  and 
hold  the  reeking  contents  up  to  your  nose.  The  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles  is  beautiful,  and  much  more  true  to  life  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the  artist  had  given  an  anatomical 
presentation  of  what  the  integument  covers.  The  in- 
tegument is  there  and  is  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  human 
body.  To  see  it  and  reproduce  it,  even  to  idealise  it  a 
little,  is  not  hypocrisy. 

Shaw  does  not  believe  you  can  get  at  human 
physiology  and  medical  science  by  cutting  dogs  and 
rabbits  about,  but  he  does  believe  you  can  get  at  human 
ps\  rhology  by  cutting  men  and  women  about  and  skin- 
ning them  alive.  He  would  let  the  dogs  and  rabbits 
run  about  and  admire  their  free  activity  and  beauty,  but 
when  vou  admire  the  free  activity  and  beauty  of  men 
and  women  he  says  "  That  is  romanticism,  idealism. 
Strap  them  down,  take  off  their  skin,  open  them  up  and 
you  will  improve  the  race." 

Shakespere  never  tried  to  improve  men ;  yet  no  poet 
has  improved  men  more. 

G.  B.  S.  is  a  social  reformer,  screaming  and  scolding 
and  saying  in  effect,  as  every  fanatic  does  say  in  effect,. 
"Why  are  you  not  more  like  me?" 

"  O  Bernard,  what  a  moral  chap  you  are.  Even 
when  you  say  you  are  not  you  are  really  trying  to  bring 
the  world  to  your  immoral  ideas  of  morality,  and  you 
succeed,  for  you  degrade  and  irritate  the  human  mind, 
which  is  only  to  be  exalted  by  love. 
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Shakespere  loved  men  like  Othello  and  women  like 
Desdemona,  loved  them  and  pitied  them,  saw  with 
wonder  their  greatness  and  their  weakness.  Shaw  sees 
only  that  the  world's  ( hhellos  are  fools  and  babies 
deceiving  themselves  and  being  deceived.  Shakespere 
that  too,  bin  he  sau  something  else  as  well. 

As  tor  I  ). -sdemona,  1  don't  suppose  Shaw  \\ould  ad- 
mit for  a  moment  that  there  are  such  women .  Kmilia 
is  murh  more  representative  for  him. 

As  for  the  lagos,  Shaw  is  disposed  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  them.  If  he  had  been  capable  of  creating  a 
character  like  lago  he  would  have  she\\  n  him  as  getting 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  Othello,  less  imposed  on  by  lies 
and  humbug,  stripping  off  pretences,  arguing  in  favour 
of  breaking  down  the  romanticism  which  blinded  Othello 
and  Desdemona.  Indeed,  lago's  mental  posture  is 
curiously  like  Bernard  Shau's.  lie  is  nothing  if  not 
critical.  He  dismisses  Desdemona 's  love  in  quite  the 
Shavian  way.  "  Virtue?  A  fig!  Love  is  only  a  lust 
of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of  the  will.  Put  money 
in  thy  purse."  Yet  lago  turns  out  a  more  pitiful  dolt 
than  Othello  because  he  could  not  see  the  higher  ele- 
ments which  redeem  Othello's  love;  and  because  he 
thought  he  could  shape  life  to  his  own  ideas,  and  life 
after  all  is  shaped  by  forces  we  cannot  control. 

The  world  is  not  such  a  world  as  lago  saw  it,  and 
therefore  thought  he  could  manipulate  to  his  evil  pur- 
pose. There  is  something  highly  mvsterious,  in- 
scrutable, and  romantic  in  it,  and  if  \\e  fail  to  reckon  with 

that  we  go  astray. 

Romanticism  is  much  more  real  than  so-called 
Realism,  because  re.-,l  Romanticism  has  humour,  the 
^pring  of  Realism,  and  Realism  of  the  Shaw  tvpe 
has  n,,i.  You  might  think  to  hear  Bernard  Sha\\  that 
Shakespere  uas  al\\avs  talking  high  heroics.  He  tells 
you  that  Shakesp«-re  \\as  a  Romantic  and  started  a 
Romantic  period  in  literature,  which  only  mm.  thanks 
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to  G.  B.  S.,  is  passing  away.  It  is  quite  true  that  Shake- 
spere  does  run  make  comic-  figures  of  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona,  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of 
Lear  and  Cordelia,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  Shaw  would 
have  made  comic-  figures  of  them,  but  that  is  where  Shaw 
shews  his  lack  of  humour.  Real  humour  laughs  at 
humorous  things.  \Vhen  a  man  lacks  the  sense  of 
humour  he  laughs  at  serious  things,  tragic  things  and 
beautiful  things,  as  Shaw  does.  Humour  gives  a  sense 
of  fitness  and  proportion  which  Shaw  has  not.  If  Shaw 
had  it  it  would  have  saved  him  from  many  follies;  it 
would  have  saved  him  e.g.  from  thinking  it  funny  to 
stand  on  your  head.  That  isn't  funny,  it  is  only  ridicu- 
lous. Shakespere  could  see  the  things  that  really  are 
funny,  Juliet's  nurse,  for  instance,  standing  beside  Juliet, 
babbling  the  most  absurd  and  silly  things  while  her 
mistress  is  wrapt  in  passion  too  big  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  is  enmeshed.  The  nurse  is  a  comic 
figure.  Juliet  is  a  tragic  figure.  Bernard  Shaw  trying 
to  be  humorous  would  have  made  Juliet  comic.  The 
nurse  he  could  never  have  made  at  all. 

Hamlet  is  stretched  to  the  breaking  point  by  the 
tragic  emotions  which  have  burst  in  upon  him,  and  be- 
side him  stands  a  comic  figure  who  is  comic  just  because 
he  does  not  realise  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet's  case,  but 
interprets  it  as  a  common-place  case  of  being  in  love,  and 
also  because  being  a  man  of  the  wrorld  who  thinks  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  by  his  position  ought  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  has  no  real  knowledge 
of  the  world.  He  talks  inept  and  tedious  platitudes, 
makes  perverse  and  silly  jokes,  talks  much  in  the 
Shavian  vein,  while  the  world  cracks  at  his  feet,  rent  by 
earthquakes  which  to  him  are  as  unimportant  and  as 
easily  explained  as  the  yawn  of  a  love-sick  man. 

Shakespere  is  always  seeing  this  comic  element  in 
life  because  of  his  wide  sympathy  with  life  and  his 
power  to  see  life  as  it  is.  He  sees  refined  and  delicate 
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ires  in  love  with  donkeys,  fondling-  their  long  ears 

<M ml  wanting  io  feed  them  on  delicate  and  ideal  things 

while  the  objects  of  their  love  desire  only  the  provender 

iSCS.         lit-    sees    witty    and    vivacious    p>eople,   who 

think  themselves  superior  to  their  dull   neighbours  be- 

the\    are  witty,  being  duped  by   those  same  dull 

•ibours  because  these  are  nearer  to  the  facts  of  life. 

To   live   in   a   world   of  sparkling    wit   is   to  be   divorced 

from  the  facts  of  life.       Benedick  and   Beatrice  fall  an 

prey  to  their  o\\  n  vanity  because  they  do  not  live 
in  a  real  world  but  in  a  world  of  fireworks.  Their  slower 
neighbours  prove  themselves  to  have  reallv  a  much 
deeper  sense  of  humour.  What  a  comic  figure  Bernard 
Shaw  would  have  seemed  to  Shakespere,  blind  to  the 
ind  forces  of  life  yet  imagining  himself 
superior  to  the  rest  of  us  because  of  his  quips  and 
cranks.  Shakespere  sees  men  of  a  solemn  self- 
importance  being  taken  down  because  their  self-love  and 
vanit \  make  them  the  dupes  of  rough  and  readv  people 
who  live  nearer  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  play  upon  the 
vanity  of  those  \\lio  imagine  themselves  their  social 
superiors.  Yes,  Shakespere  is  ama/inglv  true  to  liie 

is.  lie  sees  .-ill  these  comic  figures  but  he  never 
makes  you  despise  them.  The  onlv  people  he  makes 
vou  despise  or  rather  shudder  at  are  the  people  who  have 
in  them  some  inexplicable  devil.  But  the  really  funny 
people — he  makes  vou  almost  love  them.  Tliev  ,-ire  pan 
of  this  funnx,  delicious,  and  mysterious  old  \\orlcl,  a  bit 

••.ilitv  to  be  rero- nised. 

But  he  also  recognises  I  he  realitx  of  great  and  beauti- 
ful and  sad  things,  of  love  and  friendship,  of  nobilitv 
and  sorrou.  Me  sees  the  te.ns  of  life  and  he  does  not 
li  at  them.  The  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not  a 
thing  lo  be  laughed  at.  You  are  not  really  laughing 
\\hen  vou  laugh  at  that.  You  are  plaxing  the  fool  OF 
the  devil.  The  love  of  Othello  and  I  Vsdemona  i^>  a 

.  9erioil3  and  \\orulerftil  tiling.     Shakespere  did  not 
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laugh  at  that.  He  made  lago  laugh  at  it,  only  to  shew 
us  what  a  demi-devil  lago  was.  Shakespere  was  able 
to  see  lovers  as  they  appeared  to  other  people,  but  he 
was  also  able  to  see  them  as  they  appeared  to  them- 
selves, and  that  again  is  what  Bernard  Shaw  is  quite  in- 
capable of.  When  he  makes  his  lovers  talk,  in  "  Man 
and  Superman,"  in  "  Arms  and  the  Man,"  in  "  You 
Never  Can  Tell,"  in  "Candida,"  in  "The  Philan- 
derers," in  "  Captain  Brassbound,"  in  anv  of  his  plays, 
he  shews  them  not  as  they  appear  to  themselves  but  as 
they  appear  to  Bernard  Shaw.  In  other  words,  Shake- 
spere knows  when  to  laugh  and  what  to  laugh  at.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  never  does.  Because  of  this,  Shakespere 's 
laughter  never  bores  you  and  Shaw's  laughter  does,  for 
there  is  no  man  so  great  a  bore  as  the  man  who  jeers  at 
everything  and  tries  to  keep  you  laughing  all  the  time. 

The  striving  after  incessant  humour  ends  in  being 
dull  and  tedious.  It  is  part  of  that  strange  Nemesis 
which  has  overtaken  Bernard  Shaw  at  so  many  points 
(that  of  producing  an  effect  the  opposite  of  what  he  in- 
tended), that  meaning  to  be  very  amusing,  yielding 
always  to  the  temptation  to  "get  a  laugh,"  he  has 
succeeded  only  in  being  very  wearisome.  The  Cheshire 
Cat  ceases  to  be  amusing  when  there  is  nothing  left  of  it 
but  its  grin. 

Bernard  Shaw,  like  Polonius,  has  given  us  witty  and 
common-place  advice,  founded  on  what  he  supposes  to 
be  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world  and  springing  really 
from  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  world.  And  he  has 
carried  out  his  own  advice  as  e.g.  the  advice  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Tanner,  "  Cultivate  a  little  impudence, 
Ramsden,  and  you  will  become  quite  a  remarkable 
man." 

Fortunately  for  the  world  it  is  not  such  a  fool,  so 
easily  gulled  by  "  fetches  of  warrant  "  as  Polonius  and 
Bernard  Shaw  imagine  it  us.  Men  find  their  right 
place  in  it  after  a  time.  As  wise  old  Abraham  Lincoln 
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said,  "  You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
and  you  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
von  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

"  The  future  is  with  those  who  have  sympathy,"  and 
therefore  the  future  is  with  Shakespere,  and  it  is  not 
with  Bernard  Shaw. 

Shakespere  is  an  infinite  smile. 

Shaw  is  an   incarnate  sneer. 

Shakespere  is  pitiful,  and  reverent,  indulgent  even 
when  he  laughs,  not  condemning  even  the  devils  that  he 
.  only  wondering  at  them  with  a  kind  of  horror  that 
they  can  be  at  all.  He  sees  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
beautiful  and  wonderful  things.  Shaw  is  pitiless  and 
irreverent,  c\  nical  in  his  laughter,  whitewashing  devils 
and  besmirching  angels.  Shakespere  consecrates. 
Shaw  desecrates.  William  Blake  said,  "  Satan  is 
always  the  accuser  of  his  brethren.  Christ  is  always  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness." 

Shakespere's  spirit  is  one  of  infinite  pity  and  forgive- 
ness, Shaw's  one  of  endless  and  irascible  accusation. 

And  now  let  us  tr\  to  perform  a  simple  mental  operation. 
It  is  a  device  of  rhetoric  to  suppose  a  proposition  true 
and  deduce  from  it  all  the  consequences  that  would  fol- 
low if  it  were  true.  Shaw  tells  us  that  he  has  normal 
vision.  MOM  of  us  have  abnormal  vision.  \Ve  don't 
agree  with  him  because  we  see  crooked  and  he  sees 
straight.  Suppose  it  is  true.  Coleridge  has  an  apo- 
logue in  which  all  the  world  has  -one  insane  but  one 
man.  and  that  one  sane  man  is  treated  by  the  rest  as 
insane. 

\Yhai  if  Shaw  is  right  after  all.  that  he  alone  has  sane 
and  normal  vision,  that  until  he  came  into  the  world 
such  a  thin-  as  tniih  was  unknown.  "  Next  to  Homer," 
he  says.  "  there  is  no  man,  not  even  Walter  Scott,  whom 
d«-s|)ise  as  I  despise  Shakespere  when  I  measure 
my  mind  against  Ins."  What  if  Homer  and  Shakespere 
and  Sc.)tt  and  the  re.st,  and  we  \\ho  have  admired  them 
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are  all  wrong  and  Bernard  Shaw  alone  is  right?  It 
deserves  some  thinking  about  when  such  a  stupendous 
claim  is  made  against  the  world  bv  one  man. 

William  II.  of  Prussia  may  be  right  too  in  the  stupen- 
dous claim  he  makes,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  right- 
ing against  him  may  be  fighting  against  its  onlv  saving 
destiny  and  quite  \\rong  in  thinking  him  insane,  and  a 
menace  in  his  megalomania. 

This  contempt  for  Shakespere  and  the  world's  homage 
of  him  is  not,  however,  quite  so  new  as  Bernard  Shaw 
thinks.  (Shaw  never  is  quite  so  original  as  he  imagines 
himself).  I  believe  Wordsworth  had  a  little  of  it. 
Crabbe  Robinson  tells  how  Wordsworth  used  to  say 
Shakespere  had  a  trick,  and  that  he  could  write  any  amount 
of  stuff  like  Shakespere's  "  if  he  had  a  mind."  And  Lamb 
in  repeating  this  used  to  say,  "  So,  you  see,  it  was  only 
the  mind  that  he  lacked." 

But  it  may  be  that  in  spite  of  Lamb,  Wordsworth  was 
right.  And  it  may  that  Shaw,  in  spite  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  right. 

Let  us  at  any  rate  try  to  be  aware  of  all  that  is  involved 
in  Bernard  Shaw's  estimate  of  himself,  of  Shakespere, 
and  of  the  world. 


POETRY    AND    PATRIOTISM. 
By  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

Ql'ITK   recent  I v,  \\hile  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
tattered   old   notebook,   full   of  odds  and  ends  of 
literature,  wise  sayings,  witty  verses,  gems  and  jewels  of 
thought      treasure  trove  of  nianv   \ears'  wanderings  and 
excursions  in  hookland,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
following  \\ords  :  "  If  the  voter  has  ever  heard  splendid 
songs,  they   should  be  in   his  ears  when  he  makes  the 
mystical  cross.     As  the  sentence  is  not  bracketed,  and 
written  a  long  time  ago,  I  cannot  recall  whether  it 
^notation,  or  a  momentary  fancy  of  my  own.     It  is 
quite  good  enough  to  be  mine;  and  should  it  be  really 
clue  to  some  anonymous  or  forgotten  author  I  shall  have 
no  (jiialm.x  of  conscience  in  appropriating  it  bodily  for  the 
purpose  of  this  essay,  on  the  ancient  plea  that 

They  should  keep  who  have  the  po\\ 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

A  very  high-tuned,  romantic  excuse,  hut  of  a  very  quick- 

<1\   morality,  not  for  one  moment  to  be  defended. 

At     the     first     blush     the     paragraph     seems    an     idle 

admonition,  for  what,  as  a   rule,  is  the  average  urban  or 

rural  voter  thinking  about  when  leaving  home  or  business 

to  exercise  his  right  of  franchise  at  the  polling  booth  in 

normal  times  .'    <  Vnainlv  not  songs,  splendid  or  otherwise. 

Rather  does  he  wonder  ho\\  a  certain  policy  will  affect  his 

own   interests;   he  listens  to  the   inuard   promptings  of 

ambition;    he    is    s\\a\ed    In     jealous    motives   and    local 

animosities  and  amenities  ;  the  Candidate  Of  his  OWfl  party 

perhaps  offended  him  at  some  time  or  other,  probably 

quite    unconscious!^    and    this    is    the    opportunity    for 

the  slight   \\ith    interest   l>\    voting   for   the 
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rival  candidate,  and  letting  political  principle  and  lofty 
ideals  go  whistling  down  the  wind. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  under  all  such  conditions  of 
mental  cross  currents  and  confusions  the  chance  of  the 
most  magnificent  minstrelsy  being  listened  to,  even  as  an 
echo,  is  exceedingly  remote. 

Yet  the  most  prosaic  and  materiallv-minded  man  is 
affected  occasionally  by  the  spirit  of  poetry.  It  attends 
him  all  life  through,  from  the  time  when  his  mother 
crooned  to  him  in  childhood  to  the  sombre  day  when 
he  hears  the  last  requiem  over  the  grave  of  an  old  friend 
before  he  himself  passes  into  the  realm  of  shadows. 

Of  course  it  is  only  in  our  hot,  romantic  youth,  when 
we  are  really  possessed — in  the  old  meaning  of  the  term- 
by  the  grandeur  of  heroic  and  patriotic  song.  The 
poems  printed  in  our  primers,  spouted  from  the  platform, 
declaimed  on  the  stage,  quoted  from  the  pulpit— these 
may  be  largely  forgotten  in  the  dust  and  din  of  later 
worldly  activities,  but  a  day  inevitably  dawns — a  day  of 
national  crises,  or  a  testing  time  in  choosing  between 
good  and  evil,  altruism  or  selfism,  when  they  re-assert 
their  old  power  and  sorcery,  thrilling  and  stimulating  to 
deeds  of  noblest  duty. 

For  true  poetry  moves  as  the  wind  moves  over  the  face 
of  the  waters,  sometimes  like  the  gentlest  zephyr,  then 
like  a  summer  gale,  refreshing  and  invigorating,  while 
penetrating  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  emotion.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  shown  by  "  The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  written  during  the  American  Civil 
War  at  a  period  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Federal  North 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  contemporary  records  its 
effect  on  the  down-spirited  soldiers  was  described  as 
electrical,  and  the  passionate  fervour  of  it  uplifted  every 
American  heart  because  it  embodied,  in  a  few  fiery  words, 
the  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for  which  the 
Union  was  fighting.  It  is  the  rhythmic  expression  of 
the  convictions  and  aspirations  of  a  whole  people,  and 
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surely  no  nation  ever  went  to  battle  with  a  finer  marching 
song  than  this,  of  which  the  last  stanza  gives  the 

kr\  note  :  — 

* 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilie>  Christ  was  born,  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
A-  ht>   <lie<l  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 

And  little  doubt  can  there  be  that,  three  years  later, 
the  splendid  refrain  was  ringing  in  the  ears  of  dollar- 
loving  Americans  when  they  re-elected  Lincoln  as 

dent  to  crown  his  priceless  service  to  the  State  by  a 
victorious  peace. 

From  such  examples  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  best 
criterion  of  a  country's  strength  or  weakness  at  any  given 
epoch  is  not  its  faculty  for  accumulating  wealth,  its 
fecundity,  or  its  selenitic  attainments;  but  the  tone  and 
quality  of  its  national  poetry  and,  what  almost  certainly 
follows,  the  inspiration  drawn  from  it  by  political  and 
social  leaders,  for  a  cursory  glance  at  history  shows  that 
kingdoms  in  the  forefront  of  civilisation  have  had  deep 

ence  tor  the  loftiest  poetic  ideals,  and  decaved 
when  their  poetry  became  merely  witty  and  artificial,  and, 
in  the  last  phase,  sensuous  and  heartless. 

The  idealist  is  always  the  real  leader  of  humanity. 
In  ('mantes'  \\onderful  allegorv,  Sancho  Panza,  typefy- 
6  mass  of  mankind  with  its  mundane  thoughts  and 
gross  appetitrs,  is  \.-i  con.si  rained,  against  every  desire  of 
his  little  soul,  to  follow  his  spiritual  master  with  canine 
devotion  through  the  marvellous  adventures  of  a 
chivalrous  crusade  in  tilting  ;it  windmills,  rescuing 
maidens,  and  redressjn-  wrongs;  though  his  own 

-••ni   mainlv  consisted   in  sore  drubbings  and   priva- 
tions.     Honest    Sam  ho  quicklv   found  out   the  truth  that 
faith  in  id»-als  leads  men  in  a  prettv  dance,  but  he  v 
hiMti-r   man   at   the  end    for  the  ordeal    through   which    he 

sed. 

:inr    rule    applies    to    a    community    as    to    an 
individual.      A    nation   of   low   ideals   is  a    nation   of  base 
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performances.  At  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  gradual 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  poetic  literature  was 
highly  cultured  and  polished;  there  was  an  efflorescence 
of  brilliant  bacchanalism,  erotic  and  satiric  verse,  but  no 
trumpet  peals  of  song  to  remind  the  people  of  their  heroic 
past.  And  when  even  the  pandering  voices  ceased  there 
ensued  a  strange  and  unaccountable  silence  of  a  thousand 
years  through  the  historic  dimness  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
until  the  voice  of  Dante  rose  above  the  broils  and  civil 
dissensions  of  the  thirteenth  century,  awaking  higher 
thoughts  and  nobler  aspirations  in  the  minds  of  his 
etiolated  countrymen.  The  flame  kindled  by  him  was  fed 
and  fanned  to  a  white  heat  by  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
and  Alfieri,  who  wrote  and  sang  in  depressing  circum- 
stances of  persecution,  exile  and  imprisonment ;  and  to 
them,  assisted  by  the  generous  outpourings  of  three  great 
English  poets — Byron,  Shelley  and  Swinburne — it  "is 
largely  due  that  the  glorious  dream  of  Italian  unity  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact ;  for  they  were  the  inspired 
creators  of  hopes  destined  in  the  near  future  to  fulfilment 
bv  the  practical  minds  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi  and  Cavour. 
Almost  invariably  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  the 
fount  of  national  inspiration  ceases  to  flow  in  a  people 
once  capable  of  fine  poetic  achievement  the  result  is 
aridity,  like  a  land  suffering  from  drought  when  the 
springs  are  sealed,  and  the  wells  are  dry.  And  surely 
in  the  annals  of  all  time  there  is  no  more  remarkable 
illustration  of  how  the  absence  of  stimulating  and 
energising  poetry  can  affect  the  destiny  of  a  nation  than 
that  shown  in  the  modern  history  of  the  Hebrew7  race. 
For  ages  the  Jews  have  been  a  striking  exception  to  the 
opinion  that  : 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  song  : 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

What  race  of  men  have  suffered  more  than  they  ?     Yet 
these    same   Israelites    who,   century   after   century,    in 
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freedom  and  captivity,  in  glory  and  degradation,  pro- 
duced the  sublimest  poetry  in  the  world,  have  not  given 
birth  to  a  supreme  poet  from  the  pre-Christian  era  to  the 
advent  of  Heinrich  Heine.  And  even  then  Heine'schant 
of  liberty  was  not  written  for  the  deliverance  and 
•-at ion  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  himself,  Jew 
though  lie  was.  \\as  too  much  a  son  of  Germany,  an 
admirer  of  France,  and  a  cosmopolitan  lover  of  universal 
freedom,  to  be  a  leader  of  the  scattered  tribes  entering  on 
a  new  crusade.  More  than  all,  his  muse  was  too  caustic 
and  unspiritual.  The  enigma,  therefore,  still  remains 
unsolved  why  a  talented  people,  highlv  civilised  at  a 
time  when  our  forefathers  were  walking  the  earth  in 
skins  and  woad ;  why  a  people  prolific  of  sons  pre- 
eminent in  art,  law,  music,  and  commerce  in  whatever 
land  they  found  a  safe  asylum,  in  all  their  divagations 
and  settlings,  should  be  barren  of  any  poets  inflamed 
with  divine  tire,  while  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
slowly  emerging  from  semi-barbarism,  were  creating  a 
poetic  literature  of  immense  importance  to  themselves, 
and  of  more  than  ephemeral  influence  on  the  world  at 
large. 

The  lack  of  poetic  fervour  in  any  great  national  move- 
ment is  a  loss  njot  easily  measured,  and  the  present 
praiseworthy  Xionist  movement  would  have  a  far  brighter 
prosper!  of  SUCCCSS  if  bv  some  \\ix.ardy  or  necromancy  a 
Hebrew  bankers,  useful  men  as  they  are,  could  be 
exchanged  for  one  golden-tongued  poet  of  their  own 
persuasion,  a  bard  who  can  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams,  and  paint  pictures  of  a  roseate  future  for  the 
remnants  of  Israel  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Should  we  by  way  of  contrast  desire  to  see  ho\\  poetry 
can  influence  a  small  coiintn  seething  with  all  kinds  of 
patriotic  ideas,  there  ran  be  no  better  illustration  than 
h.-land  :  a  land  also  with  a  \\  onderfullx  interesting 
historic,  religious  and  legendary  past  :  a  land  too  of 
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sorrow,  disruption  and  political  unrest,  undoubtedly 
springing  from  an  unquenchable  spirit  of  nationalism. 

But  while  the  Jew  was  content  to  eat  the  bread  of 
bitterness  with  patience  and  submission,  the  mercurial 
Milesian  very  early  determined  that  he  would  have 
either  fun  or  fighting  out  of  any  Government,  home- 
made or  alien,  that  he  was  made  to  pay  to  support.  And 
long  and  persistently  has  that  determination  been  main- 
tained, though  not  solely  from  an  ingrained  spirit  of 
opposition,  in  spite  of  the  belief  that  the  average  Irish 
Celt  is  so  constituted  that  he  would  rather  fight  with  his 
own  shadow  for  sticking  too  close  to  him  than  not  quarrel 
at  all. 

On  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  Irishman  is  a  quite 
lovable  mortal,  and  most  of  his  Donnybrook  shillelagh 
swinging  js  merely  an  exhibition  of  high  spirits  and 
emotional  efforescence,  not  too  wisely  exercised  at  times, 
but  more  as  an  impish  pastime  and  diversion.  Naturally 
this  temperamental  fondness  of  a  shindy  for  its  own  sake, 
when  directed  and  encouraged  by  self-seeking  politicians, 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  friction  and  misunderstand- 
ings. The  Irishman  has  been  played  upon  like  a  pipe  to 
further  interested  and  sinister  ends,  but,  above  all,  it  is 
the  native  bards  who  keep  his  heart  in  a  state  of  unrest 
and  make  him  dance  to  the  tunes  they  choose.  For 
whenever  the  storm  cone  is  hoisted  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
the  disturbance  is  due  not  so  much  to  paid  agitators  as 
to  the  numerous  clan  of  versifiers,  who,  many  of  them,  are 
adepts  in  the  art  of  fanning  the  smouldering  ashes  of 
sedition  into  a  flame. 

Given  a  mistaken  though  well-meaning  policy,  an  error 
of  judgment  by  some  official  at  Dublin  Castle,  a  tactless 
or  unhappy  remark  by  some  dense  Englishman  about  the 
Shamrock  or  the  Blarney  Stone,  or  the  Round  Towers,  or 
Brian  Boru,  and  immediately,  to  use  a  Scotch  phrase,  the 
kiln's  in  a  low.  From  every  bogside  and  thatched  cabin 
in  Ireland  poets  spring  forth  like  the. armed  men  from 
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the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth.     Poems,  songs,  satires, 

lampoons,  catches,  invocations,  pasquinades,  ballads  and 

broadsides,  good  and  bad,  are  poured  out  in  prodigal 

profusion,   all  helping  to  keep  in  constant  ferment  the 

(MUM-  of  Irish  nationalism.     And  if  ever  Ireland  attains- 

the  goal  of  her  desire  her  deepest  debt  of  gratitude  will 

'.ing  to  the  devoted  singers  whose  poetry  cheered, 

strengthened,  and  inspired  her  in  the  darkest  hours  of  her 

eer. 

in  the  nature  of  the  case  much  of  this  spontaneous 
patriotic  poetry  is  destined  to  fade  away  in  oblivion,  hut 
when  the  particular  cause  that  gave  rise  to  it  has  become 
obsolete,  when  the  chaff  has  been  winnowed  from  the 
wheat,  there  will  survive  a  substantial  quantity  of 
genuine  poetry  that  not  only  Irishmen,  but  all  dis- 
criminating lovers  of  good  literature  can  read  and  enjoy; 
for  the  best  national  poetry,  however  narrow  its  scope, 
finds  a  welcome  in  every  land  where  men  appreciate  fine 
literarv  work  from  whatever  source  it  comes. 

Y-  n  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  precise  value 
of  any  poetic  renaissance  or  its  power  of  influencing  the 
course  of  events.  \Ve  cannot  weigh  it  in  a  balance  nor 
measure  it  with  a  rule,  though  we  may  sympathetically 
feel  that  a  song  can  kill  a  despotism  or  help  to  found  a 
republic.  In  a  vague  wav  we  apprehend  the  enormous 
value  of  Shakespeare's  plays  when  we  remember  the 
(piesi ion  was  once  seriously  asked  whether,  were  such  an 
alternative  choice  possible,  Kngland  would  sacrifice  India 
or  Shakespeare's  poems.  Imagine  a  land  of  teeming 
millions,  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Crown,  in  one  scale. 
and  a  book  of  dramas  in  the  other!  It  makes  one 
deliriously  ecstatic  to  think  of  it. 

There  are  times,  houever.  \\hen  the  influence  of  poetn 
(.n   national  life  can  be  estimated  by  results  in  a  tangible 

shape.     IMS'  t ion  to  say  that  Thomas  Hood's 

g   of   the   Shirt  "   entirely    changed    the   attitude  of 

people  to  a  certain  form  of  social  slaverj    b\ 
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appealing  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  on  behalf  of 
long-suffering  women.  Kbenezor  Elliott's  Corn  Law 
Rhymes  undoubtedly  assisted  and  hastened  the  great 
fiscal  repeal.  The  romantic  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  " 
and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  attracted  wealth  to 
Scotland  like  a  magnet,  and  Dibden's  sentimental  sea 
songs,  vastly  untrue  to  life  most  of  them,  were  so  popular 
amongst  sailors  at  a  time  when  life  aboard  ship  was 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  being  in  prison  with  a 
chance  of  being  drowned,  that  a  matter-of-fact  Govern- 
ment, in  giving  him  a  pension,  received  the  outlay  back 
in  interest  a  thousand  times  over.  For  while  the  real 
Jack  Tar's  lot  was  poor  rations,  weak  grog,  and  hard 
knocks,  Dibden  pictured  him  as  a  brave,  contented  hero, 
never  so  happy  as  when  fighting  for  England,  home  and 
beauty.  Wizard  Charles  ought  to  have  had  the  pav  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  for  this  was  the  very  time  when 
Wordsworth  wrote  :  — 

Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  : 

England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters,  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 

Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.       We  are  selfish  men  : 
Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,   virtue,  freedom,  power. 

In  considering  a  subject  like  this  it  is  evident  there 
must  be  broad  demarcations.  We  are  obliged  to  ignore 
nearly  all  aesthetic  and  abstract  poetry,  however  beautiful, 
because  from  a  national  point  of  view  there  is  no  standard 
of  appraisement.  The  more  ethereal  the  poetry  is  and 
the  fewer  there  are  to  appreciate  and  be  moved  by  its 
exquisite  accomplishment. 

A  robust,  virile  poetry  is  the  sign  of  a  great  nation, 

and  ours  began  almost  from  the  cradle,  grew  with  our 

-growth,  and  is  still  flourishing  like  a  strong  man  in  his 

voutli.       We  are  what  our  poets  have   made   us,   and 
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develop  in  action  the  ideas  caught  from  their  inspired 
lips.  It  is  a  marvellous  tale,  making  us  one  in  heart 
with  our  grandsires  to  the  farthest  remove,  and  linking 
us  in  this  empire-nerving  crisis  with  our  forefathers  who 
fought  and  founded  the  realm  we  hold  in  fee  to-day. 

What  a  brilliant  galaxv  of  poetic  stars  illuminate  our 
.  eventful  historv,  from  the  nameless  makers  of  the 
ancirnt  mvths  collected  and  translated  by  Malory,  down 
to  the  youngest  soldier  singer  who  yesterday  laid  down 
his  life  for  his  native  land  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
what  a  \\onderful  thought  it  is  that  to-day  \\e  are  lighting 
for  the  same  chivalric  ideals — love  of  freedom,  the 
rescuing  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  reverence 
for  women,  and  the  final  triumph  of  justice  and  mercy. 
as  inspired  and  actuated  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table. 

Through   all    vicissitudes  and   mutations,   amidst   civil 

\\ars    and    religious    vendettas,    in    times    of    doubt    and 

dread,  or  luxury  and  indifference,  as  in   the  days  of  the 

Merrv    Monarch,   when    England's   fortunes   were  at    the 

;>b,    the    potts    have    come    to   the    rescue,   and 

brought  back  the  countrv  to  it.s  better  self  by  impassioned 

\\ords  recalling  the  hvgoiie  glories  and  ancient  heroisms 

and  shaming  the  couard  and  shirker,  rich  or  poor,  into 

of  dutv   and   high  emprise. 

Surelv  the  veriest  craven  would  be  .stirred  to  defend 
such  a  land  as  this  described  bv  the  master  poet  of  all 
time  :  — 

This   .M-.-ptrM    i>lr 

Thi.-  ••artli  of  m;ijr>ty.  tlii>  --.it   «i    M .. 
Thi>  otli.-r   Kd.-ii.  d.-iiii  paradise, 
Tin  l>mll     liy    .Vitim-    t'«.r    lu-rself 

.11     .111(1     til."     Ilimil     <M 

.•.1   ,,i    in. MI.   thi>   little   \vml.l. 
Tin  in   tin-   -il\vr  sea, 

.ith.    tin-    n-.-ilin.    thi-    Knirlaud. 

'. 
land  of  Mich  dear  ~<m  -.   <l..u 
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And  yet,  in  sober  truth,  there  are  thousands  to-day  in 
England  who  say  privately,  and  would  say  publicly  if  the 
law  allowed:  "Why  should  I  fight  or  sacrifice  myself 
for  her;  what  has  she  done  for  me  except  bled  my 
purse?"  Allowing  for  the  sincerity  of  this  hopeless 
attitude  under  present  conditions,  were  such  an  outlook 
general,  how  long  would  the  old  prophecy  remain  true 
that  : 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

And  how  can  she  be  true  unless  her  sons  follow  the 
gleam,  and  following  the  gleam  on  the  battle-march  to 
the  serene  mountain  heights  of  Freedom  is  by  no  means 
over  a  primrose  way.  Half  a  century  ago  the  neutral 
folder-of-arms  was  depicted  as  soliloquising  :  — 

For  the  drift  of  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis  hid  by  the  veil. 

Who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  how  God  will  bring  them  about? 

Our  planet  is  one,  the  suns  are  many,  the  world  is  wide. 

Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall?  Shall  I  shriek  if  a  Hungary  fail? 

Or  an  infant  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knout? 

I  have  not  made  the  world,  and  he  that  made  it  will  guide. 

Substitute  Serbia,  Belgium  and  Rumania,  and  the  verse 
fits  like  a  glove. 

But  objection  to  any  or  all  war  is  not  confined  to  the 
cowardly  or  timid.  There  are  brave  men  who  believe  it 
to  be  wrong  whatever  the  provocation ;  men  like  Tolstoi, 
who,  physically  and  morally,  was  a  brave  man,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach.  But  the  majority  believes 
that  when  the  opportunity  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds 
done  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  wrong  to  stand  supinely 
by  and  not  strike  a  blow  for  the  wronged,  whatever  may 
be  the  consequences. 

When  Napoleon  III  committed  his  infamous  coup 
d'etat,  England,  from  motives  of  policy  and  cojnmercial 
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fears,  winked  at  the  crime,  and  patted  the  assassin  on  the 
back  with  both  hands.  And  one  poet  alone  sounded  his 
clarion  song  of  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Lords 
and  Government,  and  strove  to  arouse  the  old  heroic 
spirit  once  a*;ain  :  — 

If  you  be  fearful,  thru  mu>t   \\o  be  bold. 
Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tyrant  o'er. 

H.-ttt-r  tlu-  \\n>u-  Atlantic  roll'd 
On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 

What  !  have  we  fought  for  freedom  from  our  prime, 

At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  public  crime. 

Shall  we  fear  him,  our  own  we  never  fear'd. 

From  our  first  Charles  by  force  we  wrung  our  claims. 
I'rii-k'd  l>y  the  Papal  .-pur.  \ve  reared, 

W»>  Hung  the  burden  from  the  second  James 
1   -ay,  we  never  feared  !  and  as  for  these, 

broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them  on  the  seas. 

Tho'  niggard  throats  of  Manchester  may  bawl, 
What  England  was,  shall  her  true  sons  forget? 

\\  f  are  not  cotton-spinners  all, 
But  some  love  England  and  her  honour  yet. 

Ami  these  in  our  Thermopylae  shall  stand, 

And  hold  against  the  world  this  honour  of  the  land. 

Eighteen  years  pass.  Two  State  knaves  quarrel,  and 
the  biggest  knave  wins,  and  a  despotism  crumbles  into 
dust.  Forty-four  years  vanish,  and  England,  for  the 
tearing  up  of  a  scrap  of  paper,  throws  prudence  to  the 
winds  and  all  her  possessions  into  the  melting-pot.  The 
old  heroic  spirit,  begotten  by  the  ancient  bards  and 
minstrels,  and  kept  alive  by  the  poetry  of  succeeding 
ages,  is  again  evoked  to  launch  us  on  a  self-sacrificing 
crusade  against  a  people  that  lias  lost,  for  the  time  being, 
all  its  noblest  ideals  and  sense  of  shame,  and  ramps  in 
an  or-y  ..f  -TOSS  matri  ialisin.  And  instead  of  "niggard" 
Manchester,  the  cotton-spinning  city  shall  be  km>\\n 
through  the  universe  as  the  lavish  spendthrift  of  the 
empire.  And  this  miracle  has  been  \\roiii_dit  because  her 
soul  \\as  stirrrd  by  a  poetic  drram  of  free  peoples,  and  a 
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future  of  peaceful,   beneficent  progress,   untroubled  by 
any  fears  of  impending  war  and  devastation. 

In  considering-  the  present  gigantic  conflict  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  we  are  not  so  much  combating  armed 
millions  as  ideas  and  opinions,  and  that  our  chief  foe, 
though  not  so  richly  endowed  as  ourselves,  has  none  the 
less  a  splendid  heritage  of  vigorous  poetry  from  the 
Xieblungen  Lied,  the  lays  of  the  Minnesingers  and 
Meistersingers,  down  to  the  dramatic  and  patriotic  poetry 
of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Uhland,  Korner,  Arndt,  Becker, 
Schumacher  and  Schneckenburger,  and  if  the  modern 
poetic  mind  of  Germany  had  -not  swerved  from  the 
traditions  of  its  predecessors  the  task  of  slaying  the  dragon 
of  Prussian  militarism  would  prove  ten  times  harder 
than  we  fondly  hope  it  will  be. 

At  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  32,700  patriotic 
songs  were  recorded,  many  of  them  imbued  with 
Christian  emotions.  From  that  time  little  of  moment 
was  produced  till  young  Theodor  Korner  wrote,  amongst 
others,  his  famous  "  Sword  Song,"  in  1813,  when 
Germany  threw  of!  Napoleon's  yoke  of  tyranny. 

But  the  song  that  aroused  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  and 
helped  most  to  win  the  war  of  liberation,  according  to  the 
Germans  themselves  was  :  "  Das  Ganze  Deutschland  soil 
es  sein  "  M\-  Country  must  be  all  Germany. 

Its  origin  is  interesting.  When  Napoleon  was  flying 
from  Russia  Baron  Stein  and  the  poet  Arndt  were 
driving  in  a  sledge  towards  the  frontier.  Waking  from  a 
reverie,  Stein  said  :  "  The  Prussian  Congress  must  be 
convened  and  all  Germany  asked  to  join."  Arndt 
immediately  responded:  "You  may  make  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  I  will  make  the  song  of  German  liberty."  Is  it 
possible  that  Arndt  knew  what  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  once 
wrote  :  — 

I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that,  if  a  man  were  permitted 
to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation. 
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During  Germany's  period  of  storm  and  stress  ,-it  least  a 
dozen  splendid  patriotic  poems  \\ere  written,  poems 
instinct  with  genuine  enthusiasm  and  true  love  of 
countrv,  including  "What  is  tlie  German  Fatherland?" 
the  "  Rhine  Son-."  "  Hail  to  Thee  in  the  Conqueror's 
ith,"  and  the  better  known  "  Watch  on  the  Rhine." 
which  was  adopted  as  the  battle  hymn  of  the  army  in  the 
Franco-German  War. 

Thenceforward  be- an  an  era  of  deterioration.     One  of 
her  o\\  n  disenchanted  poets  previously  wrote:  — 
Tin-  ideal  soon  will  be  swept  away 

By  freedom'.-  practical  sillies: 
\Ve  carried  it  in  our  bosoms — it  was 
As  pure  as  a  dream  of  lilies. 

The  new  empire  quickly  developed  the  common  disease 
which  euphemistic  all \  we  may  term  enlarged  cranium. 
How  the  complaint  affected  its  possessor  was  seen  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  when  the  American  Captain 

Ian.    ignoring  the  real  author,  recited  the  mordant 

satire.  "  Modi  I  )er  Kaiser!"  with  its  refrain.  "  Meinself 

uncl  Gott  !"  as  .-,   translation  from  the  original   Hoch 

Deutsch.     An  angry  protest  from    Rerlin  to  the  United 

s  Government  was  only  appeased  by  the  personal 
intervention  of  President  McKinley. 

l>ut  not  till  the  present  outbreak  was  it  seen  how  the 
German  muse  had  fallen.  Germany,  self-deceived  in  the 
conviction  that  at  the  crucial  moment  England  would 
dexert  her  friends  for  her  own  interests,  became  satani- 
callv  violent  when  a  spoke  was  put  in  the  wheel  of  her 

triumph.     No  longer  were  heard  lofty  appeals  for 
unity  and  liberty  and  patriotic    courage  and  strength  to 

•    invaders.     A    vicious  influence  had  poisoned  the 

m  ai  its  source,  and  instead  there  came  an  overflow 

.l«-net K   vituperation,  savage  hatred,  and  rancourous 
nal     abuse,     culminating     in      l.issauer's     fatuous. 

ible-feeble    "Hymn    of    Hate."      That    \\as    the    high- 
mark    of   German    martial    music,    after    \ears   of 
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sinister  mental  debasement.  And  the  melancholy  reflec- 
tion is  that,  at  the  time,  it  really  represented  the  soul  of 
the  people.  But  what  effect  was  it  likely  to  have  on  the 
moral  of  the  foe  against  whom  it  was  directed? 
Let  us  see.  One  day,  after  a  stiff  fight,  a  number  of 
German  prisoners  were  taken.  As  it  happened  the 
captors  had  arranged  a  concert  beforehand,  which  duly 
came  off,  some  of  the  prisoners  being  present.  After 
various  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  songs  had  been 
rendered,  the  presiding  sergeant  rose  and  said  :  "  Our 
two  friends,  Fritz  and  Hans,  will  now  oblige  with  the 
Hymn  of  Hate."  As  a  revelation  of  a  nation's 
psychology  that  story  surpasses  all  the  learned  treatises 
on  the  subject  written  since  the  war  began. 

Besides  Lissauer's  so-called  hymn  there  were  many 
others  in  the  same  strain.  One  specimen  of  these 
virulent  diatribes  may  suffice  :  — 

0  Lord  !  I  pray 

By  all  I  cherish 
That  the  Briton  Grey 

Like  Judas  perish  ! 
Let  mine  eyes  see 

Before  I  die 
Grey  in  a  hempen  ring 

Dangling  from  on  high, 
And  as  he  swings 

Let  him  descry 
The  German  eagle 

Wheeling  in  the  sky. 

It  is  questionable  whether  one  per  cent,  of  Britons 
knew  or  cared  who  the  Prussian  Foreign  Minister  was 
at  that  date,  and  certainly  no  poet  took  the  trouble  to 
write  scurrilous  verse  about  him.  The  subject  was  too 
unsavoury.  As  contrasts  are  sometimes  illuminating,  let 
us  go  back  a  century — and  we  have  grown  more  chaste  in 
expression  since  then,  and  \ve  find  the  following  lines 
from  the  Anti-Gallician.  They  represent  the  high-tide 
of  animosity  against  the  arch  enemy  of  the  day  :  — 
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Says  Boney  to  Johnny,   "  I'll  soon  be  at  Dover." 

Says  Johnny  to  Boney,  "That's  doubted  by  BOOM." 
Says  Boney,  "But  what  if  I  really  come  over?" 

Johnny,   "Then  really  you'll  be  overcome." 

The  healthy  national  spirit  epitomised  in  an  epigram. 
Substitute  William  II  for  Napoleon  I,  and  it  would  be 
quite  as  true  to-day. 

To  show  how  deeply  autocracy  has  corrupted  German 
souls,  take  the  following  verse  from  a  popular  poem 
named  '*  Battle  Prayer,"  written  by  a  Lutheran  Pastor. 
Dietrich  Vorwerh  :  — 

0  Thou  who  art  enthroned  on  high, 

Above  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Zeppelins, 

Thou  whose  sword  is  the  lightning, 

And  whose  cannon  the  thunder, 

Send   down   thunder,  lightning  hail  and   tempest 

Upon  the  heads  of  our  foes, 

And  hurl  them  headlong 

Into  the  dark  death-pits. 

That  Germany  has  vitally  changed  for  the  worse  is 
beyond  dispute.  She  began  this  titanic  conflict  as  an 
aggressor;  her  policy  is  one  of  rapine  and  plunder  and 
ruthless  decimation,  and  the  divine  muse  that  once 
thrilled  her  legions  in  the  fight  for  liberty  has  been 
replaced  by  a  servile,  raucous  drab,  instigating  a  whip- 
drilled  soldiery  to  deeds  of  shameless  savagery.  What  a 
vile  exchange  from  Olympian  strains  to  tap-room 
niouthings.  With  one  scratch  of  the  pen  every  genuine 
German  patriotic  poem  became  a  spent  and  outworn 
force. 

In  France  the  exact  reverse  prevails.  The  French  are 
repeating  history  and  adding  to  their  ancient  renou  n 
by  repelling  the  hereditary  foe  \\ith  almost  superhuman 
bravery,  inspirited  by  the  uplifting  soii-s  horn  in  the 
throes  of  the  first  Revolution,  when 

Tlu-ir     l!«'|>iil>li<  '-    rliiMn-n    true, 
Beat,  t  \\.-nty  yrar.s,  a  league  of  Kin^. 

and  these  impassioned  lyi  i<  -  i:>ertinent  and  potent 
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now  as  they  were  when  the  starved  and  ragged  republican 
regiments  flung  back  the  Prussian  armies  across  the 
Rhine. 

There  is  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that,  unlike 
England  or  Germany,  France,  until  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  no  great  patriotic  poetry  to  draw 
upon.  Possessing  a  collection  unrivalled  in  Europe,  of 
gay,  light,  witty  and  courtly  verse.  But,  existing  as  she 
did  for  centuries  under  semi-despotisms  of  monarchy  and 
church,  there  was  little  opportunity  and  no  encourage- 
ment for  any  really  vigorous  patriotic  poetry  to  take 
root  and  flourish  in  French  soil. 

Sprightly  lays  and  virelais,  artificial  Phyllis-and-Chloe 
pastorals,  dating  from  the  troubadours  and  trouveres, 
dainty  conceits  of  all  kinds,  like  sugared  confectionery; 
Court  compliments,  elegant  love  ditties,  sly  satires  at  the 
Church,  or  obnoxious  State  Ministers  when  occasion 
served,  brilliant  and  airy  trifles,  and  convivial  and 
epicurean  strains  formed  the  bulk  of  French  poetry. 
Much  of  it  was  composed  by  courtiers  or  men  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  and  seldom  reflected  the  feelings, 
the  thoughts  or  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Then  from  the  Revolutionary  storm-cloud  came  the 
electrifying  "Marseillaise,"  "  Ca  Ira!"  "La  Carmag- 
nole," "Song  of  Victory,"  "  The  Girondins,"  with  its 
refrain  :  — 

Sublime  is  death  indeed, 
When  for  our  native  land — for  liberty — we  bleed, 

and  many  others  that  founded  a  new  and  imperishable 
tradition,  an  outpouring  of  patriotic  fervour,  not  large  in 
volume,  but  so  powerful  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
either  its  greatness  or  far-reaching  influence. 

That  this  influence  should  wax  and  wane  according  to 
time  and  circumstance  was  to  be  expected.  If  declined  in 
the  later  days  of  the  Empire,  when  the  intoxicated 
French  nation,  misled  by  the  tinsel  glitter  of  glory, 
danced  after  the  ignis  fatuous  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
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revived  again  at  every  popular  uprising  and  insurrection 

isi  obnoxious  governments. 

Both  the  Bourbon  and  Orleanist  rulers,  and  the  third 
\  poteofl  especially,  dreaded  "  The  Marseillaise."  For 
5,  to  recite  or  sing  it  \vas  interdicted,  and  everything 
'lone  to  stifle  and  prevent  its  reappearance.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  an  Amercan  composer  tells  a  story  that 
when  lie  and  five  other  Americans  were  in  Paris  on 
the  fourth  of  Julv,  iSsi,  thev  celebrated  the  day  with  a 
big  dinner,  speeches,  and  songs.  After  "The  Star 
Span-led  Banner,"  "Yankee  Doodle,"  "Hail Columbia," 
and  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee."  the  company  agreed  to 
compliment  the  French ;  and  the  composer  began  to  sing 
•The  Marseillaise  "  :- 

"Ye   sons   of   freedom,   -\\ake  to   glory"; 

but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  the  lady  of  the  house,  wild 
with  terror,  and  frantic  in  speech,  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  implored  him  to  stop,  for  a  crowd  was  collecting,  and 
her  house  would  be  in  ruins.  To  settle  the  disturbance 
an  old  soldier,  boarding  at  the  same  place,  went  down 
and  explained  to  the  angry  crowd  the  good  intentions  of 
the  innocent  Americans. 

n  we  wonder  at  any  Government's  fear  of  conse- 
quences to  its  stabilitv  \\hen  even  an  alien  German  could 
write  in  this  wise?  "  \Vhat  a  son-!  It  thrills  me  with 
delight,  it  kindles  within  me  the  glowing  star  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  swift  rocket  of  desire.  Swelling, 
turning  torrents  of  son-  rush  from  the  heights  of  freedom 
in  streams  as  bold  as  those  with  which  the  Ganges  leap 
from  the  heights  of  the  1  limalava  !  I  can  write  no  more, 
this  s.mg  intoxicates  my  brain." 

The  attempts  to  crush  down  poems  of  this  character, 

and  the  spirit  they  embodied,  were  the  greatest  tributes 

that  could  be  paid  to  their  influence,  and    Nemesis  \\as 

always  lying  in  wail.     The  feeble-minded  Bourbons  and 

••apartes  have  departed  forever;  the  flaming  son 
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Rouget-de-Lisle,  Beranger  and  Victor  Hugo,  are  nerving 
the  French  people  to  unexampled  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
of  liberty. 

Our  own  Edward  the  First,  incensed  by  the  belief  that 
the  prolonged  defence  of  the  Welsh  nation  was  owing  to 
the  courage  infused  by  the  bardic  chants,  slew  every  bard 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  But  time  has  brought 
poetic  justice.  To-day  the  Eisteddfod  of  minstrels  is  a 
living  power,  and  a  poetically-minded  Welshman  is  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  British  Empire. 

Shelley,  a  worldly-wiser  man  than  he  gets  credit  for 
being,  said  that  poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators 
of  the  world.  It  is  profoundly  true.  In  adversity  and 
times  of  oppression  they  are  ever 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Who,  literally,  has  the  strongest  hold  on  the  hardest- 
headed  nation  on  earth  ?  An  Ayrshire  peasant  poet. 
The  ploughman  bard  has  become  a  national  cult,  and  his 
influence  is  felt,  not  only  wherever  the  homely  Doric  is 
spoken,  but  to  the  farthest  confines  of  the  earth.  This 
empire,  with  all  its  multifarious  activities  and  splendour 
of  accomplishments,  derives  its  supremacy  from  its 
poetry  ;  from  the  olden  times  of  runes  and  sagas  when  the 
person  of  the  bard  was  held  sacred,  and  poetry  a  divine 
gift  and  revelation,  down  through  the  ages  until  it 
became  the  supreme  flower  of  civilisation. 

Nor  is  this  influence  limited  to  the  country  from 
whence  it  originated.  If  the  poetry  is  endowed  with 
heavenly  attributes,  it  will,  almost  imperceptibly,  affect 
a  broader  humanity,  awaking  new  thoughts,  toning 
animosities,  softening  prejudices,  and  instilling  new 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  mankind  on  the  long  and  toilsome 
journey  towards  a  paradisal  future.  The  more  trans- 
cendentally  true  and  beautiful  any  poems  are  the  greater 
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is  their  effect  on  the  practical  work-a-day  world.     They 
are  the  real  realities,  these 

Rapt  promises  of  seers — these  centuries-lasting  songs, 

the  vi>ion>.  tin-  vi.Mons  of  poets,  the  most  solid  announcements 

of  any. 
All  this  time,  and  all  times,  wait  the  words  of  poems; 

words  of  poems  are  the  tuft  and  final  applause  of  science. 
Divine  instinct,  breath  of  vision,  the  law  of  reason,  health,  gaiety, — 

and  air — iweetiMM  -such  are  some  of  the  words  of  poems. 
The  words  of  the  true  poems  give  you  more  than  poems, 
They   u'ive   you.   to   form    for   yourself,    religions,    politics,    war,    and 

pea 

The  maker  of  poems  set  ties  jtistu-e,  reality,  immortality. 
His  in>ight  and  power  e m -in -le  things  and  the  human  race, 
He  is  the  glory  and  extract,  thus  far,  of  thing.-  and  of  the  human 

race. 

Great  is  the  English  speech — what  speech  is  so  great  as  the  English? 
Great  is  the  English  brood — what  brood  has  so  vast  a  destiny  as  the 

English? 
It   is  the  mother  of  the  brood  that  must  rule  the  earth  with  a  now 

rule ; 

::ew  rule  >hall  rule  as  the  Soul  rules,  and  as  love,  justice,  equality 

in  the  Soul   rule. 

With  such  a  triumphant  chant  and  prophecy  ringing 

in  our  cars  how  could  we  give  way  to  despair,  and  feel 

uragement  about    the   future?     A    whole  continent 

m.  i\  become  a  holocaust  before  the  end ;  the  hands  of  the 

(Mock  of  progress  may  be  put  back  a  hundred  years;  the 

BS  of  heaven-inspired  poets  mav  be  whelmed  in  the 

monstrous     diapason     and     rending     reverberatings    of 

artillery  ;  but  mankind  cannot  permanently  live  by  hatred, 

and     ii     would    be    foolishness    worse    than    the    presrnt 

unutterable  folly  noi  to  look  forward  to  a  dawn  ushering 

in  a  ne\\  da\   of  sanitv  and  international  brotherhood. 

And     when    that     desirable    davbreak    gleams    on     the 

on    these    wnnls    might    be    titlv    carved    above    the 

1  of  ever\    government  office  in  the  world — no  great 

poetry  :    no  great    nation. 


COLOUR   IN    GEORGE   MEREDITH    AND 
OTHER    MODERN   ENGLISH   POETS. 

By  Rev.  T.  M.  PHILLIPS. 

COLOUR  is  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  excellence  in 
art  and  literature.  A  national  culture  displaying  a 
sensitive  appreciation  of  the  infinite  variation  of  colour  in 
nature  and  art,  bespeaks  and  measures  a  people's  joy  in 
life.  Poetry  only  attains  its  full  efflorescence  when  it 
employs  the  rarer  colours  present  in  external  nature,  and 
that  in  an  ideal  form.  Moreover,  like  all  the  most 
advanced  arts,  the  highest  poetry  uses  colours  in  balanced 
quantities  and  true  proportion. 

That  prophet  of  the  joy  and  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
and  who,  like  Nature  in  the  sylvan  dell,  says, 

I   raise  my   head   to   aspects  fair, 
From  foul  I  turn  away," — 

George  Meredith,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Universe 
and  Life,  and  in  his  suffusing  of  Conduct  and  Faith  with 
the  light  of  the  comic  spirit,  marks  the  climax  of  what 
was  best  in  the  Victorian  Age.  He  also  marks  its  close, 
and,  like  Arthur,  passes  away,  pointing  to  the  coming  of 
better  things.  Fine  as  his  novels  are,  his  poems  are  by 
far  his  most  valuable  legacies  to  posterity.  In  his  poetry 
we  come  across  one  who  contemplates  Nature  as  a 
bewitching  miracle.  He  sees  the  face  of  the  earth 
tapestried  with  the  witcheries  of  colour.  A  collection  of 
poems  by  him  entitled,  "-A  Reading  of  Earth,"  appeared 
in  1888.  It  contains  rich  things— things  intimate,  subtle, 
and  spiritual.  Among  these  remarkable  poems  is  the 
"Hymn  to  Colour." 

Meredith's  Nature-note  has  a  peculiar  tone,  which  gives 
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it  uniqueness  in  Victorian  literature.     He  has  a  keen  and 
subtle  eye  for  the  colours  in  Nature.     He  sings  :  — 

vrls  from  North  till  day  has  waned, 
Skies  of  tilt-  ni(»>t   stained 
Orange  and  scarlet,  a  coat  of  frieze 

Tattrretl.    soaked   in   the  ditrh's   <i 

Meredithian  colour-poetry  has  a  significance  only 
seldom  grasped  in  full.  It  marks  a  great  and  distinctive 
advance  in  the  progress  of  imaginative  letters.  Scientists 
trace  the  origin  of  colours  in  the  plant  world  to  the 
interaction  and  progressive  adjustment  between  insects 
and  flowers.  Karly  man  soon  learned  to  distinguish 
colours,  lit-  was  a  fruit-eating  animal,  and  the  rich 
colours  of  the  wild  fruit  on  which  lie  subsisted  helped 
to  develop  in  him  the  faculty  for  distinguishing  the  rich 
varied  hues  of  berry  and  drupe  and  nut  and  hesperidium. 
That  primitive  man  was  not  colour-blind  is  proved  by 
cave-tmds  and  the  remains  of  early  art.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  distinguish  colours  \\ith  the  eye,  or  even  to 
reproduce  them  in  rough  drawings  or  pictures.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  invent  fitting  words  to  fix  them 
in  language.  Names  of  colours  are  abstract  words. 
Thev  do  not  represent  an  object  so  much  as  an  attribute. 
Primitive  man  could  say  that  sunset  was  of  the  colour  of 
the  hip  or  haw,  but  he  could  not  easily  invent  the  abstract 
\\ord  "  scarlet."  He  could  call  the  skv  an  enormous 
speedwell,  if  he  had  a  name  for  that  flower,  but  he  jibbed 
in  the  atlempt  to  invent  the  abstract  word  "blue." 

The  Homeric  poems  give  us  beautv  of  form,  order  and 
movement.  Homer  knew  but  little,  and  that  but  vaguely. 
of  beautv  of  colour.  He  never  describes  the  colon; 
llo\\er.  He  never  calls  the  skies  blue.  He  has  not  a 
distinct  word  to  express  either  green  or  blue.  On  the 
oilier  hand.  Homer  delights  in  bright  speed  and  un- 
exhausted jo\ fulness. 

The  later  ('.reeks  and  this  is  \er\  sjn-ular~--were 
deficient  in  colour  vocabular\  .  Virgil  sho\\  s  an  ad\  ancr 
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in  many  ways  on  Homer;  but  in  the  presentation  of 
colour  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  excel  much  on  the 
singers  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Of  the  ancients,  it 
is  the  Hebrews  perhaps  that  showed  the  greater 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  colours.  They 
employed  three  pigments — a  red,  a  purple,  and  a  blue, 
and  they  possessed  abstract  words  to  match. 

Strange  to  say,  the  next  thousand  years  did  not  reveal 
any  further  considerable  progress  in  the  use  of  colour 
in  literature.  As  in  Homer,  so  in  Beowulf,  the  colour 
sense  is  primitive  and  vague.  The  poet  delights  in  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  but  rarely  notices  the  real 
colours  of  the  objects  around  him.  He  never  describes 
the  sea  as  green  or  blue. 

While  Dante  conveys  to  us  the  visions  of  serene 
radiance,  white  beatitudes  and  ineffable  luminosities,  he 
seldom  provides  us  with  the  festive  pleasures  of  rich- 
coloured  tints  and  tender  hues.  But  we  have  vivid  and 
lively  colours  in  the  literature  of  the  various  cycles  of 
romance  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  But 
it  is  only  with  the  arrival  of  the  Renaissance  that  we 
meet  with  the  full-blown  spring-burst  of  the  richer  and 
deeper  colours  in  art  and  literature,  especially  so  in  the 
latter.  The  English  lyrics  and  alliterative  English 
poems  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  full  of  nature  and 
colour.  Early  Scottish  poetry  revels  in  a  splendid 
banquet  of  flower  hues  and  sky  tints.  Chaucer's  eye 
for  colour  was  superb  and  distinctive. 

In  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  downwards,  colours 
are  expressive  of  three  things  :  — 

(i)  Single  childlike  joy  in  life  and  nature.  Shake- 
speare sings  :  — 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

In  these  lovely  lines  Shakespeare  abandons  himself  to 
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unrestrained  enjoyment  in  natural  phenomena.  The 
colour  images  called  up  by  such  words  as  pied,  blue, 
silver-white,  yellow  hue,  appear  to  awaken  his  animal 
spirits,  and,  like  a  child,  his  soul  breaks  into  poetry,  the 
poetry  of  frank  enjoyment,  and  of  the  joy  in  life.  Rut 
this  only  recalls  the  sense  of  enjoyment  and  overflowing 
energy  of  Elizabethan  times.  The  one  standing  miracle 
is  the  world.  - 

(2)  Colours  and  their  word-equivalents,  as  expressive 
of  imaginative  beauty,  set  in  artistic  forms.  Here  they 
are  used  to  paint  a  picture.  They  are  the  stuff  in  the 
hands  of  the  artist  to  shape  beautiful  tilings. 

This  is  what  generally  happens  in  the  works  of 
Tennyson.  \Ye  find  illustrations  of  what  we  have  in 
our  minds  in  such  lines  in  "  Maud  "  as  :  — 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In   violets  blue  as  your  • 

Also  in  the  passage  in  the  same  poem  :  — 

The  slender  Acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree. 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell   into  the  lake 

A     the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea. 

These  are  word-pictures,  for  the  making  of  which  colour 
epithets  suggestive  of  the  most  refined  distinctions  an- 
used.  Tennyson  paints  colour  phrases  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  most  minute  and  accurate  Dutch  landscape 
painters. 

It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  red-end  epithets  are  warm 
and  emotional,  while  the  blue-eyed  epithets  are  cold  ami 
intellectual.  It  is  suggestive  of  Tennyson,  as  an  intellec- 
tual poet,  that  in  "The  Princess,"  he  only  employs  red 
and  yellow  (the  more  common  and  familiar  colours  in 
nature  and  life)  about  five  times  as  often  as  green  and 
blue.  In  other  words,  Tenn\^<m.  as  a  poet,  represents 
the  intellectualism,  and  often  the  cold  unemotional, 
nipalhetic  element,  in  Victorian  times.  ( )n  the 
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other  hand,  in  Swinburne's  "  Poems  and  Ballads  "  we 
miss  orange,  lilac,  azure,  saffron,  pink,  vermilion,  and 
lavender.  The  refined  colour  distinctions  of  modern 
word-painters  are  absent  from  Swinburne's  poetry.  In 
his  "  Poems  and  Ballads  "  red  frequently  occurs, 
together  with  rosy,  crimson,  sanguine,  ruddy,  scarlet,  and 
purple;  gold  also  frequently  is  found,  and  less  often 
yellow7.  The -total  red-end  epithets  occur  about  five  times 
more  often  than  blue ;  green  is  also  used  many  times,  and 
in  a  few  places  brown ;  violet  I  have  only  noted  once. 
The  great  use  of  the  red  shows  Swinburne  to  be  an 
emotional  poet,  who  nevertheless  is  a  real  artist  in  words. 
If  Tennyson  was  an  intellectual  artist  in  letters, 
Swinburne  was  an  ultra-emotional,  almost  sensuous,  if  not 
sometimes  voluptuous,  word-painter.  Swinburne's  great 
gift  for  making  a  beautiful  picture  with  a  sensuous  brush 
is  seen  in  the  verse  in  "  Fragoletta  "  :  — 

Ah  sweet,  the  maiden's  mouth  is  cold, 

Her  breast-blossoms  are  simply  red, 
Her  hair  mere  brown  or  gold, 
Fold  over  simple  fold 

Binding  her  head. 

(3)  Colour  epithets,  or  their  concrete  equivalents,  as 
expressive  of  spiritual  symbols  and  mystic  emotions. 
We  think  of  Wordsworth's  little  poem,  "  On  Her  First 
Ascent  to  the  Summit  of  Helvellyn  "  :  — 

Potent  was  the  spell  that  bound  thee 

Not  unwilling  to  obey  : 
For  blue  Ether's  arms,  flung  round  thee, 
Stilled  the  pantings  of  dismay. 
Maiden,  now  take  flight — inherit 

Alps  or  Andes — they  are  thine  : 
With  the  morning's  roseate  spirit, 

Sweep  their  length  of  snow  line  : 
Or  survey  their   bright  dominions 

In  the  gorgeous  colours  drest, 
Flung  from  off  the  purple  pinions, 

Evening  spreads  throughout  the  West. 
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Now  in  George  Meredith's  poems  all  these  elements 
seem  to  meet  and  blend.  His  poetic  productions  form 
the  ke\  stone  in  the  magnificent  arch  of  Victorian  poetry, 
at  leaM  90  when  viewed  from  this  particular  angle. 
This  last  of  the  great  Victorians  feels  the  intoxication  of 
Nature's  varied  hues  and  tints.  They  weave  the  magic 
shades  and  bewitching  lights  of  that  strange  poem,  "  The 
\\'<M>ds  <>f  XVestermain."  They  forge  the  "  Ascending 
Lark  -  "Silver  chain  of  sound."  Like  Shakespeare 
and  Herrick,  he  banquets  on  the  elfin  happiness  of  colour 
in  light  and  shade  and  flower.  In  his  "Outer  and 
Inner  "  we  read  : 

Alone  my  path    i>  hueloss   blue  : 

The   star   with   fruit    in   nm->  : 

lh»-  foxgloves  drop  from  throat  to  top 

A  daily  lesser  bell. 
The  blackest  shadow,  nurse  of  de\\. 
Has  orange   >krin.-   MB 
And    keenly  red   is  one   thin   thread 
That  Hashing  >»-«-m>  to  >\vell. 

He  can  vie  with  Tennyson  in  weaving  varied  skeins  of 
rolour  into  a  fabric  of  wonderful  imaginative  beauty  :  — 

The  golden  foot  of  May  is  on  the  flower>. 

And   friendly    .-hadmvs  dance   upon   her   brow. 
("  Modern  Love"),  XI. 

On  other  occasions  he  gives  a  symbolical  if  not  a  mystical 
turn  to  his  light,  shade  and  colour  epithets.  We  see  this 
<  hararteristir  in  full  bloom  in  his  "Hymn  to  Colour." 
He  walks  through  wooded  vales  towards  the  dawn  with 
lite  and  death  as  companions,  when  love  joins  them. 

nually    night    doffs    "her    darker    veil    for    gl 
When    the  sun    is   about    to   light    the   snowy    mountain 
tops   love   takes   the   poet's   hand,   and   pointing   to   the 
moving  shade, \\s  and  the  growing  light,  says  : 

Ixx)k   nuow   where   colour,   the   wnl  >    Bridegroom,   in 

The  house  of  hiM\«-n    plendid  for  his  Brid. 

In    this   poem    light,    ilarkm-ss    -"id    colour   symbolise 
.  tivelj  lift-,  dr.nh  and  love,     What  colour  is  to  light 
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and  darkness,  love  is  to  life  and  death.  With  the  waning 
of  the  morning  star,  life  and  death  take  their  leave,  and 
colour  or  love  alone  remains  with  the  poet.  Colour 
symbolises,  and  love  realises,  the  spiritual  apprehension 
of  earthly  things.  Without  colour  the  sunrise  is 
uninviting,  without  love  the  soul  is  soulless.  And 
though  the  glories  of  dawn  depart  too  soon  thev  survive 
in  4t  Rosy  Memories  "  :  — 

But  Love  remembers  how  the  Sky  was  Green. 
And  how  the  grasses  glimmered  lightest  Blue, 
How  Saint-like  grey  took  fervour  :  how  the  screen 
Of  cloud  grew  violet  :  how  thy  moment  came 
Between  a  blush  and  flame. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  on  the  return  of  life  and 
death  the  poet  finds  new  and  deeper  meaning  in  them. 
Colour  symbol  in  this  great  literary  artist  refutes  both 
Tennyson  and  Swinburne  and  charges  them  with  seeing 
life  through  a  broken  mirror,  and  consequently  with 
giving  a  distorted  view  of  life.  Meredith  teaches  us  to 
look  at  life  in  its  totality,  to  mix  the  colours  sanely,  and 
then  the  dawn  will  glow  through  even  the  shadows  of 
death. 

The  Victorian  Age  was  born  in  the  sound  of  Byron's 
helpless  wail  and  Shelley's  despairing  note.  It  was 
almost  bled  white  by  the  keen,  cold,  rapier-like  logic  and 
economics  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  tortured  on  Carlyle's 
merciless  rack.  After  a  bitter  and  titanic  struggle  it  came 
to  a  quiet  end  within  hearing  of  the  more  hopeful  strains 
of  a  novelist  and  a  poet  whose  finer  ear  drew  music  from 
the  lyre  of  a  larger  faith,  of  a  stronger  hope,  and  of  an 
undying  love.  In  its  last  and  parting  hour  it  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  the  colour  that  paints  the  dawn  of  a  nobler 
time  that  is  coming.  This  colour,  this  love,  this  nobler 
creed  is  the  theme  of  the  song  of  George  Meredith,  who  is 
for  ever 

Gay  with  the  Spirit  of 

Youth,    beautiful    with  the    Spirit   of   Poetry,   and    tender    with    the 
Spirit  of  Worship. 


RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

II. 
By  LIONEL  BIRCH. 

TPIIE  former  article  concerned  Kipling  as  a  master  of 
prose.     Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  our 

author  in  the  realm  of  verse,  it  must  be  frankly  stated 
that  while  oftentimes  the  facility  and  picturesqueness, 
the  pulse  and  colour,  the  form  and  expression  of  his 
compositions  undeniably  warrant  us  in  according  the 
jealous  title  of  poet,  yet  the  artistic  conscience  must  in 
critical  judgment  definitely  withhold  the  final  coronation 
of  the  words  "  a  great  poet." 

I  do  not  say  this  merely  in  reference  to  the  unequal 
quality  of  his  metrical  work,  which  indeed  ranges  from 
verses  reaching  and  sustaining  a  sure  and  conscientious 
artistry,  to  others  all  compact  of  jingle,  doggerel  and 
slang.  1  \\ould  rather  emphasise  the  fact  that  even  at 
his  besi,  -at  the  height  where  he  gives  us  work  not 
merely  "  worth  while,"  but  deft,  true  and  worthy,  he  does 
not  achieve  the  utter  felicity,  beauty,  nobility  or  rapture 
of  great  poetry.  He  does  not  mint  the  perfect  gold. 

He  has  ease  and  freedom,  vigour  and  dexterity,  the 
pouer  of  energising  the  phvsical  svmbols  of  speech 
rather  than  of  spiritualising  and  rarifying  them  until  they 
become  "  rich  and  Mrange  "  with  nervous  intensity  and 
ps\chic  revelaiion.  This  only  the  ecstasy  and  vision  of 
the  finest  poetic  genius  ma\  accomplish. 

I  I  -ving  made  these 'general  reservations,  and  believing 

that    the    function    of    the    critic    should    be    primarily 

constructive  and   revealing,    rather   than   destructive  and 

challenging,   and  concerned   more  essentially   with    the 

<T\   of  virtues  than  of  failings  1   wish  to  suggest  B8 
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best  I  may  something  of  the  treasure-trove  that  may  be 
found  in  Kipling's  verse,  and  to  indicate  its  chief 
qualities  and  characteristics. 

In  the  first  place,  its  subject  matter  is  mainly  that  of 
incident  and  impression  concerning  the  army,  navy  and 
mercantile  marine,  and  the  phenomena  and  sentiment  of 
our  far-flung  Empire  of  the  Five  Nations  and  the  Seven 
Seas. 

Taking  his  inspiration  from  Henley,  he  has  aspired  to 
be  the  lyrist  and  panegyrist  of  that  Empire  and  of  its 
Services, — to  voice  the  patriotic  and  imperial  spirit  of  the 
British  race. 

Great  historical  movements  and  achievements  have 
usually  found  their  poet-celebrant,  and  more  than  any 
other  Rudyard  Kipling  has  succeeded  in  providing  the 
literary  expression  of  the  Empire  whose  development 
has  been  perhaps  the  outstanding  phenomenon  in  the 
world-history  of  the  last  century.  In  his  unusually  wide 
and  intimate  personal  experience,  and  in  his  faculty  of 
romantic  and  picturesque  appeal,  he  has  brought  no 
mean  equipment  to  his  task.  Yet  those  who  would  not 
be  prepared  to  deny  to  his  verse  the  suggestion  of  some- 
thing  more  than  excellence  in  mere  material  dominion 
and  pride  of  power,  may  yet  be  excused  a  regret  that  he 
not  infrequently  brings  his  expression  into  too  close  an 
association  with  the  spirit  of  the  Empire  Music  Hall. 

While  his  imperialistic  sentiment  is  certainly  not  above 
suspicion  of  jingoism,  and  although  his  legitimate 
idealisms  and  enthusiasms  may  degrade  to  the  tawdry 
vulgarity  of  a  composition  like  "The  Absent-Minded 
Beggar,"  yet  this  sentiment,  through  his  lilting  soldier- 
ditties,  breezy  sea-pieces,  and  poems  voicing  the  link 
and  sway  of  the  "  People  of  the  Blood,"  has  made  him, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  uncrowned  laureate  of  a  nation 
that  scarcely  knows  the  names — much  less  the  work — of 
poets  whose  verse  is  much  more  delicate  and  sensitive, 
more  finely  and  deeply  visioned. 
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And  indeed  it  would  seem  that  those  who  would  most 
enthusiastically  press  the  laurel  upon  him,  —  those  who 
most  excitedly  thrill  to  "  Fuzzy-Wu//y  "  and  "  Gunga 
Din,"  and  find  lyrical  felicity  and  superlative  melodv  in 
the  crude  effectiveness  of  "  Mandalay,"  forget  or  are 
oblivious  to  the  infinitely  greater  merit  of  his  real  poetry, 
which  lies  intermixed  with  much  that  is  only  brilliant 
versification  or  even,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  a  good 
deal  less  than  that  ;  as  though  the  author  himself  were 
doubtful  which  was  which. 

Of  poems  more   \\oithily   interpreting  the  imperialist 

spirit,   the    spirit    of    the    pioneer    and    the   adventurer, 

Kipling  has  given  us  nothing  better  than  "  The  English 

."  a  vivid,  picturesque,  and  artistically  conscientious 

of  work,  opening  with  the  well-known  lines  :  — 

Winds  of  the  world,   give  answer!     They  are  whimpering  too  and 
And  what  should  they  know  of  EriK'n'iil  who  only  England  know?" 


And  closing  thus     as  the  \\est   wind  voices  its  reply  —  in 
allusion  to  the  shipping  that  braves  its  power  : 

Whether   in  ralm   or    \\  i  a.  k  \vreat  h.    whether   by   dark  or  day 
I  heave  tin-in  whole  to  the  couger  or  rip  their  plates  away. 

•  of  the  s<  altered  legions,  under  a  shrieking  sky, 
Dipfiiim   between  the  rollers,  the  English  Flag  goes  by. 
The  dead  dumb  fog  hath  wrapped  it  —  the  frozen  dews  have  kissed  — 
The  naked  >tai>   have  >een   it.   the  fellow-star  in  the  mist. 
What   i>  the   Flag  of  England'.'    Ye  have  but    my  breath  to  dare, 
Ye  have  but  my  waves  to  conquer.     Go  forth,  for  it  is  there  ! 

Alive  \\ith  patriotic  feeling  and  carried  out  with  true 

poetic    and    imaginative    power    is    that    tine    sea-piece 

'  White  Horses."  than  \\hich  our  poet  has  perhaps  done 

nothing  \\ortliier  and  more  inspiring  in  form  and  phrase. 

also  are  those  other  sea  poems,  "The  Coastwise 

Lights,*'     "The      Kell-Huov."     and      "The      Derelict," 

•  omposition.s  uhich  \\ell   repay  attention,  for  their  effect 

from  a  real  artistry. 

.Kipling's  work  in  verse  18  not  altogether  —  though 
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it  is  in  part — what  Le  Gallienne  calls"  a  literature  of  blood 
and  drums,"  or  of  Daily  Mail  patriotism,  of  barrack- 
room  ballad-mongering  and  music-hall  Chauvinism.  In 
stu-h  pieces  as  I  have  mentioned  we  see  well  exemplified 
the  strong-beating  pulse,  the  vigorous  and  graphic 
diction,  which  characterises  his  metrical  work  when  he 
rises  to  the  plane  of  art ;  they  take  to  themselves  the  very 
rush  and  wash  of  the  "swinging,  smoking  seas." 

This  is  indeed  his  peculiar  technical  virtue  :  his  power 
of  making  words  suggest  the  body  and  quality  of  concrete 
things  and  physical  impressions.  In  a  graphically 
phrased  onomatopoeic  line  he  will  paint  us  a  grev  waste 
of  water  so  that  in  imagination  we  taste  its  driving  spray 
and  feel  the  buffet  of  its  salt  wind ;  or  he  will  realise  for  us 
a  glimpse  of  African  veldt  or  English  do\vn.  Dealing 
with  the  actualities  of  his  observation  and  experience, 
he  can  play  the  conjurer. 

Strength  and  vitality  thus  compensate  for  lack  of  the 
more  delicate  graces  and  subtle  beauties  of  expression. 
They  cannot,  however,  supply  the  place  of  the  finer 
intuitions,  exaltations  and  sublimities  of  poetry.  His 
strong  wrings  will  not  bear  him  in  the  finer  air ;  they  are 
after  all  only  efficient  mechanisms.  A  Shellev  or  a 
Swinburne  might  soar  sunwards  on  the  pinions  of  a 
splendid  ecstasy  and  a  rare  intellectuality,  but  Kipling 
must  remain  mundane.  He  cannot  even,  like  the  fabled 
Icarus,  aspire  and  magnificently  fail.  To  the  wider 
spaces  and  the  realms  of  light  he  may  not  rise  at  all. 

With  the  world  of  ideas  this  muscular  kind  of  poetry 
has  some  difficulty  in  grappling,  and  indeed  the  finer 
intellectuality  our  author  does  .not  possess.  Essaying 
grandeur,  he  only  succeeds  in  being  flamboyant ;  touch- 
ing upon  an  ethical  or  social  problem,  he  becomes  either 
ponderously  sententious  or  simply  turgid.  When  he 
would  play  the  visionary  or  the  inspired  mystic,  he  is  apt 
to  become  chaotic  with  wild  images  and  uncouth  with 
sprawling  metaphors.  He  may  use  the  colour-plate  of 
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language  with  intentional  extravagance,  and  riot  in  wild 
and  whirling  fancies  with  force  and  effect;  but  where  he 
attempts  to  be  cosmic,  the  critical  taste  finds  him  merely 
comic,  and  things  meant  to  be  Olympian  in  daring  and 
splendour  turn  to  something  that  is  all  unwieldiness  and 
tinsel,  like  a  Chinese  processional  dragon.  For  example, 
consider  the  lines  :  — 

'Tis  theirs  to  sweep  through  the  ringing  deep  where  Azrael's  outposts 

are, 
Or  buffet  a  path  through  the  Pit's  red  wrath  when  God  goes  out  to 

war, 
Or  hang  with  the  reckless  Seraphim  on  the  rein  of  a  red-maned  stax. 

This  is  surely  hyperbole  gone  mad.  It  is  pretentious 
and  "  fu/xv  "  nonsense.  It  is  emphatically  not  poetry, 
nor  even  touched  with  its  spiritual  flame  and  intuition. 
Only  when  his  mood  is  purely  satirical  and  he  is 
humorously  deliberate  in  his  extravagance,  as  in 
"Tomlinson,"  can  he  successfully  play  the  Titan  and 
juggle  with  the  scandalised  constellations.  Nor,  frankly, 
is  he  equipped  to  pierce  the  stellar  spaces  of  philosophy. 
Neither  in  the  domain  of  thought  nor  in  that  of  poetic 
art  does  he  possess  the  supreme  faculty  of  vision. 

In  "Tomlinson  "  (the  fantasy  of  a  soul  too  petty  for 
either  virtue  or  vice,  refused  admission  to  both  Heaven 
and  Hell)  he  does  indeed,  in  his  own  riotous  phraseology, 
"splash  at  a  seven-league  canvas  with  brushes  of  comet's- 
hair,"  but  this  iscarried  out  with  a  vigorous,  if  boisterous, 
simplicity  that  achieves,  not  indeed  great  art  or  even 
poetic  dignity,  but  yet  a  kind  of  success  and  an 
impression  of  a  Mriking,  if  somewhat  lurid,  piece  of 
work. 

Another  example  of  success  that  is  born  of  this  direct 
treatment  of  a  simple  theme  and  motive,  but  here 
employed  in  a  mood  of  sobriety  and  real  feeling,  may  be 
instanced  in  I  he  .short  ballad-piece  "  Soldier,  Soldier," 
as  also  more  teniblv  ,md  poignantly  in  "Mary  pitv 
Women. 
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The  power  of  character-d rawing  evidenced  in  his  prose 
works  is  not  drawn  upon  to  any  great  extent  in  his 
poetry ;  but  there  are  two  poems  especially  notable  for 
their  psychology — for  their  comprehension  and  revelation 
of  human  nature.  I  refer  to  "  McAndrew's  Hymn," 
which  bares  to  us  the  mind  and  Calvinistic  philosophy  of 
a  dour  Scots  marine  engineer,  and  "  The  Mary  Gloster," 
the  monologue  of  an  old  dying  sea-dog  who  wishes  to 
lie  at  the  last  by  the  wife  he  buried  at  sea  in  the  days 
of  his  youth.  Both  of  these  are  really  fine  studies,  and 
are  worth  volumes  of  penny-trumpet  and  twopenny  tom- 
tom stuff  like  much  of  his  barrack-room  barbarities  and 
departmental  ditties. 

Kipling  is  not  a  poet  of  fancy  and  of  dream,  of 
sensuous  charm,  passionate  sensibility,  glowing  eloquence 
or  aspiration,  like  Shelley  or  Keats,  Morris  or  Swinburne; 
nor  can  he  weave  his  psychological  threads  through  a 
nervous  tissue  of  language,  like  Browning.  He  is 
strangely  deficient  in  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
poet's  first  attribute — the  hunger  for  and  instinct  to 
realise  Beauty.  We  cannot  say,  of  course,  that  he  cannot 
feel  it  (or  he  would  not  be  a  poet  at  all),  or  that  he 
cannot  express  it ;  but  he  worships  but  seldom  at  its 
shrine,  and  but  infrequently  achieves  it;  while  the  strong 
beat  of  his  more  serious  verse,  with  its  true  musical  value, 
is  unfortunately  no  more  distinctive  than  the  rhythms  of 
his  dancing  jingles. 

In  such  a  poem  as  "  White  Horses  "  we  do  get  a 
certain  austerity  and  chastity  of  form,  and  a  striking 
example  of  finely-sustained  imagery,  which  are  aestheti- 
cally pleasing ;  but  perhaps  the  only  poem  which  I  would 
spontaneously  adjudge  as  realising  and  breathing  the 
spirit  of  beauty,  as  deserving  in  itself  the  title  of 
"  beautiful,"  would  be  that  whose  stanzas  celebrates  his 
own  loved  count v  of  Sussex  :  — 
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No  tender-hearted  garden  crowns, 

Nil  I  MIX  iin.nl  woods  adorn 
Our  blunt,  bow-headed,   whale-backed  Downs. 

Hut    gnarled    and    writlu-n   thorn — 
Bai-  hen-  diasing  shadows  skim. 

AIM!    through  the  gates  revealed 
upon  belt,   the  wooded,   dim 

Blue  goodness  of  the  Weald. 

God  gives  all  men  all  earth  to  love. 

But  since  man's  heart  is  small 

i 

Ordains  for  each  one  spot  shall  prove 

Beloved  over  all. 
Eacli  to  his  choice,  and  I  rejoice 

The    lot    has  fallen   to   me 
In   a   fair  ground — in   a   fair   ground — 
Sussex  by  the  sea  ! 

This,  I  think,  is  Kipling's  most  delicate  piece  of  work- 
manship,  and  approximating  to  it  in  softness  of  feeling  is 
the  song  "  The  Flowers  "  :- 

Buy  my  English  posies  ! 

Kent  and  Surrey  may — 
Violets  of  the  Underdiff 

\\ .  t    with  Channel  spray; 
lip>  from  a  Devon  coombe — 

Midland   t'ur/i-  afire — 
Buy  my  Engli.-li   posir.- 

And    I'll   sdl  your  heart'.-  de-ire  ! 

llent  of  its  kind.  King  a  little  apart  in  style  and 
concept  from  the  main  bodv  of  his  verse,  and  a  joy  to  the 
artistic  taste,  is  a  poem  of  romantic  spirit,  "  The  First 
Chantv,"  which  is  deserving  of  high  appreciation  for  its 
raritied  atmosphere  and  visionary  suggestion.  This  piece 
and  I  lie  ballad  "  Tin-  Last  Klume  of  True  Thomas," 
make  an  imaginative  demand  on  the  reader  which  is  rare 
in  Kipling's  poetry. 

In    the    handling    of    narrativr.   as    in    "The    Ballad   of 

and  West,"  "  The  Ballad  of  the  Clampherdown," 

'The  Storv  of   I'n^,"  et(  ..   his  suing  and  verve,  "the 

tide   of    life    in    it    all,"    without    making    an\     particular 
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imaginative  or  intellectual  demand,  carry  us,  if  not  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest  or  to  the  Land  of  Heart's  Desire  (as 
only  sheer  poetry  can  do),  at  least  to  the  Harbour  of  Fair 
Content. 

Below  the  level  of  excellence,  and  yet  well  above  that 
of  the  merely  trivial,  there  are  indeed  quite  a  number  of 
poems  which  ably  and  interestingly  present  a  simple 
subject  or  thesis ;  some  rough-hewn  and  grim,  some 
pleasantly  musical  and  semi-lyrical,  some  touched  with 
humour  or  pathos,  some  characterised  by  a  light  fanciful- 
ness,  a  quiet  worldly-wisdom,  a  racial  pride,  or  a  vague 
Jehovian  religiosity.  Diverse  as  they  are,  they  all  share 
something  of  the  dominant  quality  of  Kipling's  work— 
an  energetic  vitality.  They  are  full-blooded,  strenuous 
things,  with  nothing  in  them  of  either  the  ethereal  or  the 
marmoreal. 

There  is  a  sense  of  life's  mingled  comedy  and  tragedy, 
and  an  infusion  of  emotional  and  imaginative  force  even 
in  such  a  jingle  as  "The  Song  of  the  Banjo."  For  all 
its  strum  and  tinkle,  it  quivers  with  stark  life,  striking 
out  here  and  there  a  resonant  and  dramatic  line  such  as : 

The 'lean  locked  ranks  go  roaring  down  to  die. 

Its  blood  and  sinew  make  even  the  "  Recessional  " 
look  somewhat  uncomfortable  in  a  hymn-book ;  while, 
when  these  things  are  presented  with  little  or  no  literary 
fleshing  and  embodiment,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  army 
ballads  and  ditties,  we  get  something  which,  in  despite 
of  a  certain  popular  vogue,  is,  as  literature,  negligible. 

To  be  frank,  there  is  not  very  much  of  true  poetry,  and 
none  quintessential,  in  Kipling's  verse;  for  the  most 
part  it  is  hot,  peppery  stuff  that  tickles  the  palate, 
perhaps,  but  does  not  satisfy  the  demand  for  aesthetic  or 
spiritual  nourishment.  Its  technique,  though  able,  is 
not  subtle,  and  it  altogether  lacks  those  qualities  which 
give  to  poetry  its  essential  splendour;  the  magic  and 
appeal  which  are  born  of  fine  ecstasy  or  naivete*.  Its 
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bold  rhythmic  talent,  its  spice  and  flavour,  the  mere 
stylistic  cleverness  of  its  mettlesome  buoyancy,  its 
thundering  gravities  and  its  tricksy-syllabled  levities, 
may  arrest,  may  dazzle,  may  entertain  ;  but,  save  for  some 
dozen  or  so  pieces  ,,f  sincerer  work,  do  not  give  any 
ultimate  satisfaction. 

Vet  those  few  poems  do  stand  true  and  sure,  sane  in 
sentiment,  worthy  in  treatment,  tine  in  expression.  Such 
competitions  as  '"  The  English  Flag,"  "White  Horses," 
"The  Pioneer,"  "The  Derelict,"  and  "The  Mary 
('.luster,"  do  touch  and  hold  the  imagination;  they  bear 
thr  stamp  of  an  imaginative,  clearly-conceiving  brain, 
and  of  a  deft  executive  hand ;  and  place  Rudyard 
Kipling's  name  assuredly  among  those  of  the  nation's 
poets. 

A  \\  liter's  rank  must  be  judged,  after  all,  by  his  best 
work,  and  not  by  "averaging  out  "  the  standard  of  the 
whole.  We  may  recognise  the  existence  of  the  lower 
levels,  and  then,  in  final  appraisement,  disregard  them. 

We  do  not  get  at  the  real  Kipling  in  the  jog-trot 
vul-aritv  of  "The  Widow  of  Windsor,  or  in  the  lilting 
triviality  of  surh  lines  as: 

The  'orse  'e  knows  above  a  bit,  the  bullock's  but  a  fool. 
The  elephant V  ;i  ur«-nt It-man,  the  battery  mule's  a  mule, 
lint    tin-   .  ommi—ariat    «  ain-u-el,   when  all  is  said  and  done, 
i  devil  an'  a  ostrich  and    a  orphan  child  in  one  ! 

Our  judgment  will  be  juster.  as  well  as  more  generous, 
in  the  -ratHiil  remembrance  of  the  chastened  sanity  and 
accomplished  art  of  such  a  stan/a  as  this  from  "The 
Settler,"  \\ritten  after  the  close  of  the  South  African 

:  — 

Here    in   tin-    wave-   and   tin-  trough:-   "i  (In-   plain.-. 

\Ylii-ri'  the  healiiiK  stillnew  lies, 
And  the  va»t  >» n 

And   tin-   Ion  .ke  wise — 
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Bless  to  our  use  the  rain  and  the  sun 

And  the  blind  seed  in  its  bed, 
That  we  may  repair  the  wrong  that  was  done 

To  the  living  and  the  dead  ! 

Yet  in  criticism  one  cannot  fail  to  take  account  of  the 
sharply  contrasting  character  of  his  work,  which  places 
him  among  our  poets  as  a  sort  of  literary  Jekyll-and- 
Hvde. 

And  here  1  may  perhaps  conclude  this  study  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  story-teller  and  singer  of  songs,  the 
creator  of  work  touched,  upon  the  one  hand  by  the 
inspiration  of  genius,  and  on  the  other  by  that  spirit 
of  uncouth  levity  and  vulgarity  which  gave  us,  for 
example,  the  line  : 

When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre, — 

an  inspiration  that  bids  him  at  times  to  lay  aside  the 
laurel  crown  to  assume  the  peaked  headgear  of  the 
nigger-minstrel  or  the  paper  cap  of  the  mere  buffoon. 

He  has  achieved  great  art,  especially,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  realm  of  prose ;  but  to  regard  him  as  an  essential 
artist  would  seem  to  entail  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
even  of  a  sardonic  treason  to  his  instinct.  In  the  view 
of  Kipling  as  the  journalist  of  life,  now  using  the 
medium  of  prose,  now  that  of  verse ;  seeing  and 
expressing  the  world  in  all  its  aspects  with  vividness, 
with  assurance,  sometimes  with  sure  knowledge  and 
power,  sometimes  with  a  certain  barbarism  and  limita- 
tion, we  may  perhaps  find  a  reconciliation  of  character. 

He  looks  upon  the  world  he  has  seen  so  widely,  and 
telling  his  tale  with  single-thoughted  intent — a  tale  whose 
imagination  illuminates  reality,  and  finely  projects  that 
fundamental  element  in  the  make-up  of  the  British  race, 
the  spirit  of  the  "adventurer  and  pioneer,  he  shows 
himself  a  master.  Aspiring  to  play  the  thinker  and 
philosopher  (as  journalists  sometimes  will)  he  rather 
projects  himself  to  our  view  simply  as  a  be-spectacled, 
middle-aged,  somewhat  aggressive  gentleman  of  myopic 
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vision  and  mediaeval  ideas,  scribbling  negligible  futilities. 
For  what  is  the  ultimate  philosophy  he  gives  us? 
That  of  Xietsche,  of  Bismarck,  of  Wilhelm  Hohen- 
zollern  :  blood  and  iron,  the  divine  right  of  power,  the 
imperial  domination  of  a  chosen  people,  the  deity  of  a 
God  of  Battles. 

Yet  our  debt,  as  I  trust  I  have  shown,  remains  rich  and 

real  ;  and  we  may  recognise  his  sterling  contribution  to 

literature     without    stressing    overmuch    the    incidental 

inconsequences,  and  without  subs< -Hbing  to  the  ideals  of 

.  Venlithic  age. 


CLEVER    PEOPLE. 
By  J.  H.  HOBBINS. 

T^HERE  are  at  least  two  dangers  in  writing  upon  such 
a  topic  as  this.  One  may  give  oflence  by  over- 
looking those  who  think  they  are  entitled  to  inclusion, 
and  equal,  if  not  greater,  offence  by  including  some  who 
would  prefer  to  remain  unnoticed.  But  as  the  present 
contribution  to  a  very  interesting  subject  does  not  aim 
at  exhausting  it,  it  is  hoped  that  both  extremes  may  be 
avoided.  If  this  were  a  regular  treatise  on  the  matter  we 
should  be  met  with  many  difficulties ;  but  it  is  going  to 
be  a  quite  irregular  adventure,  because  we  do  not  propose 
to  trouble  ourselves  with  any  difficulties  whatever. 

We  ought,  of  course,  to  define  cleverness — to  show  how 
cleverness  invades  every  department  of  human  activity- 
science,  art,  business,  law,  politics,  religion ;  but  that 
would  provoke  argument  without  advancing  knowledge. 
The  man  of  science  would  claim  that  his  department  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  really  clever  people;  the  man  of  art 
would  tell  us  that  scientific  people  are  notoriously  dull ; 
the  business  man  would  maintain  that  only  in  his  section 
were  the  cleverest  of  clever  people  to  be  found ;  and 
equally  insistent  would  be  the  claims  of  the  law  and 
politics.  The  man  of  religion,  wise  in  his  generation, 
would  choose,  probably,  to  forego  any  distinction, 
remembering  that  the  devil  had  brought  cleverness  into 
ill-repute  by  being  such  a  very  clever  devil  in  his  day. 

Cleverness  is  sometimes  a  boon — to  the  individual 
possessing  it  :  sometimes  an  infliction — to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  individual  possessing  it.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  contagion,  like  small-pox,  for,  unless  great 
care  be  taken  it  is  bound  to  leave  its  mark  behind  it ;  or  as 
one  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  like  love,  for  you 
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never  can  tell  where,  or  to  \\hat,  it  may  lead.  It  mav  be 
compared  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  for  when  you  least 
expect  or  desire  it,  it  may  easily  bring  you  down.  Like 
poverty,  it  is  universal,  yet  very  unlike,  for  it  afflicts  rich 
and  poor  alike.  It  shows  itself  in  the  art  of  the  gifted 
painter  sometimes,  and  invariahlv  in  that  of  the 
accomplished  forger.  It  distinguishes  the  popular 
advocate,  and  equally  so  the  less  popular  "  welsher."  It 
gives  ' '  a  lift  on  the  way  "  to  both  the  successful  financier 
and  the  enterprising  safe  breaker;  yet,  for  some  inscrut- 
able reason  it  brings  one  to  a  comfortable  seat  in  the 
upper  chamber,  and  the  other  to  a  less  comfortable  seat 
in  some  other  chamber. 

There  are  no  limits  to  its  possibilities  as  a  subject  for 
treatment.  One  might  write  epigrams  upon  it  always 
granting  one  were  clever  enough  to  write  epigrams  on 
anything;  one  might  refine  its  elements  and  distil  them 
in  a  sonnet  or  compound  them  in  an  ode;  one  might  wail 
its  melancholy  aspects  in  a  dirge.  But  our  discourse  is 
not  upon  cleverness,  but  clever  people. 

Now  the  clever  person  is  more  easily  recognised  than 
defined.  He  varies  both  in  kind  and  in  degree;  he  is 
clever  not  necessarily  because  of  his  own  conspicuous 
sharpness,  but  often  enough  because  of  the  conspicuous 
dulness  of  the  people  who  discover  his  brilliance. 
Ordinary  people,  like  ourselves,  easily  misjudge  a  person 
to  be  clever  if  he  does  indifferently  well  something  we  are 
unable  to  do  at  all.  For  instance,  those  verv  vouthful 
musicians  and  reciters  and  dancers  of  our  acquaintance 
lever,  not  altogether  because  their  parents  tell  us  90, 
but  because  they  possess  lingers  or  tongues  or  feet  more 
nimble  than  our  o\\n.  Take  the  case  of  the  \omig  lady 
with  a  gift  for  conversation,  who  prattles  gliblv  upon 

'lung  under  the  sun;  she  is  clever  just  so  lor 
you  don't  know  that  she  doesn't  know  what  she  is  talking 

Ml. 

Then  then-  is  ihr  person  one  meets  in   the  train,  or  at 
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the  lunch-table — the  man  who  speaks  with  intimate  and 
privileged  knowledge  of  high-placed  mortals  and  great 
affairs  of  State — who  can  vouch  for  the  corrupt  motives, 
and  dishonest  dealings  of  the  "  lime  servers"  who  oppose 
him  in  politics;  and  guarantee  the  pure  wisdom  and 
public  spirit  of  the  "  statesmen  "  who  grace  his  owTn 
party.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  occasionally  a 
man  who  reduces  everything  to  a  "  principle,"  and  every- 
body within  range  of  his  voice  to  a  state  of  nervous  col- 
lapse— "  get  your  principles  fixed" — this  is  always  his 
opening  postulate — and  "  everything  else  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course."  He  never  tires  of  telling  us  that  upon 
a  certain  memorable  occasion  he  tackled  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  Asquith  had  to  admit  that  his  arguments  were  un- 
answerable;  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of;  the 
arguments  of  such  people  always  are  unanswerable.  He 
is  a  type  just  clever  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  impress  people 
who  can't  be  bored  thinking  for  themselves;  yet,  in  very 
rare  instances,  not  clever  enough  to  escape  removal  on 
the  certificate  of  a  medical  man  and  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  an  institution  where  the  type  properly  finds  asylum. 
Speaking  of  highly-placed  mortals,  does  it  often  strike 
one,  we  wonder,  how  narrow  is  the  margin  that  separates 
them  from  the  mere  average  person  ?  Coleridge,  in  a 
paragraph  on  statesmen,  says  :  "  I  honestly  thought  that 
ministers  and  men  in  office  must  of  course  know  much 
better  than  any  private  person  could  possibly  do ;  and  it 
was  not  till  ...  I  had  to  correspond  with  official 
characters  myself  that  I  fully  understood  the  extreme 
shallowness  and  ignorance  with  which  men  of  some  note 
too  were  able,  after  a  certain  fashion,  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  important  departments  of  the  empire." 
Coleridge's  experience  is  not  uncommon  ;  most  of  us — as 
you  can  learn  in  half  a  minute  in  any  place  where  two  or 
three  men  are  gathered  together  to  render  homage  to 
their  own  party  leaders — have  had  similar  feelings  about 
the  other  party  leaders. 
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But  let  us  take  a  more  homely  example.  What  is  the 
difference  between,  sav  the  chairman  of  a  gas  committee 
and  the  man  who  calls  to  read  the  meter?  "  Jesting 
Pilau-,"  <>n  a  certain  occasion  was  not  faced  with  a  more 
subtle  problem.  ( )ne  tan  imagine  disaster  to  the  gas 
undertaking  should  the  two  exchange  places;  but  the 
disaster  \\ould  be  more  likely  to  arise  through  unskilful 
manipulation  of  the  gas  meter  than  of  the  gas  committee. 
Whose  therefore  is  the  cleverness  here? 

The  press  furnishes  an  array  of  clever  people  which  is 
imposing — at  least  it  is  verv  often  imposing.  The  press 
^reat  institution.  There  can  be  no  question  of  this, 
because  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  press  itself,  and 
what  the  press  docs  not  know  is  not  worth  knowing, 
which  also  mav  sometimes  be  said  of  what  the  press  does 
know.  Over  its  length  and  breadth,  from  the  marvel 
who  invents  the  headlines  to  the  genius  who  invents  the 
foreign  news;  from  the  voung  devil  who  conveys  the 
copy,  to  the  old  one  who  corrects  it;  the  whole  organisa- 
tion exudes  cleverness  at  every  pore.  Think  of  the 
people  who  write  the  leading  articles,  their  cleverness  is 
stupendous  appalling.  Just  picture  them  surveying  the 
world's  affairs  with  supreme  detachment,  disengaging 
with  unerring  fingers  the  tangled  threads  of  its  very 
existence,  with  searching  eye  penetrating  to  the  secret 
sources  of  its  ailments,  and  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solon 
or  the  assurance  of  an  Oxford  graduate  or  the  tin- 
impassioned  bluntness  of  a  finger-post,  pointing  the  way 
in  which  salvation  lies.  To  be  sure  the  poor  world  has 
an  embarrassing  choice,  varying  as  to  direction,  like  the 
points  of  the  compass,  according  to  the  leader  writer  who 

is  anxious  to  lead  it.     l>ut  is  not  thai,  ri-htl\  considered, 

further    proof    of    extra     special    cleverness?      It     is    not 
\\ithin    the   po\\«-r  of   ordinary    mortals   to   prove   exactly 
opposite   tilings   from    the   same  set  of   facts.     We 
think  of  IK, thin--  \\hich  surpasses  tin-  cleverness  of  any 
Vadin-  article  unless  ii  be  the  cleverness  with 
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which  the  writer  can  produce  another  leading  article  a 
day  or  a  week  or  maybe  a  year  later,  when  those  unsym- 
pathetic things,  events,  have  falsified  his  deductions, 
proving  that  these  were  exactly  the  events  he  foresaw. 

One  might  offer  some  practical  suggestions  on  the 
habitat  and  means  of  identification  of  the  numerous 
species  of  the  order  under  which  clever  people  naturally 
fall,  as  also  on  methods  of  capture,  and  means  of 
preserving  particular  specimens — some  specimens  being 
very  particular  indeed.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
on  this  score  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  neither 
close  season,  nor  restricted  area,  and  there  may  possibly  be 
objections  to  specimens  being  prepared  for  exhibition 
purposes  in  the  way  that  moths,  butterflies  and  other 
insects  are  so  prepared.  On  these  and  other  aspects  of 
the  matter  we  would  gladly  enlarge ;  but  whilst,  as  we 
have  hinted  already,  the  subject  is  limitless,  providence, 
in  the  shape  of  the  editor  in  the  present  instance,  has 
assigned  a  limit  beyond  which  your  endurance  must  not 
be  tried,  and  as  that  limit  has  now  been  reached,  these 
investigations,  just  as  the  cleverest  people  do  at  times, 
come  to  the  end  of  their  tether. 


PHILIP  GILBERT    HAMERTON  (1834—1894). 

l>y    K.    I''.  MlNTON. 

pi  1 1  LI  1M  i  1  L BERT  HAMERTON,  essayist,  art  critic, 
artist  and  novelist,  was  born  at  Laneside,  Shaw, 
near  Oldham,  loth  Sept.  1834.  His  father,  descended 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family,  \\as  a  solicitor,  and 
married,  in  i«S.^,  Miss  Anne  Cocker,  the  orphan  daughter 
of  a  cotton  manufacturer.  She  survived  the  birth  of  the 
child  only  a  few  days.  The  father,  though  a  man  of 
considerable  force  of  character  in  his  profession,  gave 
way  to  habits  of  intemperance  and  preference  for  the 
convivial  gatherings  of  merry  companions,  where  no 
limits  were  set  to  hard  drinking.  At  that  time  there 
were  few  places  in  Lancashire  where  lively  masculine 
society  existed  which  was  not  merely  gatherings  of  boon 
companions  whose  wit  and  intelligence  and  sociability 
were  cultivated  as  constant  incitements  to  drinking. 
Though  a  man  of  fine  physical  endowments,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  literary  tastes,  and  the  blow  of  his  wife's 
death  was  utterly  disastrous.  He  took  no  interest  in  the 
bright  and  beautiful  little  boy  thus  left  in  his  care. 

The  most  painful  reading  in  the  Autobiography  of 
Philip  Gilbert  Ilamerton  is  the  story  of  his  childhood. 
Here  was  a  child,  more  sensitive  and  engaging  than 
usual,  who  was  not  only  unloved,  but,  to  judge  by  his 
treatment,  hated  by  his  father.  His  misery  was  almost 
unbearable,  when  his  father,  very  fortunately,  died,  in 
1844.  He  was  now,  at  ten  years  of  age,  taken  by  his 
aunt,  Miss  Susan  Hamerton,  brought  up,  and  sent  to 
schools  at  Burn  ley  and  Doncaster.  A  strong  bent 
towards  intellectual  activities  of  a  kind  not  easily 
accounted  for  in  a  youth  born  in  the  grry  rotion  comm- 
and in  an  environment  the  reverse  of  anything 
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was  manifested  in  a  susceptibility  to  the  arts  of  architec- 
ture and  painting,  together  with  a  love  for  poetry.  Here 
again  we  find  the  kindling  torch  of  Scott,  as  in  many 
another  young  and  ardent  spirit  of  that  age.  When  young 
1 1  a  morion's  schooldays  were  over  we  find  him  wandering 
in  the  Highlands,  with  Scott  and  Byron  and  Milton  as  his 
companions,  steeping  himself  in  scenes  of  natural  beauty 
and  the  mental  stimulus  of  great  poetry.  With  limited 
experience  in  the  difficult  technique  of  oil  painting,  he 
attacks  with  energy  and  perseverance  the  self-imposed 
task  of  attempting  to  transcribe  the  world  of  beauty 
around  him.  The  results  are  a  keen  disappointment. 
After  many  and  long-continued  struggles  he  realises  that 
he  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Yet  the  time  so  spent  was 
not  lost,  though  he  never  became,  what  he  never  ceased 
to  try  to  be — a  painter  of  landscape;  but  the  book, 
*  The  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands,"  became 
popular  at  once.  Another  fruit  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
Highlands  was  a  little  volume  of  poems,  "  The  Isles  of 
Loch  Awe,"  published  in  1855.  This  was  another 
.unsuccessful  effort.  He  resolved  to  study  the  Graphic 
Arts  more  thoroughly  and  have  another  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  their  various  techniques.  Good  fortune 
and  natural  taste  led  him  to  etching,  then  an  uncommon 
form  of  engraving  in  England,  and  an  unexploited  field 
of  artistic  expression,  though  many  of  the  younger  men 
were  experimenting  in  that  line  (Whistler,  Hayden,  and 
others). 

Always  restlessly  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
he  must  needs  go  to  Paris  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  and  not  merely  for  a  superficial 
skill  in  reading  or  translating,  but  with  the  desire  to 
speak  it,  if  possible,  like  an  educated  Frenchman.  Thus, 
though  painting  and  pictures  and  art  study  of  various 
kinds  claimed  his  greatest  longings,  it  is  for  that 
acquaintance  with  the  life,  thought  and  language  of  a 
people  so  different  to  the  drab  environ  of  Lancashire 
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that  he  turned  to  Paris.  Little  did  he  think  that  he 
would  one  day  make  his  home  in  France  and  die  in  the 
citv  beloved  of  Victor  Hugo.  Little  did  he  realise  that 
both  !•] upland  and  France  would  be  brought  nearer  to 
appreciation  of  each  other  by  the  books  that  he  would 
write,  those  charming  essays  in  which  he  defends  French 

S  and  manners  against  Fnglish  misconstruction. 
( )ne  great  good  fortune  he  attained  through  his 
sojourn  in  France,  and  thai  was  his  marriage  with 
Mdlle.  Gindriez,  an  event  which,  though  displeasing  to 
his  aunt's  prejudices,  \\as  a  singularly  happy  one. 
\\Y  have  from  his  own  pen  an  autobiography  to  the  time 
of  his  marriage.  From  that  point  to  his  death  the 
memoir  is  continued  by  his  wife.  Both  are  published  in 
one  volume,  and  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 

iphies;  in  fact  of  artist  biographies,  few  can  equal 
it,  except  F.  Herbert  Palmer's  Life  and  Letters  <>< 
Samuel  Palmer.  The  larger  portion  of  the  book,  written 
1>\  Mrs.  Hamerton,  is  a  remarkable  literary  achievement, 
\\hen  we  remember  that  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage 
she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  Fnglish,  and  that  she  lived 
SO  short  a  time  in  Fngland.  Hamerton  brought  his 
voung  French  bride  to  a  lonely  cottage  on  an  island  in 
Loch  Awe.  A  trying  experience  it  would  have  been  to 
manv,  but  they  found  happiness  in  it;  and  \\lien,  after  a 
were  compelled  to  leave  it  and  seek  a 
home  elseuhere,  it  was  neither  inconvenience  nor  loneli- 

•liai  dn.ve  them  from  it.      The  artist  himself  tells  us 
that  lie  could  never  think  oi   Loch  A\\e,  \\iihout  longing 

turn    to   it.      They    found   a    home   at    Pre-C'harmois. 

Autun,   in    France.      He   \\as  hv   this  time   in   touch 

\\itli     publishers     and     editors     of     high-class     reviews. 

Working   a\\av    \\itli    customary    energy    at    art    and    art 

criticism,    he    had    won    for    hims.-lf    a     reputation    BS    B 

•  r    of    clear    and    expressive    Knglish.       People    who 

could  not  follow  the  -real    John   Ruskin  in  his  moral  and 

problems.    b»-\\  ildered    and    da//led    by    a    power   of 
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words  which  they  hesitated  to  admit  they  did  not  under- 
stand, were  attracted  by  the  sane  and  reasonable 
appreciations  of  P.  G.  Hamerton.  His  short  life  of 
Turner,  for  example,  is  certainly  the  best  up  to  the  present. 
And  the  same  with  his  remaining  critical  works;  lucidity 
of  thought  and  clarity  of  expression  mark  them  all. 
Shall  we  say  that  his  familiarity  with  French  thought, 
language  and  criticism  here  bears  its  fruit? 

He  was  an  optimist  in  his  attitude  towards  painters 
and  their  works.  The  entire  field  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
interested  him  to  enthusiastic  appreciation.  He  sought 
out  the  good  in  all  forms  of  art  that  appealed  to  him, 
and  though  in  his  large-hearted  catholicity,  he  may  some- 
times have  failed  to  see  great  art,  yet  he  never  gave  way 
to  carping  or  snarling  styles  of  criticism,  by  which  some 
writers  have  attained  notoriety. 

Some  critics  speak  of  his  style  as  "  slightly  diffuse  ..  . 
a  little  deficient  in  intensity  "  ;  but  admit  that  it  is  finely 
balanced,  suggestive,  definably  graceful,  and  insensibly 
convincing  by  its  restraint.  Not  the  least  attraction 
about  the  Biography  is  the  delightful  correspondence  he 
maintained  with  the  artists  and  literary  men  of  his  day. 

The  whole  impression  on  the  mind  produced  by  the 
Memoir  is  of  a  character  of  sterling  worth,  of  energy 
and  perseverance.  He  had  all  the  good  qualities  which 
Lancashire  claims  to  admire,  those  qualities  which  have 
made  Lancashire  eminent  in  manufacturers  and  commer- 
cial enterprise.  But  in  Hamerton  we  have  a 
Lancashire  man  of  enterprise  and  perseverance,  giving 
his  energies  to  those  things  of  the  mind  and  intellect 
with  little  regard  to  pecuniary  success,  satisfied  if  the 
daily  task  brought  him  daily  bread.  And  as  he  had  the 
Lancashire  energy,  so  he  had  the  Lancashire  nerves. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1894,  aged  60,  prematurely;  'over- 
worked mentally  and  physically,'  as  the  French  specialist 
said  of  the  case. 
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In  almost  the  last  \\ordsofthememoir: 

•'  He  had  never  feared  death  whatever  might  await  him  after— conscious 
of  a  useful  and  blameless  life.     He  died  as  he  had  desired  to  die,    .     . 
e-rajiin^  from  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  still  in  the  full  possession  and 
maturity  of  his  talent-,  and  in  tlie  active  use  of  them." 
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PUFFS   FROM   MY   PIPE. 

IV.    "J.K.S." 
By  Rev.  ARTHUR  \Y.  Fox,  M.A. 

44JT  is  sweet  to  meditate  over  a  slender  pipe,"  sang 
Horace  in  the  first  century  before  Christ.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  the  bard  of  Yenusia,  though,  as  he 
himself  confesses,  a  sparing  and  infrequent  worshipper 
of  the  gods"  of  his  nation,  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
serene  divinity  Xicotia.  His  Sabine  farm  may  have 
been  fragrant  with  incense  offered  upon  occasion  to 
Bacchus  or  the  Queen  of  Love.  But  to  his  own 
immeasurable  loss  he  never  made  that  burnt  offering, 
which  soothes  the  system  and  floats  through  the  chamber 
in  fragrant  clouds.  Xicotia  is  perhaps  the  only  goddess 
whose  sacrifices  benefit  alike  herself  and  her  worshipper, 
she  being  turned  into  a  satisfactory  tooth-powder,  he  into 
a  calmly  rational  being.  Horace  longed  to  ponder  to 
the  piping  of  a  dismal  flageolette.  The  modern  votaries 
of  the  pipe  find  something  more  gracious,  more  soul- 
satisfying  in  their  favourite  pursuit.  The  habit,  once 
mastered,  induces  reflection,  gives  ease  to  composition,  is 
a  potent  disinfectant,  reduced  the  Englishman's  capacity 
for  grumbling,  and  sends  him  a  welcome  guest  into 
congenial  society.  If  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  could  spend 
a  whole  evening  in  silence  broken  faintly  by  the  regular 
puffing  of  their  long  clays,  cannot  those  who  are  neither 
so  masterful  as  the  one,  nor  so  musical  as  the  other,  learn 
from  the  example  of  these  men  of  undoubted  genius  ?  It 
is  true  that  the  initiation  is  attended  by  difficulties  :  the 
cheeks  of  the  incipient  smoker  at  first  are  sometimes 
tinged  with  "that  pallor  dyed  with  violet,"  which 
marked  Horace's  frozen  lover.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  else 
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worthy  of  attainment,  perseverance  ends  in  victory, 
victory  in  tranquil  self-satisfaction. 

Amongst  the  votaries  of  the  ambrosial  goddess  few 
within  their  own  limits  are  more  distinguished  than 
"  J.K.S.."  or  Janu-s  Kenneth  Stephen,  son  of  the  once 
famous  judge  of  that  name.  He  \\as  but  thirty-three 
when  he  passed  away  in  1892  from  the  after-effects  of  an 
accident  in  his  young  manhood.  But  amongst  British 
parodists  and  writers  of  occasional  verse  few  have  given 
greater  delight  than  he  in  his  two  slender  volumes, 
"  Lapsus  Calami"  (1891)  and  "  Ouo  Mus.i  Tendis  " 
j).  Though  he  himself  prepared  the  second  for  the 
press,  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  issued,  and  his  high 
pnnniM  as  a  brilliant  man  of  letters  remained  only 
partly  fulfilled.  I  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  not  very 
striking  events  of  his  all  too  short  life;  it  will  suffice  for 
my  present  purpose  to  present  a  slight  sketch  of  him  as  I 
remember  him  during  some  of  his  later  years  in 
Cambridge.  He  was  like  Rosalind,  "  more  than 
common  tall."  somewhat  loosely  yet  at  the  same  time 
massively  built,  with  a  noble  head  shaded  by  dark 
locks,  handsome  features  and  piercing  eyes, 
less  in  his  dress,  he  might  often  be  seen  in  the 
street  with  far  more  buttons  visible  than  is  permissible  in 
polite  society.  Hut  when  he  rose  to  speak  at  the  Union, 
all  minor  negligences  \\ere  <|iiite  forgotten,  and  his 
hearers  rarely  failed  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  his 
measured  and  robust  eloquence.  His  oratory  was 
seasoned  with  good  pinches  of  Attic  salt,  and  edged  with 
culling  sarcasm.  His  tinelv  modulated  prose  style, 
whether  in  writing  or  in  speech,  was  the  result  deliberately 
sought  by  his  experiments  in  verse.  In  verse  itself  he 
n  exacl  ear  tor  rluthmical  niceties  and  a  perfect 
sense  of  metre.  Indeed,  unless  he  \\as  parodying 
illness,  he  \\as  never  harsh  or  unpolished. 

In  the  last  poem  of  his  first  volume,  written  in  1891, 
he  gives  such  a  noteworthy  description  <>t  his  aim  in 
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writing  of  this  kind  that  f  cannot  choose  but  quote  the 
stanzas  almost  in  full  :  — 

I  do  not  boast  a  poet's  bays, 

Nor  claim  to  wield  a  poet's  pen, 
Nor  do  1  hope  for  many  days 

To  buzz  about  the  mouths  of  men. 

1  claim  to  be  the  sort  of  man 

Who  studies  metrical  effect  : 
Whose  verses  generally  scan  : 

Whose  rhymes  are  commonly  correct. 

And  when  I  chance  upon  a  thought 
Which  seems  to  shape  itself  in  rhyme, 

I  like  to  treat  it  as  I  ought, 

Unless  the  theme  be  too  sublime. 


It  may  be  pleasure  to  recall 

The  friends  of  yesterday  to-morrow, 

But  that's  a  pleasure  —  if  at  all  — 
Which  borders  very  near  on  sorrow. 

So,  if  I  try  to  make  you  laugh, 
Or  if  I  chance  to  make  you  weep, 

Your  comrade  when  you  crunch  and  quaff, 
Your  solace  when  you  cannot  sleep  ; 

It's  merely  as  a  common  man 

Who  says  what  other  people  say, 
And  hopes  to  end  as  he  began 

A  treader  of  the  beaten  way. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poet's  aim 
was  sufficiently  modest,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he 
fulfilled  it  with  uncommon  success.  He  gives  an  indirect 
but  salutary  caution  to  those  whose  only  claim  to  be 
poets  is  a  straining  after  an  originality  never  reached, 
to  those  too  who  think  that  high  thought  is  sufficient 
without  care  in  the  minor  art  of  composition.  Had  all 
sons  of  the  Muses  paid  heed  to  him  the  strand  of  litera- 
ture would  not  have  been  inundated  with  the  lavish 
flood  of  bilge-water  wrhich  washes  away  so  much  that  is 
worthy. 
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"J.K.S."  professed  himself  to  be  an  imitator  of 
Calverley,  though  he  was  modest  enough  to  recognise 
that  the  imitation  of  perfection  is  rarely  completely 
successful.  He  dedicated  his  first  volume  of  verse  to  the 
great  wit  of  Christ's  College,  who,  like  himself,  perished 
too  early.  He  exclaims:  — 

Ah  Calverley  !  if  in  these  lays  of  mine 

Some  sparkle  of  thy  radiant  genius  burned. 

Or  were  in  any  poem — stanza — line 

Some  faint  reflection  of  thy  muse  discerned 

If  any  eritir   would  remark  in  fine 

"Of  C.S.C.  this  gentle  art  he  learned;" 

1  >hould  not  then  expect  my  book  to  fail. 

Nur  have    my  doubts  about  a  decent    sale. 

Though  he  admittedly  falls  short  of  Calverley 's 
peculiarly  elfin  grace  of  manner  and  humour,  "  J.K.S. 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sale  of  his  first  book 
during  his  lifetime.  Within  a  few  months  after  his 
deaih  it  had  already  reached  its  fifth  edition,  while  the 
second  slender  volume  kept  pace  steadily  with  the  first  in 
popular  favour.  So  recently  as  1912  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works  in  this  kind  has  been  re-issued,  carefully 
produced  with  many  additions  by  the  pious  care  of  his 
brother. 

Though  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  questionable 
occupation,  "J.K.S."  rejoiced  in  parody;  nor  can  his 
unholy  joy  be  wondered  at,  when  his  success  in  the  art 
is  taken  into  consideration.  He  was  no  admirer  of  certain 
authors  much  in  vogue  in  1891  ;  hence  he  communicated 
his  disgust  to  that  rather  flatulent  terminal  weekly,  tin* 
mhridge  Review."  Tin-  si.m/as  are  founded  upon 
some  some  \\ell-kno\vn  lines  of  l>nm  ning.  and  may  \\r11 
be  recalled  to  illustrate  a  familiar  vein  of  his  polished 

\\it  : 

Will   tlifi-i-  rome  a  season 

Wbirh   .-ball  rid   us  t'rom  (be  . 
Of  a   prone   which    kn<>  on 

And  an  uiim.'l«>di«>u-  verse; 
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When  a  world  .-hall  reuse  to  wonder 

At  the  genius  of  an  Ass, 
And  a  boy's  enrntric  blunder 

Shall  not  bring  success  to  pass  : 

\Vhen  mankind   shall   be  delivered 

From  the  clash  of  mu^a/ines, 
And   the   inkstand    shall  be  shivered 

Into  countless  smithereens  : 
When  there   stands  a  muzzled  stripling 

Mute  beside  a  muzzled  bore  : 
When  the  Rudyards  cease  from  Kipling, 

And  the  Haggards  ride  no  more. 

I  am  far  from  defending-  any  such  sweeping  literary 
judgments,  though  from  a  certain  point  of  view  they  are 
not  entirely  without  force ;  I  am  simply  quoting  the  lines 
to  show  the  writer's  freedom  and  ease  in  this  manner  of 
writing.  He  may  be  prejudiced,  but  he  is  never 
laboured  :  he  sings,  because  he  cannot  help  himself, 
though  it  be  in  blasphemous  mockery  of  more  than  one 
august  name.  Yet  the  mockery  is  seldom  ill-natured, 
though  it  may  often  be  healthily  severe.  He  had  a  keen 
eye  for  the  absurdities  of  others,  nor  was  he  ever 
unconscious  of  his  own. 

Hence  with  subtle  point  he  calls  his  first  parodies 
"  Sincere  Flattery."  Xor  can  the  reader  be  for  a 
moment  in  doubt  of  his  exact  acquaintance  with  the  poets 
parodied,  so  closely  does  he  approximate  to  their  style. 
He  had  little  patience  with  the  swelling  pretensions  of 
some  of  the  "  Browning  Societies"  of  his  day,  whose 
members  professed  to  derive  intense  delight  and  enduring 
profit  from  puzzling  their  brains  over  some  of  the  least 
intelligible  of  that  great  poet's  productions.  That  is  a 
common  practice  amongst  critics,  especially  of  poetry, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  estimating  its  value  rather  by  its 
difficulty  of  comprehension  than  by  its  poetic  movement 
and  imaginative  grace.  Moreover  most  of  them  are  apt 
to  follow  the  bell-wether  of  fashion  with  the  docility  of  a 
flock  of  sheep.  Thus  he  was  induced  to  pen  a  set  of 
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Birthdays  "  after  the  darkest  manner  of 
Browning,  to  which  he  added  a  characteristic  P.S. 
Browning  is  represented  as  speaking  :— 

There's  a  Me  Society  down  at  Cambridge, 

Where   my   \vork>.   >-mn    ii«ti*    idrmnnn, 

talked   about  :   well,    1    require   the   same   bridge 
That   Ku.  lid  took  toll  at  as  A*in»ruin. 

And,    a>    they    have   got   through    several    ditties 
I   thought   were  a>  >tifT  a>  a  brick-built  wall, 

I've  i  onipo.-ed  the  above,  and  a  stiff  one  // 
A  bridge  to  ||  it  once  for  all. 

If  "  J.K.S."  . ould  poke  fun  at  the  great  poet  and  his 
doubtful  intelligent  though  professed  admirers,  it  must 
not  be  concluded  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  genius  of 
Robert  Browning.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  one 
such  "  M«-  Socirtv  "  in  Cambridge  about  this  period 
broke  up  and  expended  the  scant  v  balance  of  its  funds 
upon  chocohitc,  the  true  object  of  the  parodist  is  easily 
discerned. 

Later  on  in  his  "Lapsus  Calami"  he  has  left  a 
"  Parodist's  Apnln-  \ ."  which  is  in  itself  a  true  poem  and 
Liivrs  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  his  real  mind.  It 
runs  thus  : 

If    I've   dared    to    lautrh    at    you.    Robert    Brown; 

with  eyes  that   with  you  have  often  wept  : 
You  have  oftener  left  me  smiling  or  frowning, 

Than  any  beside,  one  bard  exeej.t. 
Hut   once  you   -poke  to  me.    Monn-tonmied    poet, 

1    in   an    idle  hour  : 
But   thriee  I  looked  on  your  face  and  the  clow  it 

Bore  from  the  flame  of  the  inward  power. 
But    you'd  many  a   friend   you  never  knew  of, 

Your   word-    lie  hid    in  a   hundred    he;i> 

And   Mm ii-. in- 1-  of  hand.-  tli.it    yo  ,  ,-d  but  few  of 

Would   he  rai>ed   to  >hirld  you    from   slander's  dart-. 

,    lived    in  the   -ik'ht    of  the   land    that    owned   you, 
NOII   faced  the  trial,   and    -t..o,l    the  test  i 
y  have  piled  a  cairn  that    would   fain  have  Mimed  you; 
have  spoken  your  message  and  earn«l 
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Even  a  great  poet  might  well  be  content  to  suffer  from 
parody,  if  he  were  destined  to  receive  an  apology  so  finely 
toned,  so  like  some  of  his  own  writings  in  a  difficult 
metre.  "  J.K.S."  employed  no  half-hearted  measures  in 
his  censure  or  eulogy.  He  wrote,  as  he  thought,  with 
clarity  and  force;  nor  did  he  ever  hesitate  to  express  the 
thought  of  the  hour  in  his  delicately  wrought  verse. 
Like  John  Knox,  "  he  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 
if  he  held  an  unpopular  opinion,  so  long  as  it  wras  his 
conviction,  he  never  shrank  from  publishing  it.  His 
fearlessness  is  as  characteristic  as  his  mirthfulness;  nor 
did  he  suffer  fashion  or  contemporary  judgments  to 
dictate  his  thoughts. 

"J.K.S."  had  a  royal  impatience,  even  from  his  early 
youth,  of  the  affectations  of  certain  "  Literary  and 
Scientific  Societies"  which  were  beginning  to  be  founded 
while  he  was  yet  at  Kton.  At  one  such,  certain 
distinguished  scholars  met  to  hear  and  criticise  a  paper 
by  a  writer  disguised  as  Mr.  Smith  on  "  Pompeii." 
Some  of  the  names  of  these  are  veiled  under  common- 
place designations,  while  others  remain  as  they  derived 
them  from  their  fathers.  The  meeting  excited  our 
parodist's  youthful  merriment;  he  chose  the  English 
hexameter-style  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  to  lend  dignity 
to  his  mocking  account  of  the  meeting.  Here  is  part 
of  it  :- 

JOXES  was  the  next  to  arise ;  and  he  made  us  a  rambling  oration, 
Crushing,  but  pointless  withal,  like  a  seventy-ton  steam-hammer, 
(Study  the  last  line  well,  observe  the  onomatopoeia), 
Crushed  Mr.  SMITH  with  a  hint  that  he  had  not  neglected  his  Bulwer. 

Then  Mr.  WAITE  held  forth,  and  his  eloquence  vied  with  his  learn- 
ing : 

Oh  for  the  tongue,  or  the  pen,  or  the  pencil,  or  something  of  someone, 
Someone  of  fame,  who  was  known  from  his  youth  as  the  friend  of  the 

Muses, 

Then  I  might  try  to  depict  what  was  really  the  speech  of  the  evening. 
Now  it  is  useless  to  try  :  we  will  only  repeat  his  suggestion  : — 
If  to  Pompeii  you  go,  be  sure  that  you  go  on  a  Sunday. 
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Last  Mr.  SHUCKBURGH  spoke,  and  his  speech  was  extremely  delight- 
ful, 
Touching  on  books  and  the  like  :  we  wish  we  had  time  to  report  him. 

Thrse  clever  lines  appeared  in  the  "  Etonian,"  when 
"J.K.S."  was  only  sixteen  :  the  whole  poem  is  a  subtle 
and  close  parody  of  Clough,  and  gives  an  admirable 
account  of  the  meeting  described.  Robert  Bridges  has 
tried  his  laurelled  hand,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  at  English 
hexamt-ter  verse,  which  he  claims  to  be  closer  than  that 
of  any  other  poet  to  the  metre  of  the  original  Greek. 
But  many  of  his  lines  refuse  to  scan  with  anything  like 
the  exactness  of  the  foregoing;  while  others  are  so 
unmusical  according  to  the  laws  either  of  Greek  or 
English  verse  in  this  kind,  that  he  has  considerable 

:  ranee  in  putting  forth  any  such  claim. 
In  his  maturer  years  "  J.K.S."  proved  himself  to  be 
both  a  sound  critic  and  a  suggestively  subtle  parodist. 
In  1891  he  contributed  a  sonnet  to  "  The  Granta,"  which 
must  find  a  place  in  any  selections  from  his  verse.  In 
spite  of  Professors  Dowden  and  Knight,  it  expresses  a 
profound  truth,  which  would  have  turned  sour  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  a  certain  great  poet,  if  he  had  been 
alive  to  listen  to  it.  Hear  it  and  admit  its  perfection 
of  form  and  its  daring  candour  :  — 

voices  are  there  :  one  is  of  the  dt 
It   learns  the  storm-cloud's  thunderous  melody, 

icar-.    now  murmurs   with   the   changing  sea, 
Now   bird-like  pipes,   now   closes  soft  in   sleep  : 

one  is  of  an  old  half-witted  sheep 
\YhiYh   bleats  articulate  monotony, 
And  indicate-  that   two  and  one  are  three, 
That  grass  is  green,   lakes  damp,   and  mountain-   steep  : 
And.   Word-worth,  both  are  thine:  at  certain  times 
Forth  from  the  heart  of  thy  melodious  rhynu-.- 

form  and  pressure  of  hi^li  thought-  will  bur.-t  : 
At  other  time** — good  Lord  !  I'd  rather  be 
Quit.-  in.  d   with   tin-   A. B.C. 

h  ho|M-l.-->  rubbish  as  thy  wo- 
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That  is  certainly  an  unconventional  judgment,  no  less 
true  however  than  it  is  unconventional.  Nothing-  is 
gained  by  ignoring  the  long  dreary  desert-wastes  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  which  must  needs  be  traversed 
before  the  marvellous  oases  are  reached.  Such  at  least 
is  my  own  experience  of  a  recent  study  of  the  Rydal  poet 
in  mass  now  thankfully  completed.  If,  to  vary  the 
metaphor  he  does  give  us  flashes  of  eternal  light,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  weary  student  must  walk  through 
dense  masses  of  cloud  before  they  burst  upon  him.  So 
much  in  passing  :  the  sonnet  just  quoted  is  remarkable 
alike  for  its  form,  for  the  transitions  from  fine  poetry  to 
banality  of  expression,  and  for  its  skill  in  parodying  a 
form  of  poetry  not  often  subjected  to  that  test. 

Amongst  his  "  Impromptus  "  is  another  sonnet,  hardly 
less  perfect  in  form,  but  of  considerable  power,  "  On 
4th  July  1882,  Malines,  Midnight,"  in  which  the  mention 
of  the  particular  moment  of  the  event  recorded  is  used 
to  give  point  to  the  tragi-comedy  itself.  The  poet 
addresses  a  fellowr-passenger  in  terms  of  high  reproba- 
tion : — 

Belgian,  with  cumbrous  tread  and  iron  boots, 
Who  in  the  murky  middle  of  the  night, 
Designing  to  renew  the  foul  pursuits 
In  which  thy  life  is  passed,  ill-favoured  wight, 
And  wishing  on  the  platform  to  alight, 
Where  thou  couldst  mingle  with  thy  fellow-brutes, 
Didst  walk  the  carriage-floor  (a  leprous  sight), 
As  o'er  the  sky  some  baleful  meteor  shoots  : 
Upon  thy  slippered  foot  thou  didst  descend, 
Didst  rouse  me  from  my  slumber  mad  with  pain, 
And  laughedst   loud   for   several   minutes'    space. 
Oh  may'st  thou  suffer  tortures  without  end  : 
May  fiends  with  glowing  pincers  rend  they  brain, 
And  beetles  batten  on  thy  blackened  face. 

Here  the  miniature  majesty  of  the  sonnet  is  used  with 
great  effect  to  describe  an  ordinary  event,  which  none 
the  less  causes  extraordinary  pain.  The  sustained 
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dignity  of  the  poem  with  its  final  savage  curse  exactly 
suits  the  theme ;  moreover  the  eighth  line  is  the  climax 
of  the  octave,  and  the  last  line  the  climax  of  the  sestet, 
which  is  as  it  ought  to  be  with  every  true  sonnet.  For 
myself  1  cannot  but  regret  that  one  who  could  write 
comic  sonnets  so  fine,  seldom  ascended  to  the  composition 
of  more  serious  exercises  in  this  branch  of  the  poetic  art. 
"J.K.S."  was  moved  to  impatience  by  that  band  of 
critics  who  were  determined  to  set  that  tine  thinker  but 
half-formed  and  chaotic  rhythmisi,  \Ynlt  Whitman.  B9  a 
dweller  on  the  Muses'  hill.  Holding  soundly  with 
Aristotle  that  it  is  the  expression  of  thought  in  rhythmic 
metre,  which  differentiates  poetry  from  prose,  he  could 
not  regard  the  American  writer  as  a  genuine  poet  save 
upon  occasion,  in  spite  of  the  pontifical  dicta  of  those 
modern  Athenians,  who  are  always  "  seeking  after  some 
new  thing,"  and  confusing  rebellious  novelty  with  what  is 
really  new.  It  max  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the 
immortal  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  was  the  rhythmic 
forerunner  of  the  author  of  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  though 
destitute  of  his  genius.  The  parodist  penned  his  lines 
with  a  fine  ear  for  the  eccentricities  of  the  original  :  — 

llir  clear  cool  note  of  the  cuckoo  which  has  ousted  the  legitimate 
t -holder, 

The  whistling  of  tin-  railway  guard  despatching  the  train  to  the 
inevitable  colli>i»n. 

The  maiden's  monosyllabic  reply  to  a  polysyllabic  proposal, 

Thr  fundamental  note  of  the  last  trump,  which  is  presumably  I) 
natural  ; 

All  these  are  sounoN  to  n-juu  *•  in,  yea  to  let  your  very  ribs  re-echo 
with  : 

But  better  than  all  of  tlit-m  i>  tin-  al»oliit<'lv  laM  rhord  of  UK-  ap- 
parently iiu-xhaii.-tiMr  pianoforte  pla\ 

A  former  unprejudiced  studv  of  Whitman  leads  me  to 
ribe  greater  rlivthmic  harmonv  to  the  parodist  than 
to  the  original;  but  the  lines  art  Mich  as  he  might 
ha\e  \\ritten,  or  might  have  been  added  to  his  \\orks 
\\ilhout  the  possibility  of  their  detection  bv  even  his 
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ardent  admirers.  There  are  fashions  in  criticism  as  in 
everything  else  human,  and  to  rank  Walt  Whitman 
amongst  the  poets  of  the  ages  appears  to  be  a  fashion 
and  nothing  else. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  centurv  a  determined  effort  was 
made  by  certain  charming  but  not  highly  original  poets 
to  import  from  the  French  the  "  Ballade  "  into  the  sacred 
realm  of  English  poetn  .  The  exercises  in  this  now 
nearly  exploded  fashion  never  reached  a  high  degree  of 
success  save  in  the  sprightly  examples  penned  by  Edmund 
Gosse  and  Austin  Dobson.  "J.K.S."  at  once  seized 
the  opportunity  and  penned  two  amusing  "  Ballades," 
perfect  in  form,  but  mocking  in  theme.  One  of  these 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  clever  verse-craft ;  it  is  entitled, 
"  The  Ballade  of  the  Drowning  Fusee,"  and  runs  :  — 

The  pipe  I  intend  to  consume 

Is  full,  and  fairly  alight  : 
It  scatters  a  fragrant  perfume, 

Blue  smoke-wreaths  are  heaving  in  sight  : 

I  sink  on  a  heathery  height, 
And  lo  !  is  borne  unto  me 

From  a  sweet  little  stream  on  my  right 
The  song  of  the  drowning  fusee. 

The  monarch  of  waterfowl,  who 

On  the  brink  of  an  infinite  night 
A  strange  irresistible  doom 

Converts  to  a  musical  wight, 

Is  akin,  in  his  glory's  despite, 
To  a  moribund  match,  as  we  see, 

While  we  listen,  in  speechless  delight, 
To  the  song  of  the  drowning  fusee. 

.  As  he  sinks  in  his  watery  tomb, 

His  epitaph  let  me  indite. 
He  hardly  took  up  any  room ; 

His  life  was  retired ;  his  end  bright. 

With  destiny  no  one  can  fight. 
All  poets  and  prosers  agree, 

And  a  tribute  to  destiny's  might 
Is  the  song  of  the  drowning  fusee. 
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Friend  !  would  you  be  gratified  quite 

The  tirst  of  our  poets  to  be? 
It'  BOj  1  a»i  \  iso  you  to  write 

The  song  of  the  drowning  fusee. 

In  this  happv  \\av  "J.K.S."  wittily  satirised  a  certain 
affectation  amongst  contemporary  poet,  who,  instead  of 
inventing  a  prosody  of  their  own,  borrowed  from  the 
French  a  form  less  suited  to  English  poetry.  The  parody 
is  excellent  throughout,  and  its  subject  admirably 
adapted  to  poke  harmless  fun  at  the  ballade  writers  of 
that  day.  The  comparison  of  the  hissing  of  the  drowning 
fusee  to  the  song  of  the  dying  swan  is  finely  conceived 
and  skilfully  executed.  Our  author  was  able  to  write 
clever  verses  in  French,  so  that  he  was  naturally  fitted  to 
mock  a  passing  fashion.  Similarly  to  deride  "  Triolets  " 
in  English  he  penned  a  series  of  "Ollendorfian  Triolets" 
in  delightfully  absurd  French.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  tuneful  throng  to  remember  that  imitation  of  the 
metres  of  troubadours  and  the  like  does  not  of  necessity 
make  the  imitator  a  troubadour  or  indeed  a  poet. 

In  1891  the  itinerant  organ-grinders  were  threatened 
with  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  still  their  peripatetic  jingle 
after  8  p.m.  Whether  fond  of  that  class  of  music  or  no, 
"J.K.S."  took  up  his  pen  to  champion  their  cause,  or  at 
least  to  express  comic  pity  for  them.  His  stanzas  are 
after  the  manner  of  a  well-known  poem  by  Calverley,  and 
not  far  behind  his  consummate  skill.  They  are  these: 

Grinder,  who  serenely  grindest, 

A>  thou  groundest  ages  back, 
Till  thou  ultimately  tlndeat 

Legislators  on  thy  track  : 

Grinder,  there  is  one  Jacoby, 

There  is   Lubbock,  prince  of  Barts, 
Sternest  of  Professors  :  oh  be- 

Ware  of  his  infernal  11 
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G  uyer  Hunter  backed  it  bravely, 
Backed  the  Bart's  oppressive  bill  ; 

So  did  he  whose  name  is  Stavely, 
And   whose  other   name  is   Hill. 

If  they   pa.-s  their  cruel   IIK-HMIIV. 

If  the  House  i*  true  to  them. 
You  must   never  give   us  pleasure, 

Grinder,  after  8  p.m. 


Grinder,  if  you  are  not  willing, 

When  invited  to  desist, 
You  must   pay  your  fortieth  shilling, 

Wretched  instrumentalist. 

Failing  that — a  fate  unkinder — 
You  must  languish  in  a  gaol 
One  laborious  fortnight ;  grinder, 
Pray,  oh  pray  that  they  may  fail  ! 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  bill  in  question  either  failed 
or  is  completely  disregarded,  so  that  lovers  of  mechanical 
music  can  have  their  taste  satisfied,  and  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sound  be  ground  out  at  any  time  before  their  doors. 
"  J.K.S."  had  a  tender  spot  in  his  heart  and  a  warm 
affection  for  his  old  school  of  Eton,  where  he  had  spent 
many  happy  years  and  made  many  lifelong  friends. 
Happening  to  light  upon  a  list  of  the  school  during  his 
own  time,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  some  of  the 
bores,  no  less  than  of  some  of  the  good  fellows  whom  he 
had  known,  and  wondering  what  had  become  of  them. 
Those  backward  glances  of  memory  even  to  a  wit  and 
humourist  are  haunted  by  a  wistful  longing  for  the  light 
of  other  days.  Though  such  a  feeling  undoubtedly 
thrilled  through  him,  his  verses  to  commemorate  "  The 
Old  School  List  "  sparkle  no  less  with  a  playful  humour 
shading  off  finally  into  a  very  real  pathos.  Here  are 
some  of  them  :  — 
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There  were  several  duffers  and  several  bores, 

Whose    tare-    I'\e    half   forgot, 
Whom  i  lived  amont:  when  the  world  was  young, 

And  who  talked  "no  end  of  rot"  : 
Are  the\    now   littli-  elerk>  who  >troll  in  the  Parks, 

Or  scribble  with  grimy  li>t . 
Or  rich   little  peer>  who  hiiv  S«-otrh   moors? 

Well— they're  all  in  the  Old  School  List. 
Then  MK-  who  were  certain  to  prosper  and  thrive. 

And  certain  to  do  no  more, 
Who  were  "capital  chap>."   ami.  though  moderate  taps, 

Would    never   -lay    in   '///'  /    t»ur  : 
How    dn\    alter  day  they  are   packed  away, 

After  being  connubially  kissed, 
To  work  in  the  city  from  ten  to  five  : 

There  they  are  in  the  Old  School   li>t. 
There  were  two  good  fellows  1   used  to  know, 

How  di>tant  it  all  appe;* 
We  played  together  in  football  weather, 

And  me»ed  together  for  years  : 
Now  one  of  them's  wed,  and  the  other'>  dead 

So  long   that    he's   hardly   m; 
Save  by  u>.  who  me»ed  with  him  long  ago  : 

But    we're  all   in  the  Old  School  List. 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  llaslifs  of  satire  and  the  swiftly 

running  metre  there  ace   traces  of   tenderness   and    the 

happv  memories  of  a   «^Iad   past,  "\\hrn   tin-   world  was 

young,"  when  the  "  Old  School  List  "  first  contained  the 

's  name.     Those  records  of  boyhood's  unreflecting 

da\s  strike  \\ith  a  shock  upon  their  survivors  of  maturer 

.     So   manv    \\lio   were  once   warm   \\ith    life   have 

d  into  i  lie  chill  of  the  land  of  silence,  while  so  many 

others  have  not  fulfilled  then-  youthful  promise. 

His  schooldavs   and    his   \\ant    of    material    success    in 

After-life    tau-lu    "J.K.S."    ihat    there    \\as    one    subject 

\\hich    he    never    (..uld    masn-r    to    his    o\\  n    satisfaction. 

ifi  hr  aloiu-  ain<.n-st  men  of  distinction  in  that  defect, 

:nore   than    uas   "  |)«,i.."    in    "  l>a\id   C  <  .pperfield," 

uln.se  "  figures  \\oiild   not  add   tip."        I. -\\aicls  the  close 
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of  his  life  he  wrote  three  stanzas  to  describe  his  education, 
which  ended  by  chronicling  his  deficiencies  in  arithmetic. 
Though  in  certain  directions  more  truly  educated  than 
most  men  of  his  day,  he  continually  broke  his  shins 
against  hat  jagged  stumbling-block,  against  which  a 
multitude  of  others  has  bruised  itself  with  him.  Hear 
his  own  characteristic  description  and  give  him  the 
arithmetician's  pity  :  — 

At  school  I  sometimes  read  a  book, 

And  learned  a  lot  of  lessons ; 
Some  small  amount  of  pains  I  took, 

And  shewed  much  acquiescence 
In  what  my  masters  said,   good  men  ! 

Yet  after  all  I  quite 
Forgot  the  most  of  it  :  but  then 
I  learned  to  write. 

At  Lincoln's  Inn  I'd  read  a  brief, 

Abstract  a   title,    study 
Great  paper-piles,  beyond  belief 

Inelegant  and  muddy  : 
The  whole  of  these  as  time  went  by 

I  soon  forgot  :  indeed 
I  tried  to  :  yes  :  but  by  and  by 
I  learned  to  read. 

By  help  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Law 

I  now  can  write  and  read  too  : 
Then  perish  each  forgotten  saw, 

Each  fact  I  do  not  need  too  : 
But  still  whichever  way  I  turn 

At  one  sad  task  I  stick  : 
I  fear  that  I  shall  never  learn 
Arithmetic. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
playfully  embodied  in  the  foregoing  stanzas.  Probably 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  students  if  they  could 
forget  the  things  for  which  they  have  no  use,  yet  the 
study  of  which  has  taught  them  to  write  and  read.  The 
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third  stanza  gives  no  slight  encouragement  to  those 
eminent  financiers  who  have  a  sound  acquaintance  with 
everything  else  save  figures. 

Our  poet  failed  to  appreciate  the  initiatory  beauties  of 
the  "Previous  Examination,'*  commonly  and  rightly 
called  "  The  Little-go,"  which  blocks  the  threshold  of 
the  temple  of  graduation.  At  that  time  the  tragic  ditty  of 
"  Kaphoozalem  "  was  popular  in  Cambridge,  and  was 
used  to  enliven  most  "wines,"  or  bibulous  supper-parties. 
"J.K.S."  caught  the  rhythm  of  this  lyric  with  fine 
dexterity  to  clothe  his  denunciations  of  the  abhorred 
examination.  He  ends  his  apostrophe  thus  : — 

I   too,    like   other  men    was   coached, 

\Va.<  duly  packed  with  fact  on  fact, 
And  then  that  awful  hall  approached 

Where  all  who  live  by  victual  go  : 
They  ploughed  me  once,  they  ploughed  me  twice, 

I  won't  >ay  when  those  cruel  men 
Desisted,  but  let  this  suffice  : 

I  did  get  through  the  Little-go. 

H   : 

Oh  !  the  Little-go,  the  Little-go,  the  Little-go  ! 
Oh  I  the  Little-go,  the  daughter  of  the  Devil  ' 

I  feel  inclined  to  prophesy 

That  this  effete  and  obsolete 
And  hydra-headed  pest  will  die 

And  to  perdition   it'll   go  : 
They'll   >ul»titute  for  complex  plans 

Mni-iit  abolishment, 
Ami  only  ant  upiarians 

Will  rare  about  the  Little-go. 

But  still  at  that  appalling  hour 
When  -Inn.  hyards  gape,  a  hideous  shape 
«1  me  moved,   by  unseen    po 

Lik«-  .nun-  .i.-liaii.  h.-.l   liaiidit'll  go  : 
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Enveloped   in  a   Paley   sheet. 

It   wavo.x  on  high  an   x  +  y. 
And  dogs  me  down  each  dismal  BJ 

The  spectre  of  the  Lit  tie-go. 

'us  : 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  "  Faley  sheet  " 
i>  a  large  broadside  containing  needful  points  from 
Paley 's  " Evidences"  to  assist  the  devoted  undergraduate 
to  cram  without  reading  the  great  original.  Doubtless 
the  whole  parody  would  be  sung  at  more  than  one  supper 
party  with  that  resounding  fervour  which  betrays  the 
singer's  keen  interest  in  his  song. 

In  1882  Mr.,  afterwards  the  Right  Honourable  Cecil 
Raikes,  was  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  University  seats 
in  Parliament.  He  was  a  commonplace  man,  who  took 
a  second  class  in  Classics,  but  who  made  a  decent  official 
in  later  years.  "J.K.S."  was  clearly  amused  by  the 
candidate's  election  address,  which  indeed  was  just  the 
man  himself.  Though  later  he  learned  to  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  member,  he  could  not  resist  turning  into 
sprightly  verse  of  right  Horatian  flavour  the  "  Election 
Address,"  which  is  so  comical  that  it  is  well  worth 
reading,  but  cannot  be  quoted  except  at  too  great  a 
length. 

Amongst  his  last  poems  were  some  which  he  called 
"  Aquarelles,"  or  "Sketches  in  Water-colours,"  which 
consist  of  delicate  little  descriptions  of  scenery  without 
any  moralising.  They  are  all  of  them  marked  by  much 
graceful  beauty  and  form  dainty  word-pictures.  The 
year  before  he  passed  away  he  wrote  one  of  them  at 
Magna  Charta  Island  which  he  entitled  "  After  Sunset." 
It  runs  :  — 

A  gray  lawn  cut  by  the  river's  brink 

And  then  the  stream, 
Dun  slabs  of  marble,  sploshed  with  ink, 
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Beyond — a  dream  ! — 
A  purple  shield  of  blazing  bronze 

Streaked  here  and  there  with  silver  :  a  pair 
Of  rainbow-coloured  swans. 

And  above  the  blaze  of  the  burnished  river 

The  burnished  sky. 
Bronze  banners  of  vapour  which  hardly  quiver 

As  the  breeze  goes  by, 
Girt  round  with  a  dark  blue  belt  of  cloud; 

One  primrose  patch,  which  the  ripples  catch. 
And  the  first  of  the  >tar>  blithe  crowd. 

And  between  the  water  and  sky  one  obser\ 

A  slope,  tree-crowned  : 
Black  tree-tops  tracing  a  thousand  curves, 

\Vliere  gloom's  profound ; 
And  gray-green  meadows  from  slope  to  stream. 

With  a  steep  black  bank  at  the  edge  :  how  thank 
The  fate  which  allows  man's  brain  to  house 

Such   a   spirit  >(  in  ini:   dream? 

In  spite  of  an  occasional  unpoetical  word,  this  beautiful 
pen-picture  clearly  shows  ihai  "J.K.S."  had  something 
of  the  genuine  lyrical  poet  in  him.  His  second  volume 
of  verse  is  designedly  of  a  more  serious  tone  than  his 
"Lapsus  Calami,"  and  contains  many  lyrics  of  more 
than  a  merely  passing  worth,  though  in  his  last  lines  he 
avows  his  determination  to  pursue  prose-writing  only. 
He  says  in  his  address  "  Lnbenti  Calamo,"  that  is,  to  his 
"falling  pen  "  : 

I  go  to  fly  at  higher  gaim   : 

At  prose  as  good  as  I  can  make  it  : 
And  though  it  brings  nor  gold  nor  fame. 

I  will  not.  while  1  live,  forsake  it. 
Farewell !  I've  other  work  to  do  : 

Another   \\.i\    i»f    H-;i.  hint:   men: 
But  I  shall  still  r.  <>u. 

You've  served  me  well ;  adieu,  dear  Pen  ! 
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He  did  not  live  to  ripen  into  his  full  maturity,  nor  even 
to  see  these  last  lines  of  his  in  print.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  become  a  great  prose-writer 
and  possibly  a  distinguished  orator. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  penned 
no  more  sonnets  of  a  serious  cast.  He  had  known  and 
come  to  love  James  Russell  Lowell,  when  he  was 
American  Ambassador  in  England.  Hence  when  the 
great  man  of  letters  died,  loving  memories  of  him 
lingered  in  many  hearts.  But  few  tributes  are  truer  and 
more  delicate  than  that  of  our  poet,  which  took  the  form 
of  the  sonnet  following  :  — 

Lowell  :  the  labours  of  your  noble  life, 
Your  statecraft,  and  your  high  poetic  skill 
Were  aye  a  force  that  made  for  union,  till 
The  peace  now  reigning  hushed  the  ancient  strife 
Between  the  mighty  land  that  gave  you  life, 
And  that  whose  kinship  distance  could  not  kill. 
I  think  your  death  has  drawn  us  nearer  still  ! 
Now  with  your  praise  our  island  home  is  rife, 
While  rings  your  continent  with  equal  praise ; 
And  here,  as  there,  we  sadly  quote  your  lays. 
And  Lowell  !  I  who  knew  you,  also  know 
Some  that  you  loved  in  England,  who  to-day 
Not  only  share  your  countless  readers'   woe, 
But  mourn  a  dear  old  friend  that's  passed  away. 

Though  not  quite  perfect  in  its  sonnet-form,  that  is  a 
measured  eulogy  unswollenby  exaggeration  and  thrilling 
with  literal  truth.  The  last  line  sums  up  pointedly  the 
warm  affection  inspired  by  the  great  American  in  all  who 
knew  him  personally,  and  only  to  a  lesser  degree  in  his 
multitude  of  readers.  The  sonnet  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  one  of  Martial's  poems  in  this  kind,  and  pays  a 
tribute  due  with  loving  regret  and  whole-hearted  admira- 
tion. 

How  then  am  I  to  sum  up  this  man  who  died  so  early, 
yet  who  gave  such  abundant  promise  of  higher  attain- 
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ment  than  he  ever  reached  ?  He  ranks  amongst  our 
subtlest  parodists,  a  distinction  largely  achieved  by  his 
perfect  ear  for  rhythm  and  metre  aided  by  his  flashing 
wit  and  Denial  humour.  He  was,  moreover,  an  occasional 
poet  of  uncommon  excellence,  who  realised  what  greater 
poets  have  not  always  been  able  to  realise,  that  everv 
poem  written,  however  trifling  its  subject,  was  worth 
writing  well.  He  has  no  slipshod  rhymes,  only  once 
being  guilty  of  a  merely  visual  jingle  of  this  kind.  His 
metres  are  always  capably  handled  with  much  felicity  of 
word  and  expression.  Indeed  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
versification  he  has  few  rivals,  possibly  no  superiors. 
He  has  a  nice  perception  of  the  meaning  of  works,  which 
he  uses  with  uncommon  correctness,  sometimes  with 
much  pictorial  effect.  If  now  and  then  he  falls  upon  an 
unmusical  word,  he  usually  contrives  to  rob  it  of  its 
harshness  by  its  place  in  the  line,  or  by  the  stress  of  its 

nt. 

As  I  have -said  more  than  once,  he  has  much  of  the 
felicity  of  Horace  in  his  lighter  vein,  which  points  to  his 
close  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  Latin  poet. 
Moreover,  his  humour  at  its  gayest  never  hinders  the  fine 
scholarliness  of  his  verse,  which  in  its  turn  never  weighs 
down  its  tripping  grace.  In  his  lightness  of  touch  he 
'>mcthing  in  common  with  the  poets  of  the  "Greek 
Anthology  "  ;  if  he  has  produced  no  poems  so  lovely  as 
the  IM-M  of  that  wonderful  collection,  he  has  composed 
many  which  will  rank  in  equal  measure  with  the  lighter 
verse  of  those  unknown  singers.  Moreover,  he  is  more 
companionable  than  some  of  the  greater  poets,  while 
\\  hen  he  dons  the  cap  and  bells  he  helps  to  make  the 
"sly-slow  hours"  move  more  quirklv  and  pleasantly 
alon^.  I  !<•  holds  a  place  of  his  own  in  many  hearts;  nor 
is  h«-  un\\orihv  of  a  little  niche  in  the  temple  of  poesv. 
If  he  achieved  no  -realnrss,  hr  certainly  did  achie 
n-markable  finish  of  stvle  and  crispness  of  thought, 
which  will  aluavs  commend  him  lo  the  scholarlv  reader. 
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Whether  he  wears  the  mask  of  the  "  laughing 
philosopher  "  Democritus,  or  upon  occasion  tunes  his 
harp  to  higher  themes,  he  stands  alone  in  his  kind 
distinguished  by  a  marked  originality  and  a  delicate 
polish.  If  he  never  soars  to  the  empyraean  with  the 
eagle,  he  moves  about  gracefully  as  the  robin  amongst 
the  haunts  of  men  singing  his  cheery  little  song  as  he 
passes  on  his  way. 


RUSSIAN    LITERATURE. 

III.    LEO  TOLSTOY. 

By    D.    E.    OLIVER. 

AMONG  most  nations  the  name  of  Tolstoy  is  a 
•**  household  word.  Wherever  the  printed  word  is 
scanned,  something  is  known,  be  it  much  or  little, 
concerning  modern  Russia's  greatest  hero,  prophet, 
teacher,  reformer  and  writer.  Within  the  limits  of  an 
one  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  aspects  of  so  vast 
and  complex  a  study  as  the  life  and  genius  of  Leo 
Tolstov.  To  use  a  homely  if  somewhat  '  been 

phor,  one  cannot  pour  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot; 
and  no  master  in  the  art  of  concise  prose  can  do  more 
than  present  the  baldest  summary  of  some  of  the  thousand 
and  one  good  things  we  may  i^lean  from  the  character, 
life  and  teachings  of  the  greatest  Muscovite  since  Peter 
the  Great.  A  host  of  English  writers  from  Matthew 
Arnold  m  Ay  liner  Maude,  have  enriched  our  biographical 
and  critical  literature  with  Tolstoyan  studies  of  surpassing 
merit,  and  to  their  pages  the  enquiring  spirit  may  turn 
for  such  elucidation  as  he  needs  of  Tolstoy's  art  in 
letters,  and  of  his  message  to  mankind. 

Afier  all,  the  main  function  of  an  essayist  is  not  that  he 
should  ( onstitute  himself  a  chronicler  of  the  bare  facts  of 
his  subject's  life  and  work  nor  become  a  mere  compiler 
of  '  choice  extracts '  of  his  author,  but  rather  should  the 
ope  be  limited  to  the  interpretation  in  the 
light  of  his  own  receptivity  of  the  influence  of  his  subject 
upon  himself.  What  then  compels  one  to  turn  to  these 
Russian  men  of  letters  with  joyful  avidity  and 
overmastering  curiosity 2  Surely  because  they  present 
life  with  remorseless  sine -eritv  !  Nothing  great  or  small 
escapes  treatment  by  them  so  long  as  it  has  an  1st  it- 
relevance.  Truth  and  falsehood,  purity  and  vice,  strength 
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and  weakness,  goodness  and  vileness  are  mirrored  a 
thousand  times  over  in  their  pages.  In  great  Russian 
fiction  we  detect  no  half-truths;  we  discover  no  attempt 
to  gild  vice,  and  we  search  in  vain  for  those  hypocrisies 
that  sicken  the  soul  as  one  wades  through  the  classic 
volumes  of  English  fiction.  Nor  shall  we  find  in  the 
novels  of  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  Tchekoff  and 
Gorky  anything  of  the  erotic  artistry  of  Maupassant 
or  the  sensual  prolixity  of  Zola.  Tolstoy,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '  rubs  our  noses '  into  the  filth  produced  by 
our  so-called  civilization,  thereby  compelling  us  to 
realise  the  horrors  of  our  lower  depths.  We  see  vice 
without  its  gloss,  we  view  dirt  without  its  top-dressing  of 
sand,  we  behold  obscenity  undoped  by  prudery  and 
observe  vermin  rapturously  ignorant  of  the  power  of 
Keating. 

Sexual  relationships  in  the  wrorks  of  these  Russian 
novelists  are  not  flavoured  with  the  sensuous  essence  of 
artificial  perfumery,  but  are  served  up  raw  in  all  their 
natural  pungency.  Our  imaginations  are  not  ensnared 
nor  our  lascivious  desires  stimulated  with  seductive 
visions  of  exquisite  feminine  underwear.  We  do  not,  as 
in  the  pages  of  Zola,  follow  a  charming  woman  to  her 
home,  become  the  observers  of  her  every  movement,  note 
the  witchery  of  her  camisole  or  the  delicacy  of  her  night 
attire,  catch  every  fragment  of  her  conversation,  penetrate 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  her  bosom  in  short,  subject  to  the 
most  searching  analysis  all  the  fripperies  of  her  life. 

These  are  aspects  of  existence  which  doubtless  possess 
a  charm  for  those  who  can  appreciate  them.  There  are 
indeed  moments  in  the  lives  of  most  mortals — among 
whom  the  writer  may  be  classed — when  such  appeals 
possess  a  certain  potency  in  aidiTig  the  discriminating 
faculty  to  choose  between  art  and  life  in  matters  of 
fictional  narrative. 

Tolstoy,  in  common  with  most  great  writers,  had  no 
artistic  fear  of  facts  be  they  ever  so  repulsive,  providing 
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they  were  significant.     But  we  do  get  relevant  facts  and 
not  the  microscopic  details  of  pornographic  elaboration. 

To  the  sores  of  our  scrofulous  civilization  he  applies 
the  wholesome  brine  of  absolute  truth.  Those  then  who 
regard  fiction  as  an  anodyne,  a  soporific  or  a  pastime 
instead  of  a  stimulus  to  and  an  exemplar  of  truth  will  be 
well  advised  to  leave  the  Russian  masters  severely  alone. 

In  dealing  with  Tolstoy  let  us  regard  ourselves  as  the 
soil  and  his  genius  as  the  seed.  Unless  we  prepare  the 
soil  with  care  the  seed  will  be  wasted.  How  then  can 
we  best  fit  ourselves  to  receive  what  Tolstoy  has  to  give 
us?  The  chief  requisite  is  an  open  mind.  We  must 
ruthlessly  put  aside  all  prejudice  and  prepare  to  receive 
truth  in  all  its  hideousness  as  well  as  in  all  its  beautv  : 
never  forgetting  that  strength  comes  from  knowledge  of 
things  both  good  and  evil.  There  is  nothing  so 
dangerous  as  that  innocence  which  is  born  of  ignorance. 
\\  .  m  ;  say  '  agreed— but  how  very  elementary!'  Yet 
how  often  do  we  hear  cultured  readers  exclaim  :  "  I  won't 
read  fiction  that  treats  of  sex  questions  !  I  abhor  the  novel 
that  deals  with  social  and  economic  problems!  I  loathe 
the  dark  side  of  life  !  Give  me  brightness  and  amuse- 
ment, the  sugary  aspects  of  existence  !  Leave  to  the 
physiologist,  pathologist,  psychologist  the  solution  of 
roblems  :  relr-air  social  and  economic  questions  to 
the  politician,  and  the  seamy  side  of  life  to  the  criminolo- 
gist  and  social  reformer!"  But  why,  asks  Tolstoy, 
should  the  novelist  be  limited  to  the  pleasant  superficiali- 
ties of  life?  Has  not  Goethe  wisely  remarked  that  *  no 
real  circumstance  is  un poetic  so  long  as  the  poet  knows 
how  to  use  it?'  And  so  in  the  realms  of  prose  fiction, 
there  is  no  phase  of  life  and  thought  unsuited  to  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale  providing  the  novelist  knows  how 
to  Utilise  it  to  artislir  advanla-v  or  purpose. 

This  antipathy  to  realistic  fiction  on  the  part  of  the 
avera  ashman  arisrs  from  .,  «  oiisin  ut  nmal  desire  to 

appear  IHMUT  than   In-  rrallv   is     a  tailing  that   leads  him 
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into  all  sorts  of  hypocritical  pretensions.  The  Frenchman 
goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  endeavours  to  make 
himself  out  worse  than  he  really  is,  with  the  result  that 
though  he  is  saved  from  the  most  dangerous  phase  of 
hypocrisy,  he  is  liable  to  sink  to  the  level  of  his  preten- 
sion. The  German  makes  no  pretensions  whatsoever, 
but  puts  his  thinking  out  and  trusts  to  his  government 
to  establish  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  whatever  claims 
they  make  on  his  behalf.  The  Russian,  however,  is 
conscious  of  his  vice,  failing  and  weakness,  but  as  he 
fervently  believes  that  open  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul,  he  slowly  climbs  the  upward  path  of  salvation. 

In  the  delightful  autobiographical  pages  of  "Child- 
hood, Boyhood  and  Youth  "  (1852-7)  we  see  with  what 
amazing  psychological  fidelity  Tolstoy  reveals  his  mental 
and  spiritual  growth.  Apart  from  the  wonderful  series 
of  portraits  of  his  parents,  brother,  sister  and  relations, 
he  charms  us  with  his  exquisite  nature  studies.  Take  as 
an  example  the  following  description  of  the  freshness  of 
a  spring  day  after  a  heavy  thunderstorm  :  — 

At  last  x  x  the  lightning  grew  paler  and  more  diffuse,  and  the 
thunderclaps  lost  some  of  their  terror  amid  the  monstrous  rattling 
of  the  downpour.  Then  the  rain  also  abated,  and  the  clouds  began 
to  disperse.  In  the  region  of  the  sun  a  lightness  appeared,  and 
between  the  whitey-grey  clouds  could  be  caught  glimpses  of  an  azure 
sky.  Finally,  a  dazzling  ray  shot  across  the  pools  on  the  road — 
shot  through  the  threads  of  rain  (now  falling  thin  and  straight  as 
from  a  sieve)  and  fell  upon  the  fresh  leaves  and  blades  of  grass.  The 
great  cloud  was  still  louring  black  and  threatening  on  the  far  horizon, 
but  I  no  longer  felt  afraid  of  it — 1  .felt  only  an  inexpressibly  pleasant 
hopefulness  in  proportion  as  trust  in  life  replaced  the  late  burden 
of  fear.  Indeed,  my  heart  was  smiling  like  that  of  refreshed  revivi- 
fied Nature  herself. 

Vassili  took  off  his  cloak  and  wrung  the  water  from  it.  Woloda 
flung  back  the  apron,  and  I  stood  up  in  the  britchka  to  drink  in  the 
new,  fresh,  balm-laden  air.  In  front  of  us  was  the  carriage,  rolling 
along  and  looking  as  wet  and  resplendent  in  the  sunlight  as  though 
it  had  just  been  polished.  On  one  side  of  the  road,  boundless  oat- 
fields — intersected  in  places  by  small  ravines  which  now  showed 
bright  with  their  moist  earth  and  greenery — stretched  to  the  far 
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horizon  like  a  checkered  carpet,  while  on  the  other  side  of  us  an 
aspen  wood  intermingled  with  hazel  bushes,  and  parquetted  with 
wild  thyme  in  joyous  profusion,  no  longer  rustled  and  trembled,  but 
slowly  dropped  rich,  sparkling  diamonds  from  its  newly-bathed 
branches  on  to  the  withered  leaves  of  last  year. 

From  above  us,  from  every  side,  came  the  happy  songs  of  little 
birds  calling  to  one  another  among  the  dripping  brushwood,  while 
clear,  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  wood  sounded  the  voice  of  the 
cuckoo.  So  delicious  was  the  wondrous  scent  which  follows  a 
thunderstorm  in  spring,  the  scent  of  birch-trees,  violets,  mushrooms 
and  thyme — that  I  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  britchka.  Jumping 
out,  1  ran  to  some  bushes,  and,  regardless  of  the  showers  of  drops 
discharged  upon  me,  tore  off  a  few  sprigs  of  thyme,  and  buried  my 
face  in  them  to  smell  their  glorious  scent. 

Now  the  impressions  of  childhood  give  place  to  the 
aspirations  of  youth  and  the  first  awakening  of  his  soul 
to  love,  also  presages  his  fear  of  woman,  a  characteristic 
apprehension  of  his  whole  life  :  — 

At  such  time.-  everything  would  take  on  for  me  a  different  mean- 
ing. The  look  of  the  old  birch  trees,  with  the  one  side  of  their 
curling  branches  showing  bright  against  the  moonlit  sky,  and  the 
other  darkening  the  bushes  and  carriage-drive  with  their  black 
shadows ;  the  calm  rich  glitter  of  the  pond,  ever  swelling  like  a 
sound ;  the  moonlit  sparkle  of  the  dew-drops  on  the  flowers  in  front 
of  the  verandah ;  the  graceful  shadows  of  those  flowers  where  they 
lay  thrown  upon  the  grey  stonework;  the  cry  of  a  quail  on  the  far 
side  of  the  pond  ;  the  voice  of  someone  walking  on  the  high  road  : 
t)u-  quiet,  scarcely  audible  scrunching  of  two  old  birch  trees  against 
one  another;  the  humming  of  a  mosquito  at  my  ear  under  the 
coverlet  :  the  fall  of  an  apple  as  it  caught  against  a  branch  and 
ed  among  the  dry  leaves;  the  leaping  of  frogs  as  they  ap- 
proached almost  to  the  verandah  steps  and  sat  with  the  moon 
shining  mysteriously  on  their  green  backs— all  these  things  took  on 
for  me  a  strange  significance — a  significance  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
of  infinite  love.  Before  me  would  rise  she,  with  long  black  tresses 
and  a  high  bust,  but  always  mournful  in  her  fairness,  with  bare 
hands  and  voluptuou-  .mn>  She  loved  me,  and  for  one  moment 
of  her  love  1  would  sacrifice  my  whole  life  !  But  the  moon  would 
go  on  ii-niu'  holier  and  lusher,  and  shining  brighter  and  brighter, 
in  the  heavens;  the  rich  sparkle  of  the  pond  would  swell  like  a 
sound,  and  become  ever  more  brilliant,  while  the  shadows  would 
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grow  blacker  and  blacker,  and  the  sheen  of  the  moon  more  and 
more  transparent  :  until,  as  I  looked  at  and  listened  to  all  this, 
something  would  say  to  me  that  she  with  the  bare  hands  and  volup- 
tuous arms  did  not  represent  all  happiness,  that  love  for  her  did  not 
represent  nil  good  ;  so  that,  the  more  I  gazed  at  the  full,  high-riding 
moon,  the  higher  would  true  beauty  and  goodness  appear  to  me  to 
lie,  and  the  purer  and  purer  they  would  seem  —  the  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  beauty  and  all  goodness. 
And  tears  of  a  sort  of  unsatisfied,  yet  tumultuous  joy  would  fill  my 
eyes. 

Always,  too,  1  was  alone;  yet  always,  too,  it  seemed  to  me  that, 
although  great,  mysterious  Nature  could  draw  the  shining  disc  of 
the  moon  to  herself,  and  somehow  hold  in  some  high  indefinite  place 
the  pale-blue  sky,  and  be  everywhere  around  me,  and  fill  of  herself 
the  infinity  of  space,  while  I  was  but  a  lowly  worm,  already  defiled 
with  the  poor,  petty  passions  of  humanity  —  always  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  nevertheless,  both  Nature  and  the  moon  and  I  were  one. 

There  is  indeed  a  charm  and  freshness  in  these  first 
products  of  young  Tolstoy,  and  in  this  delightful  story 
of  the  evolution  of  a  child  through  boyhood  to  youth  we 
visualise  a  Tolstoy  full  of  passionate  ardour,  keenly  self- 
conscious,  ever  yearning  for  moral  perfection  but  always 
caustically  sincere. 

The  three  years  Tolstoy  spent  in  the  Caucasus  with  his 
brother  Nicholas  (1851-3)  were  exceedingly  fertile  in 
their  formative  influence.  The  first  section  of  the  book 
just  mentioned  was  published  in  1852,  and  the  material 
for  the  subsequent  parts  on  Boyhood  and  Youth  were 
taking  shape,  as  also  those  delightful  stories  "  The 
Cossacks  "  and  "  Invaders."  The  former  is  well  known 
to  all  Tolstoy  lovers.  Who  does  not  remember  with 
affectionate  delight  the  old  hunter,  Uncle  Eroshka,  and 
the  lovely  Cossack  girl,  Marianka  ?  The  novel  is 
largely  autobiographical,  and  in  the  character  Olenin, 
the  Yunker,  we  have  a  pale  reflex  of  young  Tolstoy. 
This  charming  work  is  replete  with  the  poetry  of  love 
and  nature,  and  radiates  beauty  of  thought  and  language 
from  every  page. 

In  1853  Tolstoy  left  the  Caucasus  for  the  Crimea,  and 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  a  post  on  the  staff  of  the  Russian 
Commander-in-Chief,  but  his  restless  spirit  led  him  to 
seek  a  more  active  role  in  the  war.  He  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Silistria.  and  later  on  in  the  battle  of  Halaklava. 
From  November  1854  to  August  1855  ne  was  besieged  in 
Mopol — part  of  the  time  being  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  terrible  "  fourth  bastion  "  whose  prolonged 
horrors  are  probably  unique  in  the  bloody  annals  of  war. 
The  literary  outcome  of  these  awful  experiences  \\as 
his  "Tales  from  Sevastopol,"  which  thrilled  the  whole 
of  Russia  and  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a 
master  of  letters.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
lessons  on  the  brutality  and  futility  of  war  ever  written. 
\Vhrther  it  be  the  hideous  tortures  which  the  heroic 
soldiers  endured  upon  the  operating  tables  of  the 
hospitals — unrelieved  as  they  were  by  the  balm  of 
ana'sthetics — the  horrors  and  anguish  of  the  actual 
battlefield  or  the  stoic  fortitude  displayed  by  the 
immortals  of  the  "  fourth  bastion  "  :  every  page  of  this 
marvellous  narrative  holds  the  reader  spellbound. 
Tolstoy's  language  is  so  wonderful  in  its  vivid  force  and 
so  illuminating  in  its  diction  that  quotation  becomes  a 
duty  to  the  genius  of  the  author  and  to  the  sublimity 
of  his  theme  :— 

Hundreds  of  mutilated,  freshly-bleeding  bodies,  \\liiih  two  hours 
before  were  full  of  hopes  and  different  desires,  sublime  or  humble, 
lay  with  stiffened  limbs  in  the  flowery  and  dew-bathed  valley  which 
separated  the  bastion  from  the  entrenchment,  or  on  the  smooth  flags 
of  th»-  little  mortuary  chapel  of  Sevastopol.  The  dry  lips  of  all 

•  •>e  men  murmured  prayers,  curses  or  groans.  They  crawled. 
they  turned  on  their  sides,  some  were  abandoned  among  the  corpses 
of  the  blossoi  n  valley,  others  lay  on  >tretrhers,  or  cots, 

and   on    the   damp    floor   of   the    field-hospital.     Notwithstanding   all 

the  heavens  shed   their  morning  light  over   Mount   Saponn   as 
on  the  preceding  days;  the  sparkling  stars  grew  pale;  a  white  mist 
rose  from  the  sombre  and   plaintively  swelling  sea ;  the  east  grew 
purple     with    tlu     dawn,    and   long   flame-coloured    clouds  str< 
across  the  blue  horizon.       As  on  the  days  before,  the  grand  torch 
mounted  slowly,  powerful  and  proud,  promising  joy,  love,  and  h.ippi 
ness  to  the  awakened  world. 
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Again,  the  grand  voice  peals  forth  :  — 

\  ••>.  flags  of  truce  float  over  the  bastions  and  on  the  entrenrh- 
ments;  the  brilliantly  shining  sun  is  setting  beyond  the  blue  sea, 
which  ripples  and  sparkles  under  the  golden  rays.  Thousands  of 
people  assemble,  look  at  each  other,  chat,  laugh.  These  people,  who 
are  Christians,  who  profess  to  obey  the  great  law  of  love  and  devo- 
tion, are  looking  at  their  work  without  throwing  themselves  down 
in  repentance  at  the  knees  of  Him  who  gave  them  life,  and  with 
life  the  fear  of  death,  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  They 
do  not  embrace  each  other  like  brothers,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  and 
happiness  !  x  x  x  But  the  white  flags  are  lowered  ;  the  engines  of 
death  and  suffering  thunder  once  more ;  again  a  flood  of  innocent 
blood  is  shed,  and  groans  and  curses  can  be  heard. 

Such  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be — War  !  Resist  not  evil 
but  overcome  evil  bv  good.  Brute  force  begets  brute 
force  !  War  cannot  kill  war  !  Militarism  is  impotent 
to  crush  militarism.  Moral  force  alone  is  omnipotent  ! 
These  phrases  embody  the  essence  of  Tolstoy's  view  as  to 
War,  and  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  do  they  apply 
to  the  scourge  which  is  even  now  sending  the  Angel  of 
Death  to  thousands  of  homes;  claiming  day  by  day  its 
prodigious  toll  of  mangled  and  suffering  humanity, 
piling  up  a  colossal  indebtedness  in  treasure  which  will 
mortgage  the  future  labour  of  millions  of  workers  for 
generations  to  come.  Tolstoy  had  yet  to  learn  that  war 
and  its  kindred  evils  could  only  cease  to  plague  mankind 
when  the  spirit  of  service  in  human  affairs  had  supplanted 
the  spirit  of  gain.  Towards  the  close  of  his  long  and 
stormy  career,  however,  he  clearly  saw  in  the  present 
economic  basis  of  society  the  root  cause  of  war.  He  had 
his  doubts  as  to  its  efficacy  as  a  political  factor  in  1855, 
for  further  in  this  book  he  describes  the  "  crowd, 
composed  of  heterogeneous  races,  moved  by  quite 
different  desires"  which  "converged  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  towards "  that  "  fatal  spot,"  and  which 
impelled  him  to  realise  that  "powder  and  blood  had  not 
succeeded  in  solving  the  question  which  diplomats  could 
not  settle." 
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The  lesson  Tolstoy  then  began  to  learn  is  gradually 
becoming  an  established  conviction  in  the  minds  of  most 
people,  and  in  an  overwhelming  degree  does  it  possess 
the  souls  of  the  millions  of  brave  participants  in  this 
titanic  struggle,  despite  Hertling's  black  lie  that  in  the 
Teuton  "  lives  the  unbroken  joy  of  battle." 

One  turns  from  the  polemics  of  war  to  the  peace  of 
letters  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  in  any  considera- 
tion of  Tolstoy's  life  and  genius  such  a  subject  as  the 
ethics  of  war  and  its  correlative  doctrine  of  resistance  of 
evil  bv  material  force  must  be  touched  upon  in  justice 
to  the  place  it  held  in  the  life  and  \\ork  of  the  man. 

Maxim  Gorky  lias  said  of  him  that  "  far  from  being 
carved  out  of  one  block,  Tolstov  was  infinitely  various  and 
multiple.  Kach  time  1  saw  him  he  appeared  to  me  a  new 
personality." 

If  Tolstoy  appeared  in  this  light  to  Gorky,  what  must 
he  l>e  to  one  who  attempts,  with  more  courage  than 
\\  isdom,  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  an 
appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of  so  great  and  complex 
a  personality  ? 

The  essential  greatness  and  humility  of  Tolstoy  is 
made  manifest  in  the  draft  of  his  will  which  appears  in 
his  diary  under  the  date  March  27th,  1895.  This 
remarkable  document  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
the  recentlv  published  "  Diaries  for  the  years  1*47  52." 
The  following  extract  shall  be  my  excuse  for  the  inevit- 
able and  immense  gaps  in  tins  article,  and  for  such 
statements  made  l>\  me  «m  the  strength  of  my  interpreta- 
tion nf  Tolsiov's  \\ork  and  message:  — 

Above  all  1  do  request  everyone,  near  to  me  or  remote,  to  refrain 
.  from  lauding  me  (though  I  know  that  tliis  will  be  done,  seeing  that 
it  has  even  been  done,  and  in  in«»t  uii-.«iuly  ia>hion,  durin 
lifetime).  \n\\ ,  if  JMTMHI.-  .-houM  \vi>h  to  occupy  themselves  with  my 
\vork>.  U't  them  reHect  on  such  passages  wherein  the  might  of  God 
has,  I  know,  .-pc.k. -n  through  me,  and  to  utilize  the  same  towards 
their  own  lives.  For  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  felt  myself 
to  be  the  exponent  of  God's  will ;  and  though  at  many  of  those 
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times  1  have  been  so  impure,  so  charged  with  personal  passion,  as  to 
overshadow  the  light  of  truth  with  my  own  darkness,  the  way  of 
truth  has  occasionally  lain  through  me,  and  rendered  those  moments 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  May  God  grant  that  truth's  passage  through 
myself  may  have  brought  no  defilement  upon  truth,  that  in  spite 
of  a  petty  and  unclean  character  it  may  have  acquired  from  me, 
man  may  be  nourished  thereby.  So  herein  alone  lies  the  significance 
of  my  writings.  Wherefore  it  is  blame  that  I  deserve  for  them,  not 
praise. 

In  glancing  down  the  long  list  of  books  to  the  total  of 
fifty-six,  the  literary  output  of  Tolstoy  for  fifty-eight 
years,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  fecundity  and  range  of 
his  genius.  They  cover  every  department  of  literature 
with  the  possible  exception  of  science — unless  we  may 
class  politics  under  that  head.  Novels,  fables,  theology, 
politics,  criticism,  drama  and  even  comedy.  That  God 
speaks  through  Tolstoy  in  "  Childhood,  Boyhood  and 
Youth,"  "Sevastopol',"  "The  Cossacks,"  "Three 
Deaths,"  "Family  Happiness,"  "War  and  Peace" 
(that  superb  prose  epic  with  its  one  hundred  characters 
and  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  any  literature)  no 
one  can  deny.  Deeply  inspired,  too,  with  the  light  of 
divine  truth  are  the  religious  stories  and  fables — 
parables  would  be  the  better  term — "  Where  Love  is, 
God  is,"  "  Two  Old  Men,"  and  others  of  the  same  class. 
Apart  from  his  purely  religious  works  and  biblical 
criticisms  there  is  a  supreme  religious  and  moral  charm 
in  "  Resurrection,"  "The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch  "  and 
"  Master  and  Man."  "  Anna  Karenina  "  stands  in  a 
category  by  itself.  Meredith  says  "  Anna  is  the  most 
perfectly  defined  female  character  in  all  fiction."  It  is 
the  most  widely  read  of  all  Tolstoy's  novels  and  the  most 
deeply  remembered.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  Tolstoy's 
greatest  achievement.  Tolstoy's  literary  pre-eminence 
lies  in  the  delineation  of  masculine  characters,  while 
Turgenev's  genius  as  a  novelist  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Tolstoy,  like  Milton,  dreads  the  power  women 
possess  over  men,  and  until  he  had  created  Katusha,  the 
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ill-fated  heroine  of  "  Resurrection,"  he  scarcely  sho\\  s  a 
true  sense  of  the  value  of  woman's  individuality, 
regarding  them  in  his  earlier  novels  as  in  the  main 
merely  domestic  pets  and  baby-bearers.  And  in  his 
diary  as  a  votith  of  nineteen  he  decides  to — 

Regard  feminine  society  as  an  inevitable  evil  of  social  life,  and  in 
so  far  as  you  ran.  avoid  it.  From  whom  indeed  do  we  learn  volup- 
tuousness, effeminacy,  frivolity  in  everything,  and  many  another 
.  if  not  from  women.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we 
lose  such  feelings  inherent  in  us  as  courage,  fortitude,  prudence, 
equity,  and  so  forth,  if  not  woman?  Woman  is  more  receptive  than 
man,  and  during  the  ages  of  virtue,  was  better  than  we  were ;  but 
now,  in  this  age  of  corruption  and  vice,  she  has  become  worse. 
(Diaries  1847-1852,  p.  33.) 

In  Anna  Karenina  we  have  a  woman  as  near  perfection 
as  an  unhappy  environment  allowed.  She  is  the  personi- 
fication of  wit,  grace  and  beauty  :  the  possessor  of  keen 
intellectual  po\\ers  and  happily  dowered  with  the  heaven- 
sent gift  of  sympathy.  1  ler  eager  and  timely  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  best  in  others — particularly  other  women- 
make  her  beloved  by  all  with  whom  she  comes  into 
intimate  contact.  Impulse,  not  principle,  however, 
n  her  .Ktions  and  lead  to  the  inevitable  tragic  end. 
The  plot  is  the  eternal  triangle  in  human  relationships. 
The  old,  old  storv  of  wife,  husband  and  the  other  fellow. 
\\ V  search  for  our  sex  affinities,  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  our  success,  only  frequently  to  discover,  all  too 
late,  that  we  are  mistaken  and  that  one's  affinity  has 
eluded  our  search  and  will  repeat,  or  probably  has 
already  repeated,  our  mistake.  Anna  married,  when 
quite  \oung  and  inexperienced,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
clever  and  unscrupulous  aunt,  a  man  t  \\ent\  \ears  older 
than  herself.  Karenin,  although  a  man  of  honourable 
character  and  sterling  integrity  .  is  a  cold,  formal, 
conventional  and  unprepossessing  creature,  while  the 
"Other  fellow"  is  voting,  handsome,  attractive,  bra\e 
and  ambitious.  The  plot  is  nothing,  the  characterisation 
everything.  And  what  phase  of  life  \\as  not  known  to 
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Tolstoy  the-  aristocrat,  the  democrat,  the  soldier  and  the 
farmer  ?  None.  He  knew  them  all  intimately — and 
we  see  them  all  in  the  pages  of  this  entrancing  book. 
He  had  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour  and 
of  iniquity.  Listen  to  his  own  story,  which  you  will  find 
in  "  My  Confession  "  :  — 

I  honestly  desired  to  make  myself  a  good  and  virtuous  man ; 
but  I  was  young,  i  had  passions,  and  I  stood  alone,  altogether 
alone,  in  my  search  after  virtue.  Every  time  I  tried  to  express 
the  longings  of  my  heart  for  a  truly  virtuous  life  I  was  met  with 
contempt  and  derisive  laughter;  but  directly  I  gave  way  to  the 
lowest  of  my  passions  I  was  praised  and  encouraged  x  x  x  I  cannot 
now  recall  those  years  without  a  painful  feeling  of  horror  and  loath- 
ing. I  put  men  to  death  in  war,  I  fought  duels  to  slay  others,  1 
lost  at  cards,  wasted  my  substance  wrung  from  the  sweat  of 
peasants,  punished  the  latter  cruelly,  rioted  with  loose  women,  and 
deceived  men.  Lying,  robbery,  adultery  of  all  kinds,  drunkenness, 
violence  and  murder,  all  committed  by  me,  not  one  crime  omitted, 
and  yet  I  was  not  the  less  considered  by  my  equals  a  comparatively 
moral  man. 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  became  the  ascetic  of 
Yasnaya  Polyana,  worked  with  his  peasants,  lived  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  taught  the  peasants'  children, 
surrendered  his  lands  and  property  to  his  wife  and 
children  ;  inured  body  and  soul  to  the  hard  conditions  of 
the  poorest  labourer  :  and  finally  left  the  beloved  home  in 
which  he  was  born  and  the  scene  of  his  happiest  hours, 
with  one  trusted  friend,  to  found,  it  has  been  suggested, 
a  small  communist  settlement  in  Caucasia  where  he  could 
live  a  life  in  accordance  with  his  ideals.  The  final  act  in 
the  titanic  drama  of  his  life  ended  on  Nov.  2Oth,  1910,  in 
the  house  of  the  station  master  of  Astapovo,  a  man  of  the 
peasant  class,  whom  he  loved  and  who  received  the 
dying  man  with  homage  'and  affection. 

Let  us  return  to  "  Anna  Karenina."  What  a  world  of 
beauty  there  is  in  the  self-sacrificing  life  of  Dolly  !  And, 
despite  his  amours,  who  does  not  feel  drawn  towards 
her  husband  Stepan,  the  good-humoured,  lovable,  bon- 
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vivant,  brother  of  Anna?  He  brings  sunshine  and 
joviality  into  whatever  circle  he  comes.  We  cannot 
forgive  his  abuse  of  the  family  purse  and  the  consequent 
impecuniosity  thrust  upon  poor  Dolly  and  her  numerous 
progeny,  but  we  are  truly  happy  in  his  company.  Then 
again  there  is  Konstantin  Levin,  the  landowner  and 
farmer,  an  engrossing  study  in  complex  mentality  and  in 
whom  Tolstoy's  own  nature  is  mirrored.  In  Dolly's 
young  sister  Kitty  we  have  a  masterly  portraiture  of  a 
bright,  thoughtful,  kind-hearted,  yet  thoroughly  practical, 
girl,  who  is  thrown  over  by  Yronsky  for  Anna,  and 
eventually  makes  Levin  an  ideal  wife. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  great  and  moving  story, 
however,  lies  in  the  love  of  Yronsky  and  Anna  for  each 
other.  They  adore  one  another  passionately  with  body 
and  soul.  Tolstoy,  with  his  usual  unerring  insight  into 
the  realities  of  things,  shows  that  the  responsibilities  of 
illicit  love  are  in  no  degree  less  onerous  than  those  of  the 
tie — indeed,  he  proves  them  to  be  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  galling  to  the  proud  and  ambitious  spirits  of 
Anna  and  Yronsky  than  the  humdrum  union  made  by 
priest  and  legislator.  They  soon  experience  the  bitter 
humiliation  that  Sorietv,  with  a  capital  S,  can  inflict 
upon  them,  and  speedily  realise  that  to  snap  one's  fingers 
in  the  face  of  church,  law  and  convention  requires  more 
strength  and  independence  of  mind  than  either  possessed. 

And  so  the  story  proceeds  to  its  inevitable  tragic  close. 
It  \\as  the  social  ostracism  to  which  the  proud,  energetic 
and  ambitious  natures  of  Anna  and  Vronsky  wen- 
subjected  that  crushed  the  soul  of  Anna.  They  took  the 
plunge,  defied  "  public  opinion,"  but  neither  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  break  entirely  with  that  Society  \\hich  in 
the  hunch  was  immeasurably  helow  their  own  moral 
standard,  a  fact  beyond  their  realisation.  Thus,  neither 

nor   morphia   were   in   the   main    respnnsibl. 
Anna's  suicide,  but  rather  must  \\e  place  the  blame  upon 
the  cold  shoulders  of  her  sex-fellows  whom,   with   the 
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exception  of  the  golden-hearted  Dolly,  were  unworthy  to 
unloose  the  latchet  of  her  shoes.  Where  every  page  is 
quotable  a  selection  is  difficult,  but  the  officers'  steeple- 
chase from  this  book  appeals  to  me  as  a  superb  specimen 
of  Tolstoy's  descriptive  art  :— 

They're  off  !  There  they  go  !  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Everybody 
began  moving  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  get  a  better  view. 
At  first  the  group  of  horsemen  separated,  and  one  after  another, 
by  twos  and  threes,  they  drew  near  the  river.  For  those  looking 
on  they  seemed  one  indistinguishable  mass,  but  the  short  distances 
dividing  them  had  a  tremendous  significance  for  each. 

Frou-Frou,  excited  and  too  nervous,  lost  ground  at  first,  and 
several  of  the  others  got  ahead  of  her,  but  Vronsky  before  he  got 
to  the  river,  spurred  on  and  overtook  three  of  those  who  had  gained 
on  him.  There  was  still  Mahotin's  Gladiator  in  front,  and  ahead 
of  them  all  the  beautiful  Diana,  who  was  carrying  Kusolev,  more 
dead  than  alive. 

During  the  first  few  moments  Vronsky  could  not  control  either 
himself  or  his  horse.  Gladiator  and  Diana  leapt  the  river  together. 
With  one  bound  they  crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  Frou-Frou 
followed  as  if  on  wings.  But  as  she  leapt  in  the  air,  Vronsky 
suddenly  got  a  glimpse  of  Kusolev  struggling  with  Diana  at  his  very 
feet.  (Kusolev  had  dropped  the  reins  after  Diana  had  jumped,  and 
the  horse  had  stumbled  and  pitched  him  on  his  head.)  Vronsky 
learnt  all  the  details  later,  but  now  there  they  lay,  and  Frou-Frou 
might  get  entangled  with  them  as  she  got  her  feet  to  the  ground. 
But,  like  a  cat,  she  saw  the  danger,  made  a  tremendous  effort  while 
in  the  air,  and  bounded  past  them.  You  beauty  !  Vronsky  thought. 

As  soon  as  they  crossed  the  river  he  gained  complete  control  over 
his  horse,  and  even  held  her  back  a  little,  meaning  to  take  the  next 
jumps  behind  Mahotin  and  to  overtake  him  when  they  reached  the 
next  clear  space.  The  big  barrier  was  right  in  front  of  the  royal 
pavilion.  The  emperor,  the  court,  and  the  whole  crowd  were  watch- 
ing breathlessly  as  they  measured  the  distance  between  the  two  horse- 
men. Vronsky  felt  all  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  but  he  could  only  see 
Frou-Frou's  neck  and  ears,  the  ground  flying  under  him,  and 
Gladiator's  flanks  and  white  feet  beating  the  ground  in  cadence  and 
maintaining  the  same  distance  between  them.  Gladiator  leapt  in 
the  air,  cleared  the  barrier,  and  whisking  his  short  tail  disappeared 
from  Vronsky's  view. 
Bravo  !  someone  cried. 
At  this  moment  the  planks  of  the  hurdle  flashed  before  his  eyes. 
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Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  horse  went  over,  but  Vronsky 
heard  a  loud  crash  behind  him.  Frou-Frou,  excited  by  Gladiator, 
had  leapt  too  soon  and  struck  the  hurdle  with  her  hind  hoof.  Her 
speed  did  not  slacken,  however,  and  Vronsky,  his  face  splashed  with 
mud,  could  see  that  the  distance  between  him  and  Gladiator  had  not 
increased.  There  were  his  flanks,  short  tail,  and  white  feet  that 
flew  like  the  wind.  Now  was  the  moment  for  overtaking  him,  and 
Frou-Frou,  as  if  divining  her  master's  thoughts,  quickened  her  speed 
and  made  for  the  most  advantageous  side,  near  the  rope.  But 
Mahotin  would  not  let  her  pass.  It  occurred  to  Vronsky  to  try 
the  outer  side,  when  Frou-Frou,  again  divining  his  thought,  changed 
her  course.  Her  shoulder,  darkened  with  sweat,  came  up  level  with 
Gladiator's  flanks.  For  several  paces  they  rode  side  by  side,  but 
just  before  they  got  to  the  next  jump  Vronsky,  to  avoid  the  outer 
line,  began  pulling  at  the  reins  and  got  ahead  of  Mahotin  down 
the  big  slope.  He  got  a  glimpse  of  his  face  as  he  passed  ;  it 
covered  with  mud,  and  it  seemed  to  Vronsky  that  he  smiled.  But 
Mahotin  came  on  close  behind  him.  Vronsky  could  hear  the  regular 
rhythm  of  Gladiator's  feet  and  his  quick  breathing  The  next  two 
jumps,  a  ditch  and  a  hurdle,  were  easily  passed,  but  Vronsky  could 
hear  Gladiator's  gallop  and  puffing  coming  nearer.  He  spurred  his 
horse,  and  could  feel  with  joy  how  she  quickened  her  speed,  and  the 
ice  between  her  and  Gladiator  was  again  increased. 

He  now  had  the  lead  as  he  desired,  and  as  Cord  had  recommended, 
and  felt  certain  of  success.     His  excitement,  his  joy  and  tend*  r 
for  Frou-Frou  increased.       He  wasted  to  look  back,  but  dared  not, 
and  tried  to  calm  himself  and  not  to  spur  his  horse  too  much,  so  as 
to  reserve  her  energy. 

The  most  difficult  jump  was  still  before  him ;  if  he  could  clear 
that  first  he  was  sure  to  win.  They  drew  near  to  the  Irish  bank. 
Both  he  and  Frou-Frou  could  see  it  from  a  distance,  and  each  felt  a 
moment  of  hesitation.  Vronsky  noticed  the  hesitation  in  his  horse's 
ears,  but  instantly  felt  that  she  regained  her  confidence,  and  knew 
exactly  what  to  do.  She  made  a  tremendous  effort,  rose  in  the  air, 
and  with  one  bound  cleared  the  bank  and  the  ditch  together,  and 
went  on  without  changing  the  measure  of  her  pace. 

1  Bravo,  Vronsky  !'  the  crowd  shouted.     He  recognised  his  regini.  nt 
and  friends   who   were   standing   near   the   obstacle,    and   could 
tiiii:  vin's  voice,  although  he  did  not  see  him. 

You  darling!  he  said  inwardly  to  Frou-Frou,  at  the  same  tiin«- 
trying  to  hear  what  was  going  on  at  the  back  of  him. 

H-       M  ,,      he  thought  as  he  heard  Gladiator's  gallop   behind. 
There  remained  only  a  ditch  full  of  water,  about  five  feet  across. 
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Vronsky  scarcely  heeded  it.  Anxious  to  come  in  far  ahead  of  the 
others  he  began  to  pull  on  the  reins  and  move  the  horse's  head  up 
and  down  in  time  to  the  beat  of  her  hoofs.  Frou-Frou  was  straining 
herself  to  the  utmost.  She  was  dripping  with  sweat  and  drawing 
short,  sharp  breaths.  But  Vronsky  felt  certain  that  she  would  hold 
out  for  the  remaining  short  distance  that  lay  between  him  and  the 
goal.  Only  because  he  felt  himself  so  near  the  ground  and  by  the 
remarkable  smoothness  of  her  motion  did  he  realise  how  she  had 
increased  her  speed.  She  flew  over  the  ditch  like  the  wind,  scarcely 
noticing  it ;  but  at  this  moment  Vronsky  felt  to  his  horror  that 
instead  of  swaying  his  body  to  the  motion  of  the  horse,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  he  made  a  false  motion  backwards  on  the  saddle. 
His  position  suddenly  changed,  and  he  felt  that  something  terrible 
had  happened.  He  could  not  tell  exactly  what  it  was,  but  he  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  white  feet  of  a  chestnut  cob  close  by,  and  Mahotin 
dashed  past  him.  One  of  Vronsky's  feet  touched  the  ground  and  his 
horse  fell  on  it.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  extricate  it  when  the 
mare  rolled  over  on  her  side,  panting  heavily.  She  stretched  out 
her  neck,  dripping  wet,  and  made  one  fearful  effort  to  rise,  but  fell 
back  at  his  feet  like  a  wounded  bird.  Vronsky's  awkward  move- 
ment had  broken  her  back.  He  did  not  realise  it  all  until  much 
later.  Now  he  could  only  see  Mahotin  shooting  on  ahead,  while  he 
stood  dazed  on  the  muddy  ground,  with  Frou-Frou  panting  at  his 
feet,  gazing  up  at  him  with  her  beautiful  eyes.  Too  dazed  to 
realise  what  had  happened  he  pulled  the  reins.  The  poor  animal 
struggled  like  a  fish,  tried  to  raise  herself  on  her  fore-legs,  but  fell 
on  her  side  exhausted.  Vronsky,  white  as  a  sheet  and  trembling 
with  rage,  kicked  her  in  the  belly  to  make  her  rise,  but  the  poor 
creature  did  not  stir.  She  gave  her  master  one  beseeching  look,  and 
dropped  her  head  to  the  ground. 

In  this  charming  piece  of  descriptive  realism — and 
they  abound  in  Tolstoy's  novels — where  is  there  a  single 
irrelevant  or  misplaced  word  ?  Analyse  the  sentences  to 
see  if  omissions  would  add  strength  or  other  than 
Tolstoy's  words,  beauty  to  the  scene?  It  is  all  so  true 
in  every  detail  that  even  the  most  sluggish  imagination 
can  enter  into  the  soul  of  Vronsky  as  he  sits  on  Frou- 
Frou 's  back;  can  enjoy  the  tense  moments  of  an 
exciting- race;  can  feel  the  flush  of  approaching  victory, 
and  when,  alas  !  an  almost  positive  triumph  is,  through 
one  false  movement  in  the  saddle,  turned  to  tragic  defeat ; 
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can  experience  all  the  unutterable  rage  and  humiliating 
anguish  which  welled  up  into  the  bosom  of  Vronsky. 

Tolstoy  has  tlie  rare  gift  of  thinking  through  animal 
minds,  and  his  stories  abound  with  illustrations  of 
communion  between  dogs  and  horses  and  their  masters. 
There  is  a  story  concerning  Turgenev  and  Tolstoy— 
\\hose  country  estates  were  not  far  apart — that  during 
one  of  their  rambles  they  came  to  a  field  where  an  old 
worn-out  hack  was  finishing  its  davs.  TO!MO\  \  s\  in- 
pathetic  nature  began  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
horse,  and  so  vividly  described  the  poor  old  animal's  last 
sad  reflections  that  Turgenev — alluding  to  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution — then  a  new  one — exclaimed  :  "  I  am 
sure,  Leo  \ikola\evich,  that  you  must  have  had  horses 
among  voiir  ancestors  !" 

He  has  few  rivals  in  this  capacity  for  identifving 
himself  with  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  beings 
about  whom  he  writes,  and  in  an  especial  degree  is  this 
noticeable  in  his  children.  The  moment  Tolstoy  speaks 
through  the  lips  of  his  child  characters  he  becomes 
little  child.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  failing  with  many 
great  novelists  to  place  in  the  mouths  of  children 
language  which  hardly  any  but  the  most  precocious 
would  use,  and  so  utterh  unreal  are  some  writers  that 
as  Goldsmith  said  of  Johnson,  they  would  make  little 
fishes  i.ilk  like  big  whales. 

The  censorship  in  Russia,  as  in  Kngland.  hindered  all 
who  strove  to  express  themselves  through  the  medium  of 
drama,  and  but  for  this  baneful  power  Tolstoy  \\oiikl 
have  given  us  a  wonderful  series  of  pla\s.  tor  he  had  in 
him  the  makings  of  a  great  drama! ist.  When,  in  1892, 
i  to  write  more  plavs.  he  said  : 

<>uld   do  M>  with    ?.  •  ,.l    1    <  \<  u   feel   a  special   need   to- 

express  myself  in  that  way;  but  I  feel  certain  tlie  Censor  would 
not  pass  my  plays.  You  would  not  believe  how,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  my  activity,  that  horrible  censor  question  ha 

••d  me!     I  wanted  to  write  what  I  felt;  but  at  the  saim   tun*    I 
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felt  that  what  I  wrote  would  not  be  permitted,  and  involuntarily  I 
abandoned  the  work.  I  abandoned  and  went  on  abandoning,  and 
meanwhile  the  years  passed  away. 

"  The  Power  of  Darkness,"  Tolstoy's  first  and  greatest 
play,  was  written  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  His  other 
dramatic  works  are  "  The  First  Distiller,"  a  feeble  piece 
of  Satanic  satire  adapted  from  one  of  his  fables;  a 
comedy,  "  The  Fruits  of  Culture";  "  The  Man  Who 
was  Dead,"  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  stage; 
"The  Cause  of  it  All";  and  "The  Light  Shines  in 
Darkness,"  the  most  interesting  psychologically  because 
herein  he  tells  the  story  of  the  struggle  he  had  to  sustain 
in  his  domestic  life  in  order  to  live  according  to  his 
principles  and  ideals.  The  last  three  plays  were  not 
published  until  after  his  death. 

In  "  The  Power  of  Darkness  "  we  get  the  concentrated 
essence  of  sin.  Realism  of  the  lower  depths  in  all  its 
base  luridity  and  pestilential  filth.  The  theme  murder 
most  foul  with  lucre  and  lust  as  the  motive.  The  one 
bright  redeeming  soul  of  the  drama  is  Akim,  the  old 
father  of  the  murderer,  and,  oh,  irony  of  ironies !  a 
cleaner  of  cesspools  !  The  characterisation  is  masterly, 
the  dramatic  craftsmanship  perfection. 

The  drama  is  in  gloom  and  tragedy  a  Tolstoyan 
"  Macbeth  "  unrelieved  by  anything  approaching  the 
ambitious  Thane's  warlike  valour  and  heroic  death. 
Although  no  writer  ever  entered  so  deeply  into  the  soul 
of  the  peasant  or  learnt  so  much  from  him  as  Tolstoy, 
he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  in  the  matter  of 
morality  the  muzhik  had  much  to  learn.  In  this  terrible 
drama  of  incest,  adultery,  murder  and  infanticide  he 
depicts  with  lurid  intensity  the  appalling  weakness  and 
paralysing  vices  of  the  Russian  peasant.  In  speaking 
of  this  play  to  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  Tolstoy  remarked— 

That  it  was  strange  that  the  public  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  the  pornographic  detail,  and  ignored  the  great  lesson  of  the 
play ;  the  lesson  intended  being  that  sin  leads  to  deception  and 
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deception  again  to  sin,  but  that  by  confession  and  repentance  a  way 
of  escape  is  always  open  even  to  the  worst  of  sinners.  (Talks  with 
Tolstoy,  "  Review  of  Reviews  Annual,"  1906,  p.  30). 

The  concluding  scene  gives  the  gist  of  this  soul  stirring 

drama  :  — 

Nikita  (pushes  his  wife  away  and  turns  to  Akoulina)  :  Akoulina,  now 

I'll   speak   to   you  !     Listen,    Christian   Commune !    I'm  a  fiend, 

Akoulina  !       I  have  sinned  against  you.       Your  father  died  no 

natural  death  !     He  was  poisoned  ! 
Anisya   (screams)  :   Oh,  my  head  !    What's  he  about? 
Matryona.    The  man's  beside  himself!    Lead  him  away!     (The  folk 

come  up  and  try  to  seize  him). 
Akim   (motions  them    back  with   his  arms)  :   Wait !  you  lads,   what 

d'ye   call  it,    wait,    I   mean ! 

Nikita.  Akoulina,  I  poisoned  him  !  Forgive  me,  in  Christ's  name  ! 
Akoulina  (jumps  up)  :  He's  telling  lies  !  I  know  who  did  it ! 

•hmaker.     What  are   you   about?    You    sit   still  ! 
Akim.     Oh  Lord,  what  sins,  what  sins ! 
Police  Officer.    Seize  him  and  send  for  the  Elder  !       We  must  draw 

up  an  indictment  and  have  witnesses  to  it !     Get  up  and  come 

here! 
Akim.  (to  Police  Officer)  :  Now,  you  with  the  bright  buttons  I  mean, 

you  wait !     Let  him.  what  d'ye  call  it,  speak  out,  I  mean  ! 
Police  Officer.     Mind,  old  man,  and  don't  interfere!    I  have  to  draw 

up  an  indictment. 
Akim.     Eh,    what    a   fellow   you   are ;    wait,    I    say !    Don't   talk,   I 

mean,  about  what  d'ye  call  it,  'ditements  !  j     Here,  God's  work 

is  being  done.     A  man  is  confessing,  I  mean  !    And  you,  what 

d'ye  call     it.     'ditements! 
Police   Officer.    The   Elder! 
Akim.     Let  God's  work  be  done  I  mean,  and  then  you,  1  mean,  you 

do  your  business  ! 
Nikita.    And  Akoulina,  my  sin  is  great  towards  you;  I  seduced  you; 

forgive  me  in  Christ's  name  !     (Bows  to  the  ground  before  her). 
Akoulina  (leaves  the  table)  :  Let  me  go  !    I  shan't  be  married       H 

told  me  to,  but  I  shan't  now  ! 
Police  Officer.     Repeat  what  you  have  said  ! 

Nikita.       Wait.    Sir.    l.-t    in.-    li: 

Akim  (with  rapture):  Speak,  my  son!  Tell  everything— you  will 
feel  better  !  Confess  to  God,  don't  fear  men  !  God— God— It  is 
He! 
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Nikita.  I  poisoned  the  father,  dog  that  I  am,  and  I  ruined  the 
daughter !  She  was  in  my  power,  and  I  ruined  her,  and  her 
baby! 

Akoulina.     True,  that's  true  ! 

Nikita.  1  smothered  the  baby  in  the  cellar  with  a  board  !  I  sat 
on  it  and  smothered  it — and  its  bones  crunched  (weeps).  And  I 
buried  it!  I  did  it,  all  alone! 

Akoulina.     He  raves  !    I  told  him  to  ! 

Nikita.  Don't  shield  me  !  I  fear  no  one  now.  Forgive  me,  Chris- 
tian Commune  !  (Bows  to  the  ground). 

Police  Officer.  Bind  him  !  The  marriage  is  evidently  off :  (Men 
come  up  with  their  belts). 

Nikita.  Wait,  there's  plenty  of  time  !  (Bows  to  the  ground  before 
his  father).  Father,  dear  Father,  forgive  me  too — fiend  that  I 
am  !  You  told  me,  from  the  first  when  I  took  to  bad  ways,  you 
said  then  :  '  If  the  claw  is  caught,  the  bird  is  lost  !'  I  would 
not  listen  to  your  words,  dog  that  I  was,  and  it  turned  out  as 
you  said  !  Forgive  me,  for  Christ's  sake  ! 

Akim  (rapturously)  :  God  will  forgive  you,  my  own  son !     (Embraces 
him).        You   have    had  no    mercy   on    yourself.     He    will    show 
mercy   on  you  !     God — God  !    It   is  He  ! 
(Enter  Elder). 

Elder.     There  are  witnesses  enough  here. 

Police  Officer.  We  will  have  the  examination  at  once.  (Nikita  is 
bound). 

Akoulina  (goes  and  stands  by  his  side)  :  I  shall  tell  the  truth  !  Ask 
me! 

Nikita  (bound)  :  No  need  to  ask  !  I  did  it  all  myself.  The  design 
was  mine,  and  the  deed  was  mine.  Take  me  where  you  like.  I 
will  say  no  more  ! 

The  vastness  of  Tolstoy's  genius  impelled  Turgenev  to 
exclaim  :  — 

What  am  I  worth  compared  to  him?  In  contemporary  European 
literature  he  has  no  equal.  Whatever  he  takes  up  it  all  becomes 
alive  under  his  pen.  And  how  wide  the  sphere  of  his  creative  power 
— it  is  simply  amazing. 

Tolstoy  outlived  Turgenev  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
during  this  period  gave  us  no  less  than  thirty-one  novels, 
stories,  plays,  religious  homilies,  fables,  criticisms  and 
constructive  treatises  upon  art,  drama  and  politics ; 
among  them  "  Where  Love  is,  God  is,"  "  The  Death  of 
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Ivan  Ihiu-h,"  "  The  Power  of  Darkness,"  "  The 
Kreutzer  Sonata,"  "Master  and  Man,"  "  The  Light 
Shines  in  Darkness,"  and  that  superb  novel  of  sin  and 
redemption  "  Resurrection." 

The  ablest  pen  cannot  write  nor  the  noblest  tongue 
utter  the  measure  of  that  immense  debt  humanity  owes 
Tolstoy.  Though  rivers  of  human  blood  continue  to 
deluge  the  world  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene  working 
through  the  might  of  such  men  as  Tolstoy  will  yet  bring 
men  to  reason,  justice,  love  and  universal  brotherhood. 


NATURE    IN  MODERN   ENGLISH    POETRY. 
By    Rev.    T.    M.    PHILLIPS. 

pOETS  have  sung  of  two  great  themes.  These  are  the 
main  streams  of  poetical  literature ;  all  other  subjects 
are  but  tributaries.  They  have  sung  of  man  and  they 
have  sung  of  nature.  They  sang  of  man  before  they 
sang  of  nature.  This  was  the  case  in  English  poetry. 
It  is  true  that  in  our  earliest  national  poetry  nature  is  the 
constant  companion  of  minstrel  and  bard.  Our  own 
poets,  from  early  times  down  to  Robert  Bridges,  have 
closely  and  affectionately  hugged  mother  Nature.  Some 
hold  that  English  poets  have  lived  nearer  to  nature  than 
the  poets  of  any  other  country.  Chaucer  wantons  in  the 
sunshine  and  among  the  flowers ;  Spenser  delights  in 
deep  bosky  dales  and  dark  dense  forests,  and  Milton 
writes  of  "cypress  shades,"  and  "herbs  that  sip  in 
dew."  Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  true  that  down  to  the 
time  of  Pope  English  poets  devoted  their  attention  chiefly 
to  man.  The  revived  interest  in  the  sweets  of  the 
countryside,  that  marks  the  poems  of  James  Thompson, 
has  created  the  false  idea  that  in  English  poetry  the  poetic 
interpretation  of  nature  only  dates  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  further,  that  our  earlier  poets  either 
neglected  nature  altogether,  or  else  had  recourse  to  her 
as  mere  stage-scenery.  This  is  quite  erroneous.  What 
really  happened  was  that  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  nature  began  to  occupy  more  space 
in  our  national  poetry.  This  revival  of  nature  poetry 
continued  to  gather  force  until  eventually  nature  gained 
a  pronounced  place  of  her,  own,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
man,  in  English  poetical  literature.  Among  other  things 
contributing  towards  this  end  was  the  making  of  new 
roads.  Improved  communications  gave  access  to  the 
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more  remote,  and  to  the  wilder,  until  then  inaccessible, 
parts  of  the  country. 

For   centuries   our   poets   had    felt   keen    pleasure   in 

country  life.  Just  a  passing  glance  at  the  woH. 
C'hnucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  or  Milton  is  enough  to 
convince  us  of  this.  At  the  same  time,  it  deserves  notice 
that  with  all  these  great  writers,  and  si  ill  more  so  in  the 
of  smaller  authors,  nature  is  but  the  house  in  which 
man  resides,  and  that  after  all  it  is  the  householder  that 
chiefly  intere.sts  them. 

Hut  with  the  appearance  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons  " 
early  in  the  century  before  the  last  there  sounded  a  note 
\\liich  was  not  so  much  the  previous  one  deepened  and 
enriched,  as  it  was  a  different  note,  distinct  in  quality 
from  all  its  forerunners.  Ports  he^an  to  go  further  than 
appreciate  nature  as  a  serving  maid;  they  felt  the  first 
stirrings  of  a  new  emotion  which  constrained  them  to 
adopt  a  new  attitude  towards  her.  They  were  conscious 
of  a  real  personal  ethic  love  for  her  :  they  approached 
her  as  a  lover  approaches  the  girl  he  loves. 

This  growth  of  love  for  nature  as  something  distinctive 
and  \\ith  a  soul  of  its  own  was  speeded  by  foreign  travel. 
The  new  love  can  be  traced  in  Gray's  "  Letters,"  and  in 
the  poetical  works  of  Collins.  Goldsmith  carried  this 
dawning  and  growing  passion  a  step  further.  Gradually 
the  ports  learned  to  look  in  the  face  of  the  sky,  the  sea, 
the  woods,  and  the  daisied  banks  as  in  a  minor  in  which 
saw  reflected  their  own  passions: 

i    this    s»  I  u    pleasure   with   lonely   nature   grew   slowly 

into  a  main  subject  of  poetry 

Hv  and  l>\  the  great  change  was  consummated. 
Nature  became  to  the  poets  a  living  personalitv.  She 
also  became  a  sweetheart.  Thev  loved  to  rnjo\  solitary 
communion  \\ith  her;  the\  were  intoxicated  with  her 
beauty  ;  they  worshipped  her  \\ith  a  strange  passion  ;  they 
6  both  uplifted  and  subdued  by  her  witcheries. 

The   evolution   of   this   nr\\    i  \  pr  of    nature-poetr\    can 
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be  traced  through  Beattie's  "  Minstrel  "  (1771),  Scottish 
poetrv,  Blake,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Burns,  Coleridge,  to 
Wordsworth,  whose  poem,  "  The  Prelude,"  is  the  history 
of  the  author's  poetical  growth  from  being  a  child  to  the 
year  1806.  It  reveals  him  as  the  poet  of  nature  and  of 
man.  His  conception  of  nature  is  the  highest  flight, 
both  in  form  and  substance,  of  nature-poetry  in  English 
literature,  and  probably  in  the  world's  literature. 

Early  man  was  a  keen  observer  of?  the  habits  of  trees, 
and  the  ways  of  animals.  Early  races  of  men  took  deep 
interest  in  forest  lore  and  the  rotation  of  the  seasons,  but 
they  did  not  love  nature.  To  primitive  man  the  great 
forest  was  full  of  mystery ;  it  was  peopled  with  hostile 
spirits;  the  night  was  full  of  terrors.  'But  advanced 
people  like  the  ancient  Greeks  delighted  in  the  sunshine, 
loved  the  open  air,  and  decked  themselves  with  flowers. 
This  love  of  theirs  for  the  light  and  mother  earth  was  the 
naive  abandonment  of  the  child  who  rolls  down  the 
grassy  bank,  and  laughs  and  sings  and  shouts  and  leaps 
as  he  gathers  meadow  flowers  in  May.  This  Greek  joy 
in  the  swreets  of  the  earth  is  strong  and  keen  in  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  but  we  do  not  find  it  fully  ripe  till  we 
reach  Herrick.  This  we  call  the  child's  joy  in  nature. 
At  the  other  extreme  is  Blake  with  his  visionary  gaze 
upon  the  external  world.  Midway  between  these  two 
typical  nature-poets  we  find  Wordsworth,  who  looks  out 
on  meadow,  mountain  and  sky  with  a  seer's  eye  indeed, 
but  whose  vision  is  tempered  by  strong  common  sense 
and  whose  mentality  is  well  balanced  and  sane. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  era  two  newr  singers 
of  first  blood  burst  into  song,  namely,  Tennyson  and 
Browning.  Of  Tennyson,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
contemplated  nature  from  quite  a  new  angle — that  of  the 
scientific  gardener,  a  gardener  who  was  a  consummate 
artist.  Browning  interpreted  the  external  wrorld  with  a 
keen-edged  analytic  mind,  that  of  a  convinced  believer  in 
a  divine  purpose  in  the  universe,  while  in  presenting  this 
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attitude  in  detail  he  employed  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  as  a  means  of  expression  and  elucidation. 
Somewhat  later  Matthew  Arnold  gave  his  verses  to  the 
world.  His  attitude  to  the  world  of  sense  as  embodied 
in  earth  and  skv  was  that  of  the  questioner.  Following 
him  came  Swinburne's  wild  blast.  His  was  the  poetry 
of  revolt ;  his  was  the  gipsy's  joy  in  nature.  And,  finally, 
Geo.  Meredith,  whose  outlook  upon  the  daisied  lap  of 
earth  and  lilied  breast  of  night  was  a  happy  blend  of 
what  was  best  in  his  predecessors. 

Here,  then,  we  have  eight  magic  threads  in  the  golden 
warp  of  modern   English  nature  poetry  :— 

(1)  Herrick's,  or  the  child's  joy  in  nature. 

(2)  Blake's,  or  the  religious  mystic's  joy  in  nature. 

(3)  Wordsworth's,  or  the  sane  seer's  joy  in  nature. 

(4)  Tennyson's,  or  the  scientific  and  artistic  gardener's 
joy  in  nature. 

(5)  Browning's,  or  the  religious  evolutionist's  joy  in 
nature. 

(6)  Matthew  Arnold's,  or  the  questioner's  joy  in  nature. 

(7)  Swinburne's,  or  the  gipsy's  joy  in  nature. 

(8)  George  Meredith's,  or  the  scientific  idealist's  joy  in 

nature. 

(i)  Her  rick's,  <>r  the  child's  joy  in  nature. 

Herrick's  poems  breathe  a  phvsical  enjoyment  of  life; 
reek  of  the  natural  pleasures  of  earth.  Professor 
Saintsbury  styles  Herrick  the  last  of  the  Knglish  poets 
who  had  a  keen  relish  for  this  life,  while  heartily 
believing  in  another  life  hereafter.  Herrick  saw  nature 
with  the  eyes  of  a  child  or  youth.  Like  the  healthy  boy. 
he  gambols  in  the  hay,  runs  with  the  cloud-shado\\  s, 
laughs  with  the  brooks,  and  joins  with  the  corn  in  the 
dance  of  summer.  He  wets  his  feet  in  the  morning  dew 
and  is  happy.  In  the  words  of  a  \\ell-kno\\n  writer — 

Herrick   ha*   the   fresh    breeze   and  thyme-bed    fragrance   of   open 
moorland,   the   grace  and    greenery   of    Kinjli.-h    meadows. 
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You  may  have  met  the  shepherd-boy  out  on  the  moor- 
land gathering  wimberries.  His  face  is  painted  blue  and 
black  with  the  juice  of  the  berry.  He  smacks  his  lips, 
and  says:  "It  is  champion!"  That's  just  Herrick 
among  the  poets.  He  is  fond  of  such  phrases  as 
"bedabbled  dew,"  and 

They've    made    his   grave 
I'  th'  bed  of  strawberries. 

At  the  same  time,  Herrick  contemplated  with  sadness  the 
unceasing  fading  of  natural  delights.  The  rose  dies  too 
soon,  the  gardens  and  the  orchard  shed  their  blooms 
before  he  is  fully  awake  to  their  beauty  :  — 

Fair    Daffodils,    we    weep    to    see 

You  haste  away   so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  newly-rising  sun 

Has  not  attain'd  his  noon. 

There  is  to  Herrick  no  sense  of  mystery  in  cloud  and  sky  ; 
he  feels  not  the  mystic  touch ;  his  is  a  frank  enjoyment 
of  flowers  and  colour  and  fragrance  and  bird's  song  and 
insect's  hum — a  kind  of  Greek  ecstasy  or  Pagan 
abandonment  to  nature's  seductions.  But  he  has  a  wistful 
regret  for  the  passing  away  of  the  wonderful  pageant ; 
earth  and  sky  make  an  intoxicating  sensuous  dream  of 
beauty  that  vanishes  at  dawn. 
(2)  Blake's,  or  the  religious  mystic's-  joy  in  nature. 

William  Blake's  first  book  of  verses,  "  The  Poetical 
Sketches,"  appeared  in  1783.  This  was  a  wonderful 
production.  The  author  went  to  nature  for  inspiration. 
He  was  short  of  fourteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  the 
short  poem  :  — 

How  sweet  I  roam'd  from  field  to  field, 

And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  prince  of   love  beheld, 

Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide  ! 
He  show'd  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow  ; 
He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair, 

Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 
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This  little  song  is  as  clear  as  a  dewdrop  in  the  eye  of  a 
speedwell  and  tremulous  with  sheer  joy. 

But  alreadv  in  this  first  volume  of  Blake's  poetry  we 
detect  the  characteristic  note  of  his  later  and  riper  attitude 
to  nature.  This  was  the  putting  in  the  mouth  of  the 
external  universe  the  articulation  of  the  moods,  pains, 
and  sympathies  of  his  own  soul.  There  is  much  in 
his  earliest  poems  to  remind  us  of  Herrick.  But  in 
"S  .-of  Innocence,"  which  were  published  in  1789, 
we  discover  something  new.  His  vision  is  deeper  and 
more  spiritual.  He  has  seen  the  "  Divine  Image,"  or  a 
vision  of  that  timeless  spirit  which  is  abroad  everywhere  : 
the  spirit  which  is  particular  in  man,  universal  in  God. 
I'nder  the  spell  of  this  belief  there  is  for  Blake  no  such 
thing  as  earthly  substance  :  everything  is  spirit.  He 
denies  the  reality  of  earthly  existence  :  the  world  of  sense 
is  but  a  dream. 

Although  "  Songs  of  Innocence  "  express  the  light  and 
gladness  in  common  things,  Blake's  vision  grew,  with 
advancing  years,  more  obscure  and  mystical.  The 
universe  was  to  him  but  the  "  Shadows  of  the  world  of 
Eternity."  In  everything  and  all  things  he  perceived 
the  "infinite  and  eternal."  Mr  learned — quoting  a 
striking  verse  of  his 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 

And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower ; 
Hold   infinity   in   the   palm   of  your  hand. 

And  eternity  in  an  hour. 

Blake  perceived  in  nature  a  revelation  of  a  universal 
spirit  of  love  and  delight.  "  the  Divine  Image."  Herein 
he  anticipated  Shelley  and  shows  at  least  a  faint  kinship 
\\ith  \Vordsuorth.  Blake  subdued  the  world  to  his  own 
spirit ;  he  died  singing. 

Herrick  was  intoxicated  by  earth-beauty,  the  beauty  of 
common  things;  Blake  was  possessed  by  heavenly 
ecstasy,  the  beauty  of  the  deep  things  of  God.  Herrick 
saw  a  nymph  bathe  in  the  half-shadowed,  half-sunlit  pool 
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beneath  the  mossy  bank  ;  Blake  saw  God  move  in  loveli- 
ness in  the  mystic  mirrors  of  the  sky. 

(3)   Wordsworth's^  or  the  sane  seer's  joy  in  nature. 

To  quote  one  of  his  most  penetrating  interpreters, 
Wordsworth 

Sings  of  God,  of  Man,  of  Nature,  and,  as  the  result  of  these 
three,  of  human  life,  and  they  are  all  linked  by  thought,  and 
through  feeling,  one  to  another. 

The  result  of  this  is  a  complete  whole,  a  self-contained 
faith  as  comprehensive  and  grand  as  a  thirteenth  century 
cathedral. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  as  clear  as  we  can  what 
Wordsworth  understands  by  nature  in  his  poetry.  With 
most  poets  up  to  his  time  nature  indicates  the  outwrard 
world  of  fields,  grass,  rain,  sunshine,  mountain,  sea,  sky 
and  stars.  So  conceived  nature  may  be,  and  is  oftener 
than  not,  regarded  as  dead.  But  to  Wordsworth's  mind 
nature  is  not  the  outward  world,  the  world  known  to  the 
senses;  but,  rather,  the  spirit  that  informs  the  outward 
world.  The  poets  that  preceded  Wordsworth  (and  this 
applied  to  the  poets  of  all  nations)  for  the  most  part 
looked  upon  nature  as  dead.  The  new  thing  that 
Wordsworth  gave  to  nature-poetry  was  life.  He  made 
nature  live.  He  endowed  it  with  a  soul.  Flower  and 
brook  talked  to  him.  He  believed  in  "  an  active  prin- 
ciple "  at  work — 

— In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 

Of  azure  heaven,   and  unenduring  clouds, 

In  flower  and  tree,   in  every  pebbly  stone 

That    paves    the    brooks ;,,,,,,,..... 

from   link  to   link 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 

On  this  active  principle  Wordsworth  confers  a  per- 
sonality. This  personality  he  calls  nature.  Hence  with 
him  nature  is  the  life-giving  spirit  of  the  world. 
Shakespeare  sees  the  daffodil  take  the  winds  of  March 
with  beautv.  Wordsworth  sees  all  this,  and  sometimes 
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more.  He  sees  the  invisible.  His  inner  eye  beholds  the 
creative  principle  that  spins  and  paints  the  daffodil. 
Hence,  though  of  the  two  Shakespeare  may  be  the 
greatest  poetical  genius,  it  is  Wordsworth  who  is  the 
great  prophet  and  seer  of  imagination  and  beauty. 

Moreover,  \Vords\\orih  holds  that  everything  has  a 
separate  soul  of  its  own.  Like  every  individual  cell  in 
the  human  body,  every  tree  and  cloud  has  its  special  life, 
its  partirular  task,  its  distinct  mission.  The  red  poppy 
casting  its  blushes  on  the  corn,  the  fern  blowing  in  the 
shady  nook,  the  ivy  mantling  the  tree-stump,  the  lonely 
dell  nestling  among  the  hills,  are,  each  one  of  them, 
possessed  of  a  distinctive  soul  of  its  own.  And  these 
entities  are  linked  together  to  form  one  living  organic 
unity.  This  wonderful  unity  gives  to  the  smallest  thing 
in  the  universe  a  character  and  beauty  peculiar  to  itself 
in  the  same  way  as  the  smallest  figure  in  a  pre-Raphaelite 
painting  tills  a  gap,  and  gains  an  individuality  from 
the  conception  of  the  painting  as  a  whole.  With  the 
author  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads"  and  the  "Prelude," 
nature  is 

The  form  which  the  poet  gives  to  the  living  spirit  of  God  in  the 
outward   world. 

This  living  spirit  of  God  is  the  being  whose— 

Dwelling   is   the   light   of   setting   smi>. 
And    the    round    ocean,  and    the    living   air, 
And   tin-   lilin-   >ky.   and   in   the  mind   of  man. 

This  h.-ing  is  the  soul  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  ever- 
active  spirit  of  <  iod.  the  divine  creative  principle  in  the 
Cosmos.  It  is  the  "eternity  of  thought  in  nature."  It 
is  the  artist  \\hose  pictures  take  the  form  of  mountains 
and  rivers.  I  Imce  with  \Vordsworth  the  idea  of  nature 
is  cjosel}  and  vitally  associated  with  the  idea  of  God. 
The  two  tilings  can  no  more  be  separated  than 
vegetable  dve  be  separated  from  the  canvas,  h  is  a 
kind  of  reli-ioiis  mvsiicism  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  idealistic  Pantheism.  This  conception  of  uni\ 
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spiritual  life  anticipates  the  central  idea  in  Eucken's 
philosophy. 

Under  the  dominance  of  this  idea  there  were  moments 
when  Wordsworth  felt  as  if  the  everyday  \vork-a-day 
world  of  sense  vanished  like  a  dream,  and  as  if  he  himself 
was  a  pure  spirit  moving  in  a  world  of  imagination  and 
thought,  the  earth  being  but  "an  unsubstantial  fairy 
place." 

Nevertheless,  the  life  of  nature  was  to  Wordsworth  a 
life  of  enjoyment.  The  beasts,  the  birds,  the  lambs,  the 
linnets,  all  voice  the  common  joy  of  life  and  movement. 
Everywhere  he  finds  a  frank  enjoyment  of  life.  The 
flowers  enjoy  the  air  they  breathe.  And  Wordsworth 
frankly  enjoys  with  them.  The  daffodils — 

Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee, 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 

He  goes  further  and  looks  upon  this  infinite  pleasure  of 
common  things  around  us  as  the  "  joy  of  God  in  His  own 
life." 

And  while  Wordsworth  distinguishes  between  Nature's 
mood  and  his  own  he  urges  one  and  all  to  open  their 
heart  to  receive  nature's  s\veet  bounty.  But  nature  only 
bestows  her  blessings  on  three  conditions,  namely, 
innocence,  reverence  and  unworldliness  on  our  part. 

(4)  Tennyson's,  or  the  scientific  and  artistic  gardener's 

joy  in  nature. 

Earlier  English  poetry  expressed  a  more  or  less 
antagonism  between  nature  and  civilization.  Wordsworth 
and  the  Lake  poets  recoiled  from  the  society  of  man, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Cumberland.  When 
we  come  to  Tennyson  it  is  interesting  to  compare  his 
treatment  of  nature  in  his  poems  with  that  of  Words- 
worth. Already  there  is  a  strong  reaction  towards  more 
cultured  and  civilized  standards  of  life  and  poetry,  a 
swing  back  of  the  pendulum  from  the  wild  and  solitary 
Helvellyn  to  academic  Oxford  and  cosmopolitan  London. 
Wordsworth  cherished  a  deep  and  mystical  passion  for 
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nature.  Tennyson  knows  but  little  of  this  soul's 
yearning  for  the  water  brooks  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Instead,  he  eyes  nature  with  a  keen  glance,  and  a  close 
scrutiny.  As  a  devoted  student  of  science  he  beautifies 
and  graces  his  lines  by  precise  and  accurate  observations 
of  the  habits  and  colours  of  flowers  and  plants. 

1 1  is  moods  are  varied.  There  is  an  inimitable  charm 
in  his  descriptions  of  English  scenery.  But  he  describes 
it  from  a  respectable  distance,  and  rather  with  the 
critical  eye  of  the  sophisticated  gardener  who  surveys 
symmetrically  laid  flower-beds,  than  with  that  of  a 
Herrick  drinking  in  the  wild  delights  of  the  dew- 
bespangled  morn  with  the  careless  abandon  of  a  half- 
drunk  Bohemian  reveller.  It  is  not  the  wild,  stormy 
moorland,  or  the  tempestuous  mountain  landscape  that 
Tennyson  as  a  rule  loves  to  depict,  as  much  as  the 
cultivated  gardens  attached  to  England's  wealthy  homes. 
He  is  fond  of  painting  in  words  the  velvet  lawn,  the 
primrose  bank  and  the  purling  brook.  His  poetry  has 
little  or  none  of  the  sublimity  of  sea  and  fen  and 
mountain.  What  he  perceives  is  the  beauty  of  natural 
things  enhanced  by  art.  His  joy  in  nature  is  that  of  the 
scientific  and  artistic  horticulturist.  It  is  the  gardener- 
poet  that  invites  Maude  into  the  garden,  and  leads  Dora 
through  the  cornfield.  His  idylls  are  idylls  of  culture. 
In  "The  Banquet  "  Plato  makes  Diotima  say  that  the 

Beauty    which    is    in    souls    (is)    more    excellent    than    that    whirh 
in   form. 

Herein  lies  just  the  difference  in  the  respective  attitudes 
of  \Vords\\orth  and  Tennysnii  to  nature.  Wordsworth 
contemplates  nature  on  the  inside  and  discovers  her  soul ; 
Tennyson  contemplates  nature  on  the  outside,  and  is 
captivated  by  her  form. 

<>r    tlic    religious    evolutionist's  joy    hi 
mi! 

In    that    most    inexplicable   of   all    poems    Bro\\  nine's 
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"  Paracelsus,"  the  progressive  movement  of  creation  is 
pictured  in  the  lines  :— 

As  successive   zones 
Of  several  wonder  open  on  some  spirit 
Flying  secure  and  glad  from  heaven  to  heaven. 

The  idea  here  presented  is  that  of  evolutionary  continuity. 
The  young  poet  grasped  the  truth  that  the  idea  of 
evolution  enhanced  rather  than  weakened  our  belief  in 
the  spirituality  of  nature.  In  Browning's  mind  the  idea 
of  continuity  easily  bridged  itself  to  the  idea  of  universal 
sanity  as  characteristic  of  the  manifold  contents  of  the 
universe.  Every  grain  of  dust,  every  coloured  petal, 
every  animal  cry,  every  puff  of  wind,  every  thought  in 
man's  mind,  every  desire  in  man's  heart,  shrines,  both 
meaning  and  value.  Hence  the  whole  universe  articulates 
God's  joy  :  — 

Above,  birds  fly  in  merry  flocks,  the  lark 
Soars  up  and  up,  shivering  for  very  joy ; 
Afar  the   ocean  sleeps ;   white  fishing  gulls 
Flit  where  the  strand  is  purple  with  its  tribe 
Of  nested  limpets ;  savage  creatures  seek 
Their  loves  in  wood  and  plain — and  God  renews 
His  ancient  rapture. 

Browning  sees  an  infinite  meaning  in  natural  facts. 
Man  is  the  crown  of  nature,  and  nature  receives  its 
interpretation  from  man.  Nature  is  the  garment  of  God  ; 
God  is  the  soul  of  the  cosmos. 

(6)  Matthew  Arnold's,  or  the  questioner's  joy  in  nature. 
Wordsworth  regards  nature  as  a  benign  mother. 
There  is  no  hint  in  his  poems  of  nature's  cruelty.  But 
Arnold  does  see  the  pain  of  nature.  Wordsworth's 
influence  on  Arnold  is  considerable,  nevertheless  the 
latter's  treatment  of  nature  differs  much  from  his 
master's.  This  difference  is  well  illustrated  in  his  poem 
"  Resignation."  With  the  older  poet,  the  earth  and  all 
things  seemed  to  rejoice;  with  the  younger  poet,  "the 
mute  turf,"  "  the  solemn  hills,"  "  this  stream  which  falls 
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incessantly,"  "the  strange-scrawl 'd  rocks,"  "the  lonely 
sky  "— 

Seem    to    bear    rather  than    rejoice. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  put  it  better  than  to  say  that 
Wordsworth  interprets,  while  Arnold  interrogates.  The 
interrogatory  approach  to  nature  is  a  feature  of  modern 
poetry.  It  has  arisen  in  response  to  the  analytical 
tendency  in  the  thought  of  the  Victorian  age.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say  of  modern  poets  that  they  first 
ask  questions,  and  then  essay  an  interpretation.  Arnold's 
poem,  "Self-dependence,"  illustrates  this  very  well  :— - 

From  the   intense,    clear,    star-sown   vault   of   heaven, 
Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way, 
In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer  : 
"Would'st  thou  be  as  these  are?    Live  as  they?" 

The  answer  that  Arnold  receives  from  nature  brings 
him  peace  rather  than  joy. 

Calm  soul  of  things  !  make  it  mine 

To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 

Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar. 

(7)  Swinburne'Sj  or  the  gipsy' 's  joy  in  nature. 

Swinburne  voices  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  liberty.  In 
his  nature-poetry  he  feels  the  intoxication  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  open  country.  He  sings  of  life  and  nature  reveal- 
ing health  and  vigour.  He  hates  and  protests  against 
decay  and  death.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  frankly  pagan. 
His  S<M  verses  echo  the  rushing  of  the  east  wind,  and 
the  voices  of  the  breakers  pulling  down  the  crumbling 
coast.  1 1 1-  loves  the  seas  and  the  winds  as  the  symbols 
of  unchained  freedom  :  — 

Forth,   with  tin-  rain  in  our  hair 

And  the  salt  sweet  foam  in  our  lips; 
In   tl>.    t.-.-th  of  the  hard  glad  weather, 

In  the  blown  wet  face  of  the  sea. 

The  blood  of  the  gipsy  beats  in  his  veins,  the  lawless 
spirit  nt  tin-  -i|)s\  moved  iii  Ins  poems,  and  to  him  nature 
lik<  himself  is  a  rebel. 
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(8)  George  Meredith's,  or  the  scientific  idealist's  joy  in 
nature. 

\Ve  have  referred  to  the  artless  and  limpid  nature- 
poetry  of  Herrick ;  we  have  glanced  at  the  visionary  and 
mystical  treatment  of  nature  in  Blake's  poetical  writings; 
we  lingered  a  bit  longer  over  the  lofty  passages  of 
Wordsworth  at  his  best,  rich  with  the  great  seer's  lofty 
intuitions;  we  stayed  a  moment  with  Tennyson  weaving 
his  magic  pictures  of  nature  in  garden  and  lawn  ;  we 
made  a  passing  call  on  Browning  as  he  joyfully  placed 
nature  as  a  garment,  fold  on  fold,  to  beautify  the  infinite 
spirit  of  God;  we  spoke  briefly  of  Arnold  shaping  his 
nature  verses  in  the  form  of  a  catechism  ;  and  we  just 
dropped  an  observation  or  two  in  passing  in  relation 
to  that  gipsy-blooded  poet  Swinburne,  who  soothed  his 
fierce  passion  for  revolt  in  wild  strain  dedicated  to  ocean's 
wild  waves  and  earth's  restless  storms. 

We  now  turn  to  George  Meredith,  who,  like  the  heir 
of  many  converging  and  descending  lines,  seems  as  a 
poet  to  have  received  and  summed  up  in  himself  much 
of  what  was  best  in  the  immediate  past.  Like  Herrick, 
he  evinces  a  child's  joy  in  the  mown  hay  ;  like  Blake  and 
Wordsworth,  he  is  not  oblivious  of  the  deep  spirituality 
of  the  universe;  like  Tennyson,  he  does  not  miss  the 
vanishing  beauty  of  orchard  and  meadow  ;  like  Browning, 
he  feels  the  infinite  behind  every  vernal  bush ;  like 
Matthew  Arnold,  he  questions  and  is  not  quite  satisfied ; 
and,  like  Swinburne,  he  knows  the  intoxication  of 
nature's  wild  spirit. 

Meredith  was  steeped  in  the  science  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  versed  in  all  the  negations  of  an  age  of 
doubt.  But  he  feels  unadulterated  joy  in  the  beauty  and 
vitality  of  the  earth.  He  tries  to  catch  hold  of  the 
familiar  spirit  that  haunts  the  place  and  the  hour.  In 
the  following  lines,  for  instance,  he  comprehends  the 
spirit  of  nature  falling  asleep  in  the  twilight  :  — 

Deeper  the  stillness  hangs  on  every  nation ; 
Calmer  the  silence  follows  every  call. 
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Meredith  weaves  the  varying  moods  of  nature  with  the 
fancies  and  emotions  of  the  lover.  It  is  true  that  he  here 
somewhat  drifts  away  from  the  high  standard  of  Shake- 
speare and  WnnKworth.  and  falls  into  the  trap  of  the 
"pathetic  fallacy."  Hut  he  does  it  with  such  exquisite 
art  that  we  forgive  the  fault. 

The  poet  is  watching  the  dawn  on  a  day  before  his 
beloved  had  given  him  her  heart  and  hand,  and  he  sings  : 

Thicker  crowd  the  shades  as  the  grave  East  deepens 
Glowing,  and  with  crimson  a  long  cloud  swells. 

Maiden  still  the  morn  is ;  and  strange  she  is,  and  secret ; 
Strange  her  eyes;  her  cheeks  are  cold  as  cold  sea  shells. 

Observe  the  inebriating  beauty  of  the  last  two  lines, 
and  so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  love  and  mystery  in  the 
dawn.  Meredith  sings  of  the  joy  of  primroses,  and  of 
the  "  golden  sheaf."  Nature  dominates  his  poetry.  He 
excels  in  conveying  the  spirit  hidden  in  things,  the 
ghost  of  the  dell,  the  mood  of  the  twilight.  It  is  this 
that  lends  enchantment  to  his  numbers,  and  gives  in- 
toxicating effect  to  his  verses.  They  make  one  drunk 
as  with  new  wine.  Take  the  lines  to  the  nightingales 
answering  one  another  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  :  — 

There   chimed   a   bubbled    underbrew 
With  witch-wild  spray  of  vocal  dew. 

Meredith  teaches  that  inspiration  and  strength  come 
from  contact  and  sympathy  with  the  moods  of  nature. 
The  earth  is  his  Imin-  mother.  Leave  the  town,  so  he 
teaches,  where  all  is  war  and  rapine,  and  enter  the  fields 
and  woods  to  drink  health. 

Leave  the  uproar  :  at  a  leap 

Thou  shalt  strike  a  woodland  path, 

Enter  silence,   not  of  sleep, 

Under  shadows,  not  of  wrath  ; 

Breath   whi.-h   is  the  Spirit's  bath, 

In  the  old  beginnings  find. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  with  a  plr.i  tOr  closer  and  more 

intimatr   fHlnwship   with   nature;   with    winds  and   rains 
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and  sunshine;  with  vast  spaces  of  moor  and  sky;  with 
dandelion  fields  and  butter-cup  meadows.  Maiden  and 
strange  is  the  face  of  the  country  in  its  ever-changing 
moods.  Many  are  the  secrets  of  the  blue  sky ;  wanton 
and  health-restoring  are  the  rain-storms  and  storm- 
clouds. 

The  town  destroys,  the  country  makes  alive.  There 
is  treachery  and  blasphemy  in  the  siren  voices  of  Picca- 
dilly ;  there  is  devotion  and  prayer  on  wind-swept 
downs.  Seek  the  companionship  of  nature;  learn  her 
secrets.  Her  breast  is  full  of  mystery,  but  it  is  the  mys- 
tery of  joy. 

Break,   break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


THE   LANDING    OF   THE   CALF. 

My  Rev.  ARTHI  R  \V.  Fox,  M.A. 

C  1 1(  )l  'LI )  the  adventurous  Saxon  cross  Galway  Bay  to 
the  Aran  Isles,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  new  world, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  in  a  world  novel  to 
him  in  its  unwonted  antiquity.  He  might  be  in  a  foreign 
land ;  in  certain  parts  of  the  islands  he  will  hear  no  other 
language  but  the  ancient  Irish  tongue.  The  very  people 
themselves  differ  from  all  others  :  though  primitive  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
stately  courtesy  seldom  found  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
more  favoured  climes.  The  islands  are  three  in  number. 
The  largest  lying  furthest  to  the  north-west  is  known  as 
A  ran  more,  parted  from  Innishmaan,  or  "  the  Middle 
Isle,"  by  St.  Gregory's  Channel.  Further  still  to  the 
south-east  lies  Inishere,  or  "  South  Island,"  facing  tilt- 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  Moheron  the  mainland.  The  sur- 
face of  the  three  is  similar  :  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
plateaus  of  gray  limestone  rock  rising  in  steep  cliffs 
towards  the  south  and  sloping  gradually  down  into  small 
patches  of  cultivated  soil  to  the  north.  In  spite  of  the 
prevailing  barrenness  fine  cattle  are  reared  on  each  of  the 
islands,  which  find  their  food  for  the  most  part  in  belts 
of  green  rich  grass  parting  the  bare  rocks  from  one 
another.  So  precious  is  a  bit  of  meadow,  that  it  may  be 
seen  walled  round  on  some  flat  surface  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  washing  it  away.  Great  sandbanks  stretch 
out  far  into  the  north-eastern  sea,  which  cover  the  ruins 
of  more  than  one  primitive  church  and  a  multitude  of  un- 
named saints.  Aranmore  contains  what  may  be  called 
the  capital  in  the  village  of  Kilronan,  which  alone  ha 
good  harbour  and  sufficiently  useful  quay  and  ware- 
houses. It  overlooks  the  picturesque  little  Bay  of 
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Killeany,  called  after  the  saint  of  that  name,  and  its 
main  street  lies  along  the  one  completed  road  westward. 

At  Kilronan  the  periodical  fairs  are  held,  because 
from  this  port  alone  can  the  cattle  be  shipped  off  to 
Galway,  and  thence  to  Liverpool. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  staying  at  the  nobly 
named  "  Atlantic  Hotel,"  when  the  customary  spring 
fair  was  being  held.  Like  some  other  hostelries,  this 
tiny  inn  has  nothing  august  but  its  name  :  those  who 
sojourn  in  it  must  learn  to  put  up  with  some  minor  in- 
conveniences of  the  inanimate  kind.  The  best  of  the 
cattle  are  reared  in  the  smaller  islands :  hence  their 
owners  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  conveying 
their  beasts  in  safety  and  good  condition  to  Aranmore. 
The  channels  between  the  islands  are  deep  and  vexed  by 
strong  currents,  while  the  distance  from  Inishere  to  Kil- 
ronan is  considerable.  Almost  the  only  kind  of  boat  in 
use  is  a  direct  survival  from  an  ancestry  of  many  cen- 
turies. These  primitive  structures  are  known  as 
"  coraghs"  :  they  are  built  upon  a  frame,  covered  with 
canvas  (which  takes  the  place  of  the  skins  of  an  older 
day),  and  usually  lined  with  matchwood.  They  are  so 
light  that  two  or  at  most  three  men  can  easily  carry 
them  up  from  the  beach  to  be  set  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
They  are  propelled  by  long  slender  oars  working  on  pin- 
rowlocks,  though  the  pins  consist  of  tough  twigs  of 
wood,  and  are  innocent  of  any  kind  of  rudder.  The  bow 
is  pointed,  and  the  stern  usually  though  not  always  flat- 
topped.  The  coragh  goes  over  the  waves  instead  of  cut- 
ting them  like  an  ordinary  boat  with  a  keel  :  on  the 
whole  it  affords  a  safe  and  pleasant  means  of  conveyance 
in  calm  weather.  The  problem  before  the  cattle-breeders 
is  how  to  use  them  to  bring  over  their  beasts  from  one 
island  to  the  other. 

Unhappily  I  arrived  at  Kilronan  too  late  to  see  the 
incoming  of  the  larger  cattle,  whose  restless  legs  would 
be  apt  to  make  holes  in  the  bottom  of  any  coragh. 
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Hence  their  owners  follow  the  custom  of  fastening  a 
rope  to  their  horns,  of  sitting  firmly  in  the  slender  boat, 
plying  the  long  oars  with  a  right  good  will,  and  swim- 
ming their  unwilling  kine  behind  them.  That  seems 
a  hard  fate  tor  the  co\\s  and  bullocks  :  but  a  few  hours' 
rest  on  shore  appears  sufficient  to  revive  them  and  to 
render  them  quite  fit  for  sale.  I  should  have  liked  to 
see  a  cow  shaking  itself  after  its  involuntary  bath  in  the 
salt  \\ater;  hut  all  of  the  larger  beasts  had  arrived  by 
the  time  that  the  little  steamer  put  into  Kilnman  Har- 
bour. They  had  found  temporary  shelter,  and  were 
giving  vent  to  their  agitated  feelings  in  a  mingled 
tumult  of  stentorian  bellowings  and  half-smothered 
low  ings,  pleasantly  varied  by  the  alternate  bagpipes  and 
trombones  of  many  pigs.  These  too  had  had  their 
transit,  and  after  their  kind  were  relieving  their  continual 
sense  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  man  with  an  inarticulate 
eloquence  well  worthy  of  the  theme. 

The  evening  before  the  fair  was  one  of  marvellous 
beauty.  Tranquil  peace  brooded  over  the  calm  waters  of 
the  broad  deep.  Far  over  Galwav  Hay  the  distant 
mountains  melted  into  a  faint  blue,  crowned  at  their 
summits  with  a  rosy  flush.  The  wavelets  rippled  in 
flashes  of  purple  and  gold,  splashed  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  da//ling  radiance.  The  dingy  warehouses, 
tin-  stiff  pier,  the  quiet  village  and  the  harbour  glowed 
with  a  ruddy  hue,  while  the  desolate  hills  behind,  rising 
up  to  St.  Heanan's  tiny  ruined  oratorv,  were  fired  with 
a  deeper  rose.  The  tide  glided  over  the  seaweed-covered 
n»cks  ,-md  smooth  beach,  breaking  in  purple  ripples  and 
golden  foam.  A  little  companv  gathered  upon  the 
shorr  to  watch  for  the  incoming  of  a  far-off  roragh. 
which  could  just  be  seen  rounding  Strau  Island,  with 
its  sm»\\y  lighthouse  gleaming-  like  a  point  of  light. 
Amongst  them  \\as  a  hale-looking  and  handsome  old 
man,  perfectly  erect  and  with  tin.-  shoulders.  He  \\as 
<  KarK  a  person  of  some  \\eiglu  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  his  companions  listened  to  him  with  evident  respect. 
Until  I  joined  them  they  were  talking  gaily  in  Irish, 
and  the  ringing  shouts  of  laughter  betrayed  the  utterance 
of  many  a  pleasant  jest.  The  Irish  peasant,  who  has 
little  to  make  him  laugh,  is  usually  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  in  the  world. 

The  old  man  turned  to  me  with  a  stately  salutation, 
and  began  to  speak  with  that  measured  English  which 
vainly  endeavours  to  express  the  more  metaphorical 
Gaelic.  He  confided  to  me  that  in  a  few  days  he  was 
going  to  London.  Seeing  my  astonishment,  he  asked 
with  apparent  irrelevancy,  "  What  age  might  I  be,  do 
you  think?"  I  hazarded  a  wholly  inadequate  conjec- 
ture of  nearly  twenty  years  too  few.  With  a  merry 
smile  he  returned,  "I'm  fourscore  and  four,  and  what 
for  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  London?"  "On  busi- 
ness, I  suppose,"  was  my  cautious  answer,  and  instan- 
taneously my  mind  formed  a  picture  of  this  rare  example 
of  an  older  w^orld  in  the  bustling  haste  of  the  great  city. 
"  By  gob,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  get  my  stomach  renovated." 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  "  fourscore  years  were  too 
late  a  week"  for  any  possible  success  in  such  a  process. 
I  went  on  to  hint  as  delicately  as  I  could  that  "  at  his 
age  he  had  hardly  any  right  to  have  a  stomach  to  be 
renovated,"  and  ended  by  wishing  him  "the  best  of 
good  luck  for  his  journey."  He  thanked  me  writh  the 
graciousness  of  a  king  to  a  flattering  courtier.  Then  he 
told  me  that  once  he  had  been  grave-digger  in  the  island, 
that  upon  one  occasion  he  had  come  upon  the  bones  of 
a  previous  interment.  He  assured  me  that  the  tibice— 
he  did  not  call  them  by  that  name — were  at  least  three 
feet  long,  wherefrom  he  not  unnaturally  concluded  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  some  "  giant  of  the  ould 
days."  I  did  not  question  his  story ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  I  did  not  see  the  bones,  and  in  consequence 
entertained  heterodox  opinions  about  them. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  finished  his  story,   I  could 
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hear  the  regular  dip  of  the  oars  and  the  merry  shouts 
of  those  in  the  coragh.  The  beach  is  ragged  at  the  point 
where  it  was  going  to  land,  consisting  of  stretches  of  flat 
rough  rock  parted  by  ribbons  of  golden  sand.  The 
tide-  was  still  stealing  in,  tranquilly  breaking  over  olive- 
green  seaweed,  shot  with  patches  of  vivid  green.  Hut 
the  point  had  its  clangers  for  the  coragh,  which  might 
easily  have  landed  upon  a  sharp  piece  of  projecting 
rock.  The  oarsman  guided  it  with  great  dexterity,  now 
and  then  following  the  eager  directions  of  the  old  man. 
The  moment  that  they  reached  the  shallow  water  they 
clambered  swiftlv  out  and  began  to  push  their  bark 
along  the  sand,  until  it  was  safely  beached.  I  had  often 
\\ondered  hmv  manv  a  coragh  could  carry  with  safety. 
This  one  was  large  of  its  kind;  yet  the  number  of  its 
••nger.s  \\as  remarkable.  There  were  four  boatmen, 
three  or  four  old  women,  several  children,  and  two  men. 
Added  to  these  at  the  bottom  nearest  to  the  stern  were 
two  dark-looking  sacks  carefully  tied  up  and  evidently 
carrying  something  of  great  importan 

The  human  passengers  climbed  easily  out  of  the  slen- 
der craft,  taking  especial  care  not  to  set  their  feet  upon 
either  of  the  b,  The  old  man  on  the  shore  had  a 

kindlv  word  for  each  of  them,  and  said  something  in 
Irish,  accompanied  by  a  merrv  twinkle  of  his  eye,  which 
brought  smiles  in  the  faces  "f  the  women.  They  in- 
dulged  in  a  few  moments  of  plavful  conversation,  accom- 
panied b\  streams  of  laughter:  but,  like  the  youth  in 
"  Excelsior,"  lh«-\  spoke  in  "an  unknown  tongue/'  SO 
that  I  \\as  not  able  to  take  mv  share  of  the  fun.  The 

bags  were  still  left  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  I  won- 
dered Breath-  \\hat  thev  contained.  Could  they  be  filled 
with  thai  fairy  treasure,  such  as  used  to  be  found  in 
these  islands,  \\hich  bad  the  undesirable  habit  of  turning 
into  bones  in  the  morning?  I  asked  mv  old  friend  with 
the  dilapidated  sinmach  \\bat  was  inside  them.  With 
an  oracular  shake  of  his  head,  and  in  unconscious  antici- 
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pation  of  a  famous  statesman,  he  murmured,  "  Wait  and 
see,  your  honour!"  Though  disconcerted  by  his 
answer,  I  was  fain  to  follow  his  advice.  Suddenly  I 
started ;  for  before  my  eyes  the  sacks  began  to  move  like 
the  dismembered  fragments  of  a  skinned  eel.  I  was 
more  profoundly  puzzled  than  before,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  if  the  boatmen  had  caught  a  leprechaun,  and 
were  keeping  him  fast  until  he  betrayed  to  them  the 
secret  .of  some  hidden  treasure. 

I  did  not  venture  to  hint  this  surmise  to  my  old  friend, 
lest  it  should  make  further  inroads  upon  his  disordered 
stomach,  since  it  was  evening  and  the  time  was  fast  ap- 
proaching when  fairies  have  power  to  do  mischief.  My 
landlady  had  desired  me  to  keep  my  bedroom  window 
shut  during  the  night  for  fear  of  the  entrance  of  the  fairy 
folk.  She  was  only  contented  with  my  refusal  when  I 
hinted  to  her  that  I  belonged  to  the  red-haired  order, 
and  so  could  not  be  harmed  by  these  visitants  of  the 
night.  The  old  man  might  have  been  haunted  by  simi- 
lar fears,  and  he  was  not  red-haired  !  At  last  two  of  the 
boatmen  lifted  up  one  of  the  bags  gently,  when  it  strug- 
gled violently  in  their  hands.  Thev  kept  their  hold 
firmly,  and  laid  it  carefully  down  upon  a  stretch  of  sand. 
It  still  moved  uneasily,  and  might  have  been  a  leprechaun 
after  all.  But  when  they  began  to  untie  the  string  I 
was  confident  that  it  could  not  be  anything  of  that  kind. 
They  whispered  to  the  agitated  bag  words  of  soothing 
Irish,  punctuated  by  deep  gutturals.  In  a  moment  a 
head  appeared,  then  a  chest,  then  a  back,  then  four  legs, 
finally  a  tail,  and  "  it  came  out  a  calf"  !  "  Was  I  not 
telling  your  honour,  that  you  would  see  wid  your  own 
eyes?"  asked  my  old  friend  with  the  defective  interior. 
His  remark  had  an  air  of  superfluity  in  it,  as  I  could  not 
have  seen  with  any  other  eyes  but  my  own.  "  Yes,"  I 
answered  quietly;  "It's  an  excellent  plan."  Similarly 
the  other  bag  was  opened  and  another  calf  came  to 
light ;  whereupon  two  of  the  boatmen  lifted  the  coragh 
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on  to  their  heads  and  carried  it  ofT  beyond  the  tidemark, 
leaving  it  to  drv  in  the  niorro\\  's  sun. 

My  this  ingenious  if  uncomfortable  contrivance  a  large 
number  of  calves  was  brought  to  the  fair;  by  this  simple 
means  their  frolicsome  gambols,  which  might  have 
proved  disastrous  to  the  coragh,  were  safely  checked. 
The  calves,  which  I  had  seen,  so  to  speak,  unfrocked,  did 
not  take  long  in  recover  their  wonted  spirits.  The  first 
of  them  in  step  on  the  beach,  though  of  the  red  and 
\\hite  sort,  had  a  curious  black  circle  on  its 
\Vith  its  comrade  in  distress  it  was  driven 
off  to  St.  Ronan's  sacred  enclosure  or  "aharla," 
to  rest  for  the  night,  to  take  its  place  along 
the  dusty  street  and  to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  morn- 
I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  inn,  rejoiced  to  have 
seen  something  quite  novel  to  me  and  rarely  to  be  wit- 
nessed save  amongst  these  western  islands,  \ight  fell 
quickly  down  :  the  confused  noise  of  co\\s  and  pigs  sank 
into  silence.  The  stars  came  out  in  silver  splendour, 
the  moon  rode  along  amber  clouds  chasing  one  another 
over  i he  deep  blue  of  the  darkling  vault.  Silence  settled 
on  the  scene,  broken  only  by  the  ceaseless  murmur  of 
many  waters  and  the  faint  sighing  of  the  evening 
bree/e.  In  this  wav  the  calf  was  landed,  and  I  sank  to 
sleep. 


MILITARY   IDEALS    OF   THE   PAST  :    THE 
ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 

B     E.  E.  MINTON. 


X  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  entered  Jerusalem  as 
conqueror  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century, 
he  found  an  hospitium,  or  house  of  entertainment  for 
the  relief  of  poor  pilgrims,  which  had  been  founded  by 
some  Italian  merchants  of  Amalfi.  This  hospice,  or 
hospitium,  with  its  infirmarium  for  the  sick,  was  served 
by  Benedictine  monks.  Godfrey  visited  the  head  of  this 
society,  Gerard,  and  found  him  and  his  brethren  living 
on  bran  and  the  coarsest  flour  ;  whilst  the  best  was 
reserved  for  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  taken  there 
during  the  siege. 

Godfrey  endowed  the  hospital,  which  already  \\as 
named  as  that  of  St.  John,  with  lands  in  Brabant,  and 
established  it  in  wealth  and  dignity.  Gerard  is  counted 
as  first  of  the  Grand  Masters.  He  drew  up  rules  and 
statutes,  and  prescribed  the  dress  of  the  brethren  and 
sisters,  the  sisters  of  the  order  having  charge  of  the 
similar  refuge  for  poor  female  pilgrims.  It  is  one  of  the 
curious  facts,  that  pilgrimages,  with  all  the  perils  and 
difficulties  attending  them,  were  made  by  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  were  not  confined  to  men,  but  women  and  children 
formed  a  part  of  many  a  band  of  pilgrims.1  The  dress 
for  both  brethren  and  sisters  was  the  black  robe  with  a 
cross  of  eight  points  in  white  linen.  This  is  the  well- 
known  Maltese  Cross,  which  for  centuries  led  the  finest 
body  of  knights  in  Europe  to  battle.  A  magnificent 
church  was  built  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  soon  after  the  first  constitution  of  the  order  it 
received  grants  of  lordships  and  manors  in  all  parts  of 

1.  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath  had  been  three  times  to  Jerusalem. 
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Europe,  and  set  up  hospitals  in  Provence,  at  Seville, 
Taranto,  Messina,  and  other  places,  especially  in  maritime 
towns. 

In  1118  Gerard  died,  and  the  next  Grand  Master, 
Raymond  du  Puy,  converted  the  hospital  of  St.  John 
from  a  college  of  priests  and  laymen,  together  with  the 
sisters  given  over  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy  into  a 
great  military  order,  adding  to  the  obligation  of  good 
deeds  that  of  defending  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  arms. 
An  order  of  soldier  monks  which  survived  the  changes 
and  revolutions  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  sank  to  view, 
and  constituted  a  wealthy  and  formidable  military  force 
from  the  period  of  the  First  Crusade  to  that  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  of  conquest. 

To  Raymond  du  Puy,  the  second  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order,  therefore,  belongs  the  honour  in  making  this 
momentous  change.  "  He  gave  back  to  the  brethren,"  it 
was  said,  "the  arms  which  they  had  quitted,  for  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  knights  who  had  retired 
from  the  world  to  devote  themselves  to  religion  and  works 
of  mercy." 

The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  ;  or  briefly,  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  or 
more  briefly,  the  Hospitallers,  and  later,  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  later  still,  Knights  of  Malta,  became  immensely 
popular  throughout  Europe,  and  the  ranks  were  supplied 
from  the  cadets  of  the  noblest  families.  But  the  Order 
never  ceased  to  be  a  nursing  brotherhood.  In  the  most 
strenuous  time  of  warfare  that  side  of  its  work  was  never 
neglected.  Their  history  shows  that  the  Chapters  were 
largely  occupied  in  the  founding  of  hospitals.  The  large 
revenues  which  the  Order  in  time  came  to  possess  enabled 
them  to  obtain  the  best  surgeons  and  physicians. 

What  can  have  been  the  reasons  for  this  great  step  by 
Rawnond  du  Puy?  What  but  some  imperative  neces- 
sity ?  One  of  the  first  needs  would  be,  the  protection  of 
the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  return  to  the  port  of 
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departure  when  the  object  of  their  toils  was  attained. 
The  country  outside  the  cities  of  the  East  was  never  free 
for  long  from  the  stealthy  prowler  of  the  desert.  It  was 
in  vain  to  house  and  aid  the  pilgrim  in  Jerusalem,  when 
he  might  be  robbed  and  murdered  on  his  journey  to  the 
coast.  And  the  little  groups  of  pilgrims  felt  themselves 
safe  in  the  convoy  of  a  knight  and  his  half-dozen  men-at- 
arms  as  they  journeyed  on  foot  to  Jaffa  or  Acre.  They 
returned  home  with  grateful  stories  of  the  help,  succour 
and  protection  they  had  received  so  unstintedly  from  the 
soldier  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  John's  Hospital  of 
Jerusalem.  Further,  Du  Puy  recognised  that  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  might  not  be  able  to  maintain  its 
power  when  the  crusading  furore  should  have  declined, 
whereas  the  work  of  the  Order  was  of  continuous 
necessity.  In  a  land  where  they  might  at  any  time 
encounter  a  merciless,  or  at  least  a  detested,  enemy,  the 
necessity  of  bearing  arms  became  evident,  and  the 
devoted  men  who  began  as  the  poor  brothers  of  St.  John 
were  justified  in  assuming  the  panoply  of  war  as  Knights 
of  the  Hospital.  The  Order  was  strengthened  by 
immunities  and  privileges  granted  partly  by  the  Latin 
Kings  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  greater  part  by  the  Popes. 
The  Hospitallers,  on  the  ground  of  their  self -sacrificing 
labours  to  feed  and  protect  the  poor,  were  freed  from 
tithe,  or  giving  heed  to  interdicts  which  were  laid  upon 
the  country,  nor  had  any  prelate  power  to  pass  sentence 
of  excommunication  upon  one  of  them.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  clergy  complaining  that  the  Knights 
of  the  Hospital,  not  content  with  the  immunities  secured 
to  themselves,  gave  shelter  to  persons  lying  under 
sentence  of  excommunication.  In  other  words,  a  society 
was  called  into  existence  in  which  the  discipline  of  the 
knight  was  united  with  that  of  the  monk ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  fraternity  cut  off  from  the  pleasures  and 
luxuries  of  the  world  could  not  fail  to  become  a  formidable 
power. 
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But  if  the  Hospitallers  had  thus  their  feuds  with  the 
clergy,  they  had  feuds  still  more  bitter  with  the  rival 
Order  of  the  Templars.  This  Order  was  founded  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Order  of  St.  John,  but  \\as  a  solely 
military  order,  claiming  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
Christian  luirope  as  the  guardians  of  the  Holy  Places. 
There  are  some  other  smaller  Orders  founded  later,  as  the 
Spanish  Order  of  St.  James;  but  the  two  great  Orders  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  were  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  the  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine.  The 
history  of  that  kingdom  is  the  history  of  the  Knights 
Templar  and  Hospitaller.  The  rise  of  these  two  Orders, 
and  the  growing  fame  of  their  achievements  in  arms 
against  the  Turks  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fires  of  religious 
which  burned  throughout  Christendom.  Nobles 
who  could  not  go  to  fight  the  Moslem  gave  liberally  to 
both  in  treasure  and  lands.  In  two  generations  both 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  had  become  very  \\ealthv  and 
extensive  landowners.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  Order  was  suppressed  by  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope, 
the  Templars  alone  possessed  7,000  manors  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  Italy  and  Bohemia.  So  long  as  the 
mania  of  the  Crusades  lasted  the  treasures  of  the 
Christian  nations  were  freely  bestowed  upon  these 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  who  were  defending  the  sacred 
places  of  their  faith. 

The  Order  of   Knights   Hospitallers,  as  established  by 

id    Master   Du    Puy,    consisted    of   three   classes: 

knights,  priests,  and  serving  brothers.  The  first  were 
laymen,  chiefly  m  m.hlr  birth,  who  took  the  three  vo\\  s 
as  \\.-ll  as  the  pri.  sis.  of  obedience,  chastity  and  poverty. 
Wealthy  and  pouertul  as  the  Order  became — in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  reckoned  15,000  knights  no  mem- 
ber could  call  anything  his  o\\  n.  They  were  to  wear  the 
plainest  clothing,  and  to  be  content  with  bread  and 
The  knights  \\rre  forbidden  to  hunt  or  gamble. 
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or  resort  to  loose  company  and  secular  amusements  such 
as  dancing  and  music.     They  frequented  tournaments, 
though  this  was,  strict^  speaking,  a  breach  of  rule ;  for 
their  whole  time  was  to  be  given  to  the  service  of  God, 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  the  practice  and  use  of 
arms.     Though  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  recruited 
from  the  proudest  houses  in   Europe,  in  an  age  when 
vows  were  professed  but  often  evaded,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  sinned  grievously,  but  kept  their  rules  of  obedi- 
ence and  chastity.    No  charges  of  immorality  were  made 
by  their  enemies  against   the    Hospitallers,   as   against 
the  rival  Order  of  the  Templars.      Though  they  were 
bound  to  poverty,  and  possessed    19,000  manors,  they 
were  not  accused  of  avarice  :   in  the  decay  of  monastic 
virtue  and  the  decline  of  chivalry  they  seemed  to  have 
preserved  much  of  the  purity  of  their  original  institution. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this.     Probably  the  lives 
of-- the  knights  may  have  been  purified  and  disciplined 
by  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor,  to  whose  service  they 
were  vowed.      The  constant    practice    of   arms    in    the 
presence  of  a  dangerous  enemy    preserved    them    from 
luxury  and  effeminacy.     It  may  be  affirmed  with  more 
confidence  that  the  constitution  of  the  Order,  which  made 
every  knight  personally  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  glory,  kept  them  from  the  enervating  influence  of 
passive  obedience.     For  though  obedience  was  its  rule, 
the     constitution    of    the     Order    was   democratic  :    the 
supreme  authority  was  in  the  Chapter,   in  which  each 
knight  had  a  vote,  the  Grand  Master  only  two.       The 
Grand  Master  was  elected  by  the  knights. 

The  knights  of  St.  John  were  distinguished  by  a  red 
surcoat  worn  over  the  armour,  with  the  eight  pointed 
cross.  The  priests  were  to  serve  in  the  churches  of  the 
Order.  As  every  Priory,  commandery,  and  manor  house 
of  the  Hospitallers  had  its  church  or  chapel,  there  were 
many  priests  required.  Of  the  third  class,  the  serving 
brethren,  there  were  in  the  later  period,  many  of  noble 
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birth.  These  latter  being  squires  to  the  knights,  and 
eventually  becoming  knights  themselves.  The  society 
\\as  divided  into  seven  langues — or  tongues— Pro- 
vence, Auvergne,  France,  Anjou,  Italy,  England,  Ger- 
manv,  Austria  and  Bohemia.  Each  lange  had  a 
grand  prior;  and  under  him  were  established  districts 
known  as  preceptories  and  commanderies  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  estates  and  collection  of  rents,  super- 
vision of  hospitals  and  other  charities  of  the  Order. 

The  militarv  force  of  the  brotherhood  was  to  be  used 
only  against  the  Mohamedans.  The  brethren  were 
never  to  engage  in  wars  between  Christian  princes.  As 
long  as  there  \\ere  Mohamedan  foes  to  be  warred  against 
in  East,  or  in  West,  they  remained  true  to  their  voca- 
tion. 

The  Priory  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  was  at  Clerkenwell,  London.  The  south  gate 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  Priory,  with  some  portions  of 
the  church,  including  the  crypt.  The  gate  is  a  verv 
commodious  and  substantial  building,  and  has  served 
many  purposes  since  the  destruction  of  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  extensive  domain  of  the  Priory. 

It  now  is  most  appropriately  occupied  by  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  resuscitated  Order  of  the 
brethren  of  Gerard  of  the  nth  ceniury.  still  doing  the 
work  of  its  tirst  members  and  founders. 

l>ut  to  retrace  the  story  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at 
itx  -<>u ice.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  \v«-is  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  The  two  great  Orders, 
Templars  , and  Hospitallers,  whose  military  prowess  \\as 
irength  of  the  little  State,  planted  by  religious  zeal 
in  an  alien  soil,  were  at  enmity  with  each  oilier,  and  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles  were  against  both.  So  the 
•lorn  which  had  cost  so  much  bloodshed  and  suffering 
to  found,  tottered  and  fell.  The  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
continued  to  hold  some  fortified  places,  especially  Acre, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Hospitallers.  They  held 
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Acre  fora  hundred  years  (A.D.  1292).  After  a  terrible 
siege  this  last  stronghold  of  the  Christians  fell  to  the 
Turks.  Seven  Knight  Hospitallers,  the  last  remnant  of 
the  magnificent  Order  who  had  fought  so  well  against 
famine,  pestilence  and  foe,  sailed  to  Cyprus.  There,  re- 
inforced by  the  members  of  the  Order  from  Europe,  they 
lay  quiet  maturing  their  plans  for  fourteen  years. 

Their  unswerving  aim  was  to  oppose  the  spread  of 
Islam  and  the  increase  of  Turkish  power.  In  1208  they 
took  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  they  held  for  two  cen- 
turies in  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  Turks,  setting 
an  example  of  valour  to  Christendom,  and  receiving 
volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  strong  fortifi- 
cations and  castles  are  the  chief  sights  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes  at  the  present  day.  In  1522  the  Sultan  Solyman 
gathered  all  his  forces  together,  and  again  the  Hospi- 
tallers, now  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  sustained  a  siege. 
For  five  months  they  held  out  against  overwhelming 
force.  The  few  knights  who  survived  sailed  to  Crete 
with  4,000  soldiers  and  others  from  Rhodes.  They  hoped 
for  assistance  from  the  European  Powers  to  retake  the 
island.  But  the  age  of  the  Crusades  was  past.  That 
assistance  was  not  forthcoming,  but  they  accepted,  from 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  island  of  Malta,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  all  their  archives  and  relics,  in  1530. 
Henceforth  known  as  Knights  of  Malta,  they  continued 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  to  fight  Turk, 
Algerine  and  Moor  in  the  Mediterranean.  Charles  the 
Fifth  gave  them  Malta  to  be  an  outpost  against  Turkey 
and  the  domination  of  the  great  Moslem  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  extend 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  Gibraltar.  Italy  itself  being 
menaced  by  Turkey  for  a  century  after  the  fall  of  Rhodes 
in  1522.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Malta  in  1565,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  each  of  which 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  took  part,  the  history  of  Europe 
might,  for  a  time,  have  been  very  different.  The  greatest 
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claim  of  these  glorious  old  fellows  is  that  they  fought  and 
kept  at  bay  the  fell  power  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe. 
In  a  word,  they  faced  the  Eastern  Question  in  the  only 
proper  way.  Had  they  been  supported  by  the  nominally 
Christian  Powers  of  the  West,  Europe  would  have  been 
spared  the  responsibility  for  the  Armenian,  Syrian  and 
Greek  massacres. 

When  the  military  orders  were  so  much  detested  by 
kings,  nobles  and  clergy,  as  the  acquiescence  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Templars  on  their  part,  seems  to  show, 
how  was  it  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  escaped  ? 

The  Templars  had  now  no  holding  in  Palestine,  but 
the  Hospitallers,  established  at  Rhodes,  still  main- 
tained an  active  chivalry  against  the  Turk,  and  if  they 
had  not  much  fighting  on  land,  their  gallies  harassed  the 
Turkish  shipping,  and  they  maintained  hospitals  in 
nearly  everv  large  port. 

Although  the  Holy  Land  was  lost  to  them,  they  ad- 
hered to  the  vows  of  the  Order  :  to  serve  God  and  tight 
the  infidel.  In  a  word  :  they  continued  "  to  deliver  the 
goods." 

The  Templars  did  not  :  their  roles  having  ceased  with 
the  Crusaders  when  the  Holy  Land  fell  back  under  tin- 
Moslem  Rule. 

The  historians  \\lio  write  in  contemptuous  terms  of  the 
Crusades  and  dwell  upon  the  faults,  failures,  follies 
and  crimes  of  the  kings  and  nobles  who  led  them,  are 
compelled  to  praise  the  brave  Knights  of  St.  John  in 
their  long  continued  stnig  linst  the  barbarous 

tern  power.  We  see  them  at  Lepanto,  lighting 
under  the  changed  conditions  <>f  arms  and  warfare — in 
morions  and  breastplates  instead  of  chain  mail  and 
hauberk — with  arquebus*-  and  cannon,  instead  of  the 
knightly  axe  and  spear.  A  young  Spaniard,  Don 
Miguel  Cervantes  is  there,  who  will  write  a  hook  to  turn 
all  phantastic  knight  errantry  to  lau-hter.  When  John 
Sobirski  rouses  the  chivalry  of  P.. land  in  desp< 
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strife  with  the  Turk  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  are  there.  And  the  foul  nest  of 
pirates,  Algiers,  sending  forth  its  sea  wolves — the  terror 
of  the  Mediterranean,  has  one  implacable  foe.  The 
seven  red  gallies  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  the  knights, 
no  longer  an  armoured  cavalry,  have  adapted  themselves 
to  the  changed  conditions,  and  sweep  the  seas  in  ships  of 
war. 

But  the  years  passed  and  brought  decay  and  weak- 
ness to  the  great  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  By  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century  the  decline  had  set  in,  fore- 
shadowing the  days  when  the  once  mighty  Turk  would 
become  "  The  Sick  Man  of  Europe."  Little  now  re- 
mained to  be  done  by  the  knights  of  Malta  beyond  the 
work  of  the  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
The  rule  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  conferred  many  sub- 
stantial benefits  upon  the  Maltese,  though  no  doubt  it  is 
best  described  as  a  beneficent  despotism.  Irrespective 
of  the  direct  charities  they  maintained — hospitals  for  the 
sick,  for  women,  for  orphans,  poor  children  and  found- 
lings, gratuitous  dispensation  and  distribution  of  food, 
in  which  purposes  in  1796  they  spent  nearly  ,£13,000. 
Large  tracts  of  country  were  planted  with  trees,  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  island,  which  previously 
was  almost  treeless.  In  1614  Grand  Master  De  Vigne- 
court  constructed  an  aqueduct  for  the  citv  of  Valetta, 
another  Grand  Master  introduced  mulberry  trees  for  the 
culture  of  silk.  Scarce  one  Grand  Master  can  be  named 
who  did  not  do  something  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Malta. 

The  last  public  service  of  the  Order  was  worthy  of 
their  ancient  name.  A  most  calamitous  earthquake  oc- 
curred in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  in  the  year  1783. 
Towns  and  villages  were  overwhelmed  in  sudden  ruin. 
Misery  fell  upon  the  survivors  in  appalling  form.  The 
first  substantial  help  came  from  the  Order  of  Knights 
of  S.  John,  whose  seven  stately  gallies  rushed  swiftly 
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over  the  sea,  laden  with  food,  medicines  and  all  neces- 
saries for  the  relief  of  the  panic-stricken  multitude. 
This  was  the  last  public  service  of  the  fleet. 

In  1798  Napoleon  Buonaparte  suppressed  and  seized 
upon  the  estates  of  the  Order  in  France.  On  his  way  to 
Egypt  (where  some  other  experiences  awaited  him)  he 
stopped  at  Malta  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison.  The  Grand  Master,  Hompesch,  an  irresolute 
and  weak  man,  gave  up  without  an  attempt  at  resistance. 
f  li  is  to  be  noted  that  Hompesch  was  a  German,  and  the 
onlv  German  who  had  ever  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
Grand  Master.]  Henceforth,  the  Order  sinks  from 
public  view,  though  it  did  not  cease  to  exist,  does  exist 
in  fact  at  the  present.1  Shorn  of  its  English  estates  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Napoleon  of  its  French  estates,  it 
still  holds  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Italy.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  Rome,  and  the  Order  sends  an  ambassador  to 
Vienna.  Many  officers  in  the  Austrian  army  are 
Knights  of  Malta.  In  1815,  when  the  Allies  met  to 
readjust  the  map  of  Europe  on  the  exit  from  the  stage  of 
Napoleon,  no  attempt  was  made  to  restore  Malta  to  the 
Knights.  The  noble  work  of  the  Order  in  the  past  was 
forgotten,  and  the  desire  was  clearly  manifested  to  repress 
as  t'ar  as  possible  in  diplomacy  an  institution  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  kings  and  statesmen,  had  too  much  liberty 
and  independence.  Little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the 
propcnv  and  revenue  of  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Order. 
The  Grand  Master  at  present  is  an  Austrian  (Prince 
Thun-Hohenstein),  chiefly  supported  by  the  Grand 
Priory  of  Bohemia.  A  roll  of  knights  of  the  Roman 
branch  and  its  priories  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  exists,  but,  I  understand,  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  access  to  such  sources  of  information,  and  next 
to  nothing  is  known  in  Kn^l.md.  The  Roman  (  )rder  is 

1.     In   December,    1917,   when  the   bombardment  of    Venice    waa 
i toned,  the  invalids  and  aged  persons  were  removed  by  a  train 
sent  for  the  purpose  by  tiu    Km^M-  of  Malta.     (Daily  Papers). 
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exclusively  confined  to  Catholics,  being  precluded  by 
their  bye-laws  from  admitting  Protestants  or  other  non- 
Catholics. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  English  branch, 
which  is  soon  told,  but  omitted,  would  leave  our  tale 
incomplete.  Their  Priory  Church  in  London  at  Clerken- 
well  was  consecrated  in  1185  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  The  other  buildings  consisting  of  house  for 
the  Grand  Prior,  hospital,  and  accommodation  for 
knights  and  the  other  members  (non-military)  who  were 
engaged  in  the  manifold  occupations  of  the  Order, 
covered  a  considerable  space.  There  were  gardens  and 
orchards,  also  a  small  park,  still  known  as  St.  John's 
Wood- — long  ago  built  over.  And  here  the  English 
branch  of  the  knights  grew  and  prospered ;  and  from 
here  they  sent  abroad  to  Acre,  or  Cyprus,  or  Rhodes,  or 
Malta,  companies  and  contingents  wherever  there  was 
fighting  going  on  against  the  Moslem. 

Then  came  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  robberies  and 
confiscations,  by  an  euphemism  styled  reforms.  First  the 
monasteries  and  abbeys.  Last  of  all  came  the  Knights 
Hospitallers'  turn.  To  the  command  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  King  the  answer  of  the  Knights  was 
"  No."  Confiscation  follows  of  the  estates  of  the  Order. 
But  though  deprived  of  its  lands  the  Order  was  never 
formally  suppressed.  In  the  following  reign  of  Mary  the 
Order  received  a  new  charter,  but  without  restitution  of 
any  of  the  property,  and  therefore  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  About  the  same  time  the  Knights  had  their  hands 
full  at  Malta,  building  fortifications  and  consolidating 
their  position  in  the  island.  In  1826-7  a  commission 
instituted  by  the  French  Knights  in  1814,  \vhich  was 
aiming  at  taking  advantage  of  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence to  reconquer  Rhodes  or  some  other  island  in 
the  Levant,  suggested  the  restoration  of  the  English 
branch,  obviously  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  help  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  project.  Certain  eminent  English- 
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men,  e.g.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  already  been  affiliated 
to  the  Order  by  the  Grand  Master,  Baron  von  Hompesch. 
The  commission  now  placed  itself  in  communication  with 
the  Rev.  Sir  \Vm.  Peat  and  other  English  gentlemen. 
The  negotiations  resulted  in  articles  of  convention 
reviving  the  Hnglish  branch.  In  1834  Sir  VN'rn-  Prat. 
elected  Prior,  qualified  himself  by  taking  the  oath  de  fideli 
cuhninistrationc  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  under  the 
charter,  never  repealed,  of  Philip  and  Mary  re-establishing 
the  Order. 

For  fifty  years  this  was  all  the  official  recognition 
obtained  by  this  curious  but  interesting  revival.  Many 
minds  of  a  severely  practical  turn  can  onlv  be  amused 
at  what  seems  to  them  a  characteristic  sham-Gothic  res- 
toration of  the  Romantic  period,  recalling  Beckford's 
Fonthill  Abbev  and  the  Eglinton  tournament ! 

But  the  resuscitated  Order  of  St.  John  has  survived 
any  ridicule  of  that  kind,  and  more  than  justified  its 
existence  bv  its  great  and  growing  work  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  hospitals,  and  notablv  in  the  creation  of  the 
Ambulance  Association. 

This  work  was  recognised  in  high  quarters,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen  Alexandra)  becoming 
a  "  lady  of  justice"  in  1876,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany 
joining  the  Order  in  1883.  In  1888  Queen  Victoria 
granted  a  charter,  formally  incorporating  the  Order,  the 
headquarters  of  which  had  been  established  in  the 
ancient  gate  of  the  Priory  at  (lerkenwell.  In  1889  the 
Prince  ,,f  \Val.-x  (Kin-  Kduard  VII)  was  installed  as 
(irand  Prior. 

( )t  the  Knglish  Branch  the  Sovereign  is  the  supreme 
head  and  patron,  the  heir  to  the  throne  for  the  time 
hemg  its  (irand  Prior.  The  members  need  not  be  Pro- 
testants, though  the\  must  profess  ( 'hrist  ianit  v.  The 
work  of  the  ambulance  department  has  grown  enor- 
mouslv,  and  the  formation  <>t  classes  for  instruction  in 
"  first  aid  "  have  been  of  incalculable  service.  Among 
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other  good  works  it  supports  an  ophthalmic  hospital  at 
Jerusalem.  So  great  has  been  the  development  of  the 
work  that  the  Order  has  been  obliged  to  organise  its 
labours  under  special  committees,  as  the  St.  John  Ambu- 
lance Association,  Brigade,  Brigade  Hospital,  Brigade 
overseas,  Warehouse,  besides  two  large  hospitals,  South- 
port  and  Rouen,  necessitated  by  the  present  war. 

The  report  of  the  Chapter-General  for  each  year  of  the 
war,  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  noble  work  of  the 
Order. 

And  how  interesting  it  is  to  think  of  the  Order  re- 
covering possession  of  the  only  surviving  portion  of  the 
ancient  priory,  viz.,  the  beautiful  south  gate  at  Clerken- 
well,  in  which  the  chapter  meets. 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  story  of  an  institution 
which  arose  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century, 
appropriately  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  relief  of  suffering, 
passing  to  militant  service,  when  it  became  necessary, 
surviving  the  decline  of  the  Crusading  inspiration,  adapt- 
ing itself  to  change  and  new  conditions,  yet  continuing 
to  uphold  ideals  of  chivalric  self-sacrifice ;  we  have  seen 
this  institution  resuscitated,  and  again  putting  forth  a 
holy  energy  in  works  of  mercy  and  service  to  mankind, 
in  ever-increasing  usefulness  to  the  present  hour. 

Shakespeare  makes  Antony  tell  the  Roman  crowd 
around  Caesar's  corpse — 

The    evil    men    do    Jives   after    them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Well,  of  the  knights  of  old  we  may  say— 

Their   bones   are   dust, 
Their  good  swords  rust. 
Their   souls   are   with 
The  Saints  we  trust. 

And  there  we  may  leave  their  faults  and  failures, 
remembering  that  they  strove  for  ideals  according  to  their 
lights,  and  that  their  good  deeds  were  "  not  interred 
with  their  bones,"  but  live  after  them  in  the  noble  and 
generous  work  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
England. 


JANE  AUSTEN. 
A    CKNTKNAKV    TKIWTE. 

Hy   J.  CV.MlNii    \Y.\LTERS,  M.A. 

T  T  has  been  said,  with  a  great  amount  of  truth,  that  the 
*  world  is  divided  into  two  classes,  "  those  who  love 
Jane  Austen  "  and  "those  who  do  not."  To  thi.s  it 
might  be  added  that  the  "  do  nots"  consist  mainly  of 
those  who  have  never  known  her  through  her  works. 
Of  all  our  women-writers  she  seems  to  be  the  most  fresh 
and  irresistible,  the  most  happy  and  spontaneous; 
highly  gifted,  vet  scarcely  conscious  of  her  gifts;  pro- 
ducing masterpieces,  yet  quite  indifferent  to  success  or 
praise.  She  drove  about ;  she  disported  herself  with  her 
nephews  and  nieces;  she  enjoyed  society  at  Bath  and 
other  fashionable  places;  and  she  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-one.  Read  her  official  biography  and  you  will 
find  that  these  make  up  the  principal  events  in  her  life. 
Incidentally  she  wrote  half-a-dozen  immortal  books. 

It  might  be  rashly  assumed  that  women  would  excel 
in  fiction,  but  as  a  matter  of  sober  fact  they  do  not. 
Among  novelists,  women  take  a  secondary  place.  They 
tend  to  produce  ephemeral  rather  than  permanent  works. 
They  may  be  a  positive  "rage"  for  a  season  or  t\\o 
then  they  wane  and  die.  Very  seldom  do  they  possess 
those  qualities  to  the  full  which  are  required  for  the 
making  of  the  classic,  and  after  a  period  the  world  either 
forgets  their  \\orks  altogether  Of  returns  to  them  only  as 
Curiosities.  The  literary  student  comes  across  their 
names  much  as  the  traveller  comes  across  l«,st  cities,  both 
of  them  buried  beneath  a  -..od  deal  of  dust,  and  very 
few  of  them  capable  of  vieldin^  treasure. 
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But  if  there  have  been  many  failures — for  temporary 
success  is  no  more  than  failure—there  have  been  some 
amazing  triumphs.  Many  a  great  man  could  envy  the 
fame  and  high  place  of  the  Bronte  sisters,  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  and  of  George  Eliot.  And  there  is  one  woman 
who  may  almost  be  said  to  occupy  a  place  by  herself— 
a  place  on  a  level  with  the  highest,  but  practically  alone 
—the  incomparable  Jane  Austen,  the  centenary  of  whose 
death  was  celebrated  in  1917. 

As  a  rule  genius  struggles  for  recognition  in  the  early 
days  of  poverty  and  unfriendliness,  and  then  by  sheer 
force  gains  speedy  or  belated  triumphs.  But  there  is  no 
rule  for  ensuring  happy  endings,  outside  novels  them- 
selves; and  in  Jane  Austen's  case  everything  seemed  ex- 
ceptional. She  threw  off  her  works  of  genius,  but  she 
did  not  struggle  for  recognition ;  she  was  not  poor  and 
she  was  not  friendless;  when  fame  came  she  was  no 
doubt  pleased,  but  she  was  very  little  affected ;  and  then, 
after  waiting  for  the  prize  for  twenty  years,  she  died  just 
as  it  fell  into  her  hands. 

Of  all  biographies  Jane  Austen's  is  one  of  the  most 
meagre,  tame,  uneventful,  disappointing.  Bold  writers 
have  tried  to  make  a  book  of  it,  but  have  had  to  fall  back 
on  huge  extracts  from  her  works  in  order  to  produce  a 
respectable  number  of  pages.  Others  fill  up  the  gaps 
with  a  history  of  the  times;  and  some  give  an  account 
of  George  the  Fourth  and  his  literary  tastes — a  rich  sub- 
ject for  speculation.  We  know  the  family  names  of  the 
Austen  family ;  we  know  when  Jane  was  born  ;  we  know 
she  coached  with  her  father,  danced,  played  the  piano, 
sewed  and  cooked ;  we  know  she  wrote,  and  did  not  mind 
being  interrupted  to  play  with  a  child  or  prepare  the 
dinner;  we  know  that  when  her  novels  were  finished  they 
were  sent  to  publishers  who  either  returned  them  unread 
or  flung  them  aside;  and  we  know  that  Jane  Austen, 
quite  untroubled,  went  on  chatting,  and  coaching,  and 
dining,  and  starting  and  finishing  new  novels,  as  if 
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nothing  was  of  consequence,  and  work  and  play  were  all 
part  of  the  game  of  life.  With  some  authors,  perhaps  with 
most,  we  need  to  know  a  good  deal  of  their  character  and 
actions  for  a  proper  comprehension  of  their  motives, 
their  points  of  view,  and  the  very  tinting  of  their  com- 
positions.  Hut  with  a  few  it  does  not  matter — it  is  not 
lial;  and  Jane  Austen  was  one  of  these.  So  long 
as  we  know  to  what  class  she  belonged  (which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  detail  of  all.  as  it  supplies  the 
explanation  of  her  attitude  towards  the  rich  and  the 
pour),  and  so  long  as  we  know  she  was  of  an  equable, 
i-natured,  happy  disposition,  we  know  enough  for 
all  purposes;  and  her  books  thereafter  explain  them- 

sel\  CS. 

The  extraordinary  feature  of  Jane  Austen's  life  is  that 
it  was  so  ordinarv  ;  and  yet  had  it  not  been  ordinarv  it 
would  not  have  been  productive  of  those  works  which 
give  her  a  special  and  almost  exclusive  place  in  literature. 
Think  of  some  of  the  facts.  A  woman  brought  up  in  a 
country  vicarage,  knowing  practically  nothing  of  the 
outer  world  and  the  crowded  cities,  moving  in  a  small 
genteel  circle  which  declared,  for  instance,  that  all  trades- 
men were  vulgar,  that  professional  men  were  ill-bred, 
and  that  it  was  a  shocking  misalliance  for  a  county 
magnate's  daughter  to  marry  the  son  of  a  wretched 
Lancashire  cotton-spinner  like  Sir  Robert  Peel; — this 
\\oman  \\ho  read  no  hooks,  and  franklv  declared  herself 
to  be  "the  most  unlearned  and  uninformed  female  who 
ever  dared  to  be  an  authoress,"  and  who  confessed  that 
she  could  onlv  he  induced  to  read  a  classic  like  Southrx  \ 
"  Life  of  \elsuii  "  if  there  was  sunn-thing  about  her 
brother  Frank  in  it; — this  woman  who  thought  it  rather 
wicked  to  travel  on  Sunday,  who  admired  the  windy 
platitudes  of  that  rhetorical  preacher,  Dr.  I  >  lair,  who 
knew  nothing  of  romance,  and  whose  nearest  approach 
to  love  seems  to  have  been  that  she  would  have  liked 
to  marry  the  prosy  melancholy  poet  ("rabbi-  for  the 
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of  his  verses; — this  woman  who  cared  nothing  for  history 
past  or  present,  who  troubled  herself  no  more  about 
Napoleon  the  imminent  invader  than  she  did  about  dead 
Queen  Anne,  who  was  untouched  by  the  social  and 
political  problems  of  her  times,  and  who,  when  invited  to 
a  great  man's  house  to  meet  a  foremost  French  author, 
said  she  would  go  as  Jane  Austen  and  not  as  a  writer  of 
books ; — this  was  the  woman  who  has  left  the  master- 
pieces which  the  world  has  enjoyed  for  a  hundred  years. 
And  how  did  she  perform  her  task?  Did  she  go 
forth  and  purchase  piles  of  cream-laid  paper,  a  bottle  of 
blue-black  ink,  a  set  of  quill  pens,  and,  seating  herself 
at  an  escritoire,  begin  the  mighty  work  ?  She  would  not 
have  been  Jane  Austen  had  she  done  anything  so 
pretentious.  She  wrote  her  books  on  bits  of  paper  while 
sitting  at  a  little  mahogany  desk,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
looking-  after  the  affairs  of  the  house.  If  there  were 

o 

interruptions  she  slipped  the  manuscript  aside,  and  was 
no  more  concerned  about  it  until  the  chance  came  for  her 
to  resume.  The  novels  finished,  she  sought  neither 
profit  nor  fame.  The  publications — when,  after  many 
years  they  saw  the  light — were  anonymous.  She  had  to 
wait  so  long  for  success  that  we  might  have  pardoned 
her  had  she  made  a  boast  of  it  when  it  came. 

She  had  finished  her  first  group  of  novels — "Northanger 
Abbey,"  "Sense  and  Sensibility,"  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice "—before  she  was  twenty-five;  the  third  and  best, 
proclaimed  by  some  of  the  leading  critics  as  immortal, 
was  begun  before  she  was  twenty-one,  and  completed 
in  ten  months.  Jane  Austen's  father,  who  was  in  his 
daughter's  secret,  offered  the  book  to  a  publisher,  who 
declined  it  by  return  of  post.  She  waited  seventeen 
years — never  even  mentioning  that  she  had  a  grievance. 
Had  fame  or  wealth  been  her  object,  she  might  have 
abandoned  the  pursuit  in  disgust;  the  profit  to  herself, 
and  to  the  \vorld  subsequently,  lay  in  the  fact  that  "  she 
was  moved  to  write  by  the  sense  of  her  gifts,  by  the 
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desire  of  amusing  herself,  and  by  genuine  interest  in 
character  and  life."  Thus  she  is  a  literary  phenomenon- 
one  of  the  rare  disinterested  geniuses  who  lavish  their 
sweetness  on  the  world  and  labour  only  for  love. 

As  she  lived,  so  she  died.  She  had  just  turned  forty 
when  there  came  a  sudden  failure  of  strength.  She  had 
then  been  recognised — I  cannot  say  famous — some  four 
years.  The  critics  of  her  day  had  not  received  her  with 
much  acclamation.  But  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  been 
genial,  and  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  gracious;  Jane 
Austen  was  at  all  events  on  the  verge  of  success,  and 
was  just  learning  that  she  had  a  band  of  admirers  whose 
enthusiasm  promised  to  increase.  And  at  this  psycho- 
logical moment  the  curtain  began  to  descend  and  the 
strange  drama  was  abruptly  to  close.  She  was 
characteristically  cheerful  and  self-sacrificing  to  the  last  ; 
her  sweetness  of  temper  never  failed ;  and  when,  towards 
the  end,  she  was  asked  if  she  wanted  anything,  her  reply 
:  "  Nothing  but  death."  These  proved  to  be  her 
last  words. 

Just  as  she  had  no  personal  ambition,  so  in  her  novels 
she  had  no  higher  mission  than  to  entertain.  In  order  to 
entertain  she  thought  that  human  nature  should  be 
pictured  correctly,  that  the  author  should  display  wit  and 
humour,  and  that  the  best  chosen  language  should  be 
employed — such  was  her  simple  recipe.  Human  nature, 
wit  and  humour,  good  language; — these  are  the  three 
LS;  and  practically  they  constitute  Miss  Austen's 
.  P>ut  to  this  we  have  to  add  the  charm,  the  skill, 
the  perfection  of  the  mixing;  lacking  this,  the  banquet 
might  have  been  insipid  enough.  This  was  Jane  Austen's 
an;  as  Sir  \Yaltr,-  Scott  said,  she  possessed  "the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of 
description." 

\Vhv  can  it  he  said  that  she  occupies  an  almost  unique 
I-  ause  she  deliberately  limited  her  scope,  dealt 
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only  in  a  few  themes,  restricted  herself  to  certain  defined 
characteristics,  created  a  little  world  of  her  own  and  made 
no  attempt  to  pass  beyond  its  borders.  No  scaling  of 
the  heights ;  no  attempt  to  reach  the  stars.  In  that  circle 
she  was  complete,  almost  perfect.  She  never  swept  be- 
yond it.  She  lived  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  you  might  think  she  had  not  heard  of  it ; 
she  lived  when  all  Europe  was  ablaze,  but  she  seemed 
to  see  nothing  beyond  the  villages  and  the  squire's  man- 
sions of  a  quiet  corner  of  England ;  she  lived  when  every 
lane  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  regiments,  when  the 
mighty  struggle  for  freedom  was  waged,  when  new 
classes  were  arising  and  asserting  themselves,  when 
politics  and  policies  were  being  shaped  amid  seething 
turmoil  and  confusion ;  and  all  that  Jane  Austen  talked 
of  was  the  dandy  captain  in  the  ball-room,  the  gentry 
at  the  dinner-tables,  the  obscure  shop-keeper  at  his  de- 
grading task  of  retailing  bread  or  calico,  and  a  few  poor 
people  in  th«  wake  who  were  to  be  patronised  with 
pennies  or  were  to  receive  the  doles  of  charity.  Is  it  not 
amazing  that  a  woman  should  write  immortal  novels  with 
vision  so  contracted,  with  sympathies  so  exiguous,  with 
knowledge  so  sparse,  with  material  so  frail  ? 

Does  the  plot  of  her  stories  enthrall  us,  stir  the  pulses, 
fire  the  imagination,  excite  the  brain  with  sensations,  set 
us  madly  longing  for  the  next  chapter  and  make  us 
frantic  for  the  conclusion  ?  The  answer  is,  No.  The 
plots  are  tame,  conventional,  weak.  They  usually 
resolve  themselves  into  a  delicate  consideration  whether 
Elizabeth  or  Caroline  shall  marry  the  dignified  George 
or  Robert  with  ten  thousand  a  year.  Are  there  adven- 
tures? None  in  particular.  Elizabeth  may  have  a, sore 
throat,  Lydia  may  run  away  from  home ;  nothing  more  • 
palpitating  than  that.  There  are  no  tragedies,  no  crises — 
scarcely  a  climax.  We  are  in  a  serene  atmosphere  all 
the  time ;  the  nearest  approach  to  a  storm  is  a  little 
outburst  of  tears  at  a  garden-party  or  in  a  boudoir;  and 
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the  thunder  is  never  more  appalling  than  that  which 
expends  itself  in  a  dignified  reproach  or  a  long  letter  of 
expostulation.  There  are  very  few  touches  of  real  pathos. 
In  short,  if  you  submit  a  Jane  Austen  story  to  cold 
scientific  analysis  you  find  it  resolves  itself  into  paltriness, 
or  perhaps  evaporates  into  nothing. 

The  secret  is  purely  one  of  art,  and  that  art  is  so 
supreme  that  the  books  are  animate — the  characters  live, 
and  their  life  is  so  real  and  so  intense  that  you  live  with 
them,  and  your  interest  in  them  is  so  deep  that  even  their 
trivial  actions  become  a  matter  of  personal  concern. 
You  are  a  member,  as  it  were,  of  the  household ;  you 
watch  and  listen  intently;  you  join  in  the  laughter;  you 
share  the  anxieties.  There  are  family  groups  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  and  in  whose  fortunes  we  take  an  intimate 
interest.  We  find  after  all,  and  to  our  great  surprise, 
that  we  are  quite  concerned  over  Elizabeth's  bad  throat; 
we  are  consumed  with  curiosity  wrhen  Frank  Churchill 
journeys  all  the  wav  to  London  to  have  his  hair  cut. 
We  long  to  join  in  Mrs.  Elton's  exploring  parties,  and 
are  quite  upset  when  James,  or  John,  or  Samuel  cannot 
enjm-  his  lunch.  We  giggle  at  Mr.  Bennet's  acid  little 
pleasantries;  our  ears  are  dinned  with  Miss  Bates's  un- 
ng  volubility.  In  other  respects  we  enjoy  the  placid 
atmosphere  of  the  fine  old  homes  where  the  only 
disturbances  that  arise  are  due  to  discussion  as  to  who 
shall  have  the  church  living  (worth  thousands  a  year, 
and  with  nothing  to  do),  and  whether  Fanny  or  Mary 
shall  marry  the  desirable  heir  to  the  neighbouring  estate. 

As  for  the  heroines,  they  really  have  an  absurd  attrac- 
tion for  us.  Professor  Saintsbury.  usually  a  diffident 
man.  has  declared  unabashedly  that  he  would  have  liked 
1  In-ili  Bonnet  for  his  wife;  Walter  rater.  I  think  it 
was — otherwise  an  eminent  IMatonist  displayod  an 
ardent  affection  for  Emma  Woodhouse;  and  as  for 
•  If,  a  fairlv  respectable  man  \\ith  no  -nirial  tendency 
to  bigamy,  I  confess  (with  a  blush)  that  I  should  be 
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proud  to  induce  Jane  Fairfax  to  change  her  name,  and 
that  I  am  filled  with  jealous  rage  when  I  think  of  the 
unworthy  popinjay  whom  she  chose  instead. 

This  is  how  the  mania  for  Jane  Austen's  characters 
affects  the  soberest  of  us.  She  herself  was  affected  by 
them  in  the  same  way,  and  long  after  her  novels  were 
completed  she  would  amuse  herself  by  explaining  what 
had  become  of  them  in  after-life,  how  they  had  settled 
down,  what  excuses  they  made  for  bad  conduct,  what 
rewards  they  enjoyed-  for  good.  She  would  even  find 
husbands  for  young  ladies  who  had  been  left  unpaired  in 
the  last  chapter,  or  would  shower  fortunes  on  deserving 
people  who  had  last  been  seen  in  poverty.  She  lived 
with  her  characters;  she  made  them  live;  and  they  live 
still  with  ourselves. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  tribute  paid  to  Miss  Austen 
was  that  of  Macaulay,  who  was  not  given  to  mildness 
or  generosity  in  criticism,  and  was  not  particularly 
partial  to  women.  But  he  linked  her  name  with  Shake- 
speare's— of  course,  only  in  respect  to  one  aspect  of  her 
genius.  He  had  been  discussing  the  diversity  of 
Shakespeare's  characters,  and  remarking  upon  two  facts, 
first,  that  they  were  separate  and  distinct,  not  repetitions 
of  each  other ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  were  true  human 
portraits,  not  caricatures.  And  this  line  of  thought  led 
him  to  add  :  — 

Shakespeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second.  But  among  the 
writers  who,  in  the  point  we  have  noticed  [viz.  the  literary  art  of 
depicting  portraits,  not  caricatures]  have  approached  nearest  to  the 
manner  of  the  great  master,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane 
Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  England  is  justly  proud.  She  has  given 
us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  commonplace, 
all  such  as  we  meet  every  day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  dis- 
criminated from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of 
human  beings.  There  are,  for  example,  four  clergymen,  none  of 
whom  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parsonage  in  the  king- 
dom. .  .  .  They  are  all  specimens  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle-class.  They  all  lie  under  the  restraints  of  the  same  sacred 
profession.  They  are  all  young.  They  are  all  in  love.  Not  one  of 
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them  has  any  hobby  horse.  .  .  not  one  has  a  ruling  passion.  .  . 
Who  would  not  have  expected  them  to  be  insipid  likenesses  of  each 
other?  No  such  thing.  .  .  .  Joseph  Surface  is  not  more  unlike 
to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  than  every  one  of  Miss  Austen's  young 
divines  to  all  his  reverend  brethren.  And  almost  all  this  is  done 
by  touches  so  delicate,  that  they  elude  analysis,  that  they  defy 
description,  and  that  we  know  them  to  exist  only  by  the  general 
effect  to  which  they  have  contributed. 

A  Jane  Austen  story,  if  crudely  examined,  might 
appear  in  our  modern  eyes  little  more  than  unconscious 
burlesque.  Take  the  plot  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice." 
We  are  introduced  to  a  young  man  with  an  enormous 
estate,  a  town  mansion,  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  a 
haughty  manner ;  and  to  a  young  woman  of  simple  tastes 
and  no  fortune  :  the  main  problem  is — Shall  proud  Fitz- 
william  Da  rev  marry  prejudiced  Elizabeth  Bennet  ?  He 
is  surrounded  by  aristocratic  relatives  more  or  less 
objectionable  and  tyrannical ;  she  has  a  garrulous  mother, 
some  foolish  sisters,  and  a  few  friends  who  are  not  quite 
rich  enough  to  be  regarded  as  well-bred.  He  is  marked 
down  as  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  worshippers  of  lineage 
and  gold ;  she  is  sought  out  by  an  egregious  cleric  who 
thinks  he  is  doing  a  mighty  favour  by  offering  her  his 
hand.  Then  there  are  complications  and  misunderstand- 
ings :  she  is  thought  to  have  been  unjust  to  a  very 
worthy  voting  man;  and  this  worthy  young  man- 
-compromises  her  by  eloping  with  her  younger  sister. 
But  at  last  all  comes  ri^ht  -chiefly  \\ith  the  help  of  a 
letter  from  the  hero  about  as  long  as  a  tract  ;  and  so  Pride 
yields,  Prejudice  departs,  and  everybody  lives  rich,, 
snobbish,  and  therefore  happy,  ever  after. 

All  this  may  seem  so  much  like  disparagement,  that 
the  question  might  well  be  asked  What  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  enthusiasm  for  Jane  Austen?  An  explicit 
en.  The  three  special  qualities  and  merits 
of  her  \\ork  are  these:  Fust,  the  personal  interest  six- 
arouses  in  her  characters,  all  of  \\hom  are  actors  as 
in  a  n-.il  drama  of  the  even  da  \  life  of  their  period; 
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secondly,  the  rare  literary  flavour  of  her  writing,  fresh, 
delicate,  undefinable  because  entirely  spontaneous,  like 
the  subtle  emanation  from  the  meadows;  thirdly,  her 
humour,  which  was  original,  free  from  artifice,  true  to 
type,  and,  even  where  inclined  to  severity,  neither  cruel 
nor  coarse.  This  last  was  a  marvellous  accomplishment, 
for  there  had  been  no  women  humourists  up  to  Jane 
Austen's  time.  She  was  the  first  of  the  race.  She  had 
few  models  to  work  upon.  It  was  impossible,  of  course, 
for  her  to  follow  on  the  broad  lines  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  though  they  supplied  the  nearest  prototypes; 
nor  would  her  style  or  story  admit  of  the  robust  and 
rollicking  fun  in  which  those  early  novelists  engaged. 
If  she  derived  any  inspiration  from  other  authors — which 
is  doubtful,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  no  reader — it 
must  have  been  as  Professor  Saintsbury  declares,  from 
Addison  and  Steele,  whose  Spectator  articles  and  tales 
have  somewhat  of  that  recondite  humour  and  irony  which 
we  find  in  Miss  Austen's  chapters.  Mr.  Bennet,  the 
father  of  the  heroine  in  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  is  so 
Addisonian  that  "  Mr.  Spectator,"  were  he  living,  would 
be  glad  and  proud  to  claim  him.  He  is  a  clever  man 
with  a  talkative  wife  whom  he  just  tolerates;  he  hates 
foppery,  pretence,  intrigue ;  he  cannot  suffer  fools  gladly ; 
he  dislikes  designing  men  and  women  ;  and  he  relieves 
his  feelings  chiefly  by  tart  little  comments  or 
pungent  epigrammatic  exclamations.  You  have  to  look 
twice,  sometimes,  to  discover  the  sting  so  subtly  con- 
cealed in  his  words,  the  barb  which  points  the  smooth 
and  demure  ejaculation.  Thus,  to  an  insufferable  bore, 
who  had  been  afraid  his  visit  might  be  disapproved  by 
his  patroness,  Mr.  Bennet  said  :  "  Risk  anything  rather 
than  her  displeasure,  and  if  you  find  it  likely  to  be  raised 
by  your  coming  to  us  again,  which  I  should  think 
exceedingly  probable,  stay  quietly  at  home,  and  be 
satisfied  that  we  shall  take  no  offence."  And  so  adroitly 
was  the  shaft  hidden,  that  the  victim  actually  thanked 
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him  for  his  ' 'affectionate  attention.1'  Or  take  the  well- 
known  repartee  of  Mr.  Bennet  to  his  wife  who  was 
eternally  grumbling  that  because  her  husband's  property 
entailed,  and  would  therefore  at  his  death  pass  from 
his  daughters  to  a  distant  male  relation,  she  would  be 
forced  to  make  way  to  strangers.  "  My  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Bennet,  "  do  not  give  way  to  such  gloomy  thoughts. 
Let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  flatter  ourselves 
that  /  m.iv  be  the  survivor." 

The  conversations  of  Miss  Austen  are  crisp — and  the 
point  comes  so  quickly  that  it  is  easily  passed  and  lost. 
Thus  the  talk  continues  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennet: 
"If  it  was  not  for  the  entail  1  should  not  mind,"  said  the  wife. 
"  What    would  you  not  mind?" 
"  I  should  not  mind  anything  at  all." 

Let    us  be  thankful  that  you  are  preserved  from  a  state  of  such 
:isibilit  y." 

Thai  is  all — the  reader  grasps  it  or  not,  and  the 
slightest  explanation  would  spoil  it.  The  humour  of 
Jane  Austen  is  light  as  dust  on  a  butterfly's  wing,  and 
if  vou  deal  roughly  with  it  YOU  destroy  it. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  garrulous  and  irrelevant,  might  well  have 
given  hints  to  Dickens  for  his  Mrs.  Nickleby.  She  was 
discontented,  querulous,  narrow-minded  ;  her  one 
thought  was  to  get  her  daughters  married  ;  her  one  solace 
visiting  and  ne\\s.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  solemn 
cri^ix  she  would  sei/e  upon  a  triviality,  and  combine  her 
thoughts  on  the  two  in  a  single  sentence— as  \\hen  she 
broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  on  being  th\\arted  by 
all  her  family,  and  concluded  with  the  words—'*  And  I 
am  very  glad  to  he<-ir  what  you  tell  us  of  long  sleeves." 
Or  again,  when  her  youngest  daughter's  elopement  has 
brought  on  spasms  in  the  side,  and  pains  in  the  head. 
and  beatings  Of  tin-  heart,  and  she  feels  she  \\ill  die.  she 
rounds  o!T  th*-  catalogue  of  catastrophes  with — "  Tell 
her  nol  to  give  any  dire,  nons  about  her  clothes  till  she 
<-en  me.  for  she  doesn't  know  the  best  warehouses." 
;  bH'cn'e  Charles  Dickens  gave  us  tlir  im- 
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mortal  Pecksniff,  with  his  unctuous  phrases  and  his 
sanctimonious  selfishness,  and  forty  years  before  he 
gave  us  his  Uriah  Heep  with  his  mock  humility  and  his 
venom,  Jane  Austen  had  supplied  hints  for  both  in  a 
matchless  pourtrayal  of  the  sycophant  and  schemer,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Collins.  But  there  is  this  difference.  Dickens 
could  pourtray  villains;  Jane  Austen  shrank  from  vice, 
and  only  stroked  wickedness  with  the  tip  of  her  well- 
mittened  fingers.  So  Mr.  Collins  is  fool  more  than 
knave,  with  his  pompous  ways,  his  abnormal  seriousness, 
his  fatuous  dulness,  his  thick-skinned  defence  against 
commonsense  and  ridicule  alike.  On  arriving  at  Mr, 
Rennet's  he  bursts  into  eulogies  of  his  patroness,  Lady 
Catherine,  and  repeats  the  flattering  speeches  he  is 
accustomed  to  address  to  her,  which  leads  Mr.  Bennet 
to  enquire — "  May  I  ask  whether  these  pleasing  atten- 
tions proceed  from  the  impulse,  of  the  moment,  or  are 
the  result  of  previous  study?"  Mr.  Collins's 
harangues  on  his  clerical  duties,  on  his  reasons  for  matri- 
mony, on  his  reverence  for  the  nobility,  on  his  Christian 
attitude  towards  miserable  offenders,  are  masterpieces  of 
the  author's  subtle  irony -as  well  as  of  her  shrewdness  in 
delineating  character. 

If  I  were  asked  to  choose  one  word  which  conveyed 
the  impression  produced  by  Miss  Austen's  novels  it 
would  be  "  blitheness."  Her  methods  and  her  effects 
were  easy,  gentle,  happy.  "  Easy"  does  not  mean  care- 
less ;  you  will  search  her  pages  in  vain  for  a  slip-shod 
sentence,  just  as  much  as  you  will  search  in 
vain  for  pedantry  ;  and  as  for  her  sketches,  how- 
ever light  and  swift  the  touch,  they  are  firm,  clear,  and 
true.  But  she  can  be  at  once  fascinating  and  exaspera- 
ting. The  healthy,  broad-minded  man  is  inclined  some- 
times to  cast  her  book  down  with  sheer  impatience  when 
he  comes  to  some  particular  piece  of  arrogant  snobbery 
--but  it  is  only  a  momentary  irritation,  and  he  returns 
to  it  again  with  sheer  enjoyment.  The  whole  matter 
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resolves  itself  into  one  of  understanding  Jane  Austen's 
attitude  and  adapting  oneself  to  it.  When  the  rich  con- 
sequential plebeians  graciously  condescended  to  give  a 
half  glance  at  the  contemptible  creatures  below  them — 
those  outcasts  who  lived  in  cottages  and  soiled  their 
hands  with  honest  labour — they  were  but  being  depicted 
b\  innocent  Jane  Austen  as  she  knew  them.  She 
accepted  what  was,  did  not  question  it,  and  had  no  prob- 
lem to  solve,  no  protest  to  offer,  no  moral  to  deduce. 
She  only  knew  the  "  gentrv"  ;  lower  classes  there  might 
be,  but  she  was  not  called  upon  to  be  interested  in  them. 
Elegance,  etiquette,  ceremony,  visits  in  coaches,  exercise 
on  horseback,  the  putting  on  and  putting  off  of  sumptuous 
apparel,  playing  at  charades,  making  baize  curtains,  and 
incessant  chatter  on  rents,  pews,  and  "  breeding" — these 
were  the  vogue,  and  they  made  up  the  life  of  the  genteel 
men  and  women  with  the  fine  eyes  and  bright  com- 
plexions whose  courtly  chronicles  and  honourable  ad- 
ventures provided  a  theme  for  her  pen.  Perhaps  1>\ 
these  exposures  Jane  Austen  was,  after  all,  imparting  a 
purpose  to  her  novels,  and  helping  a  change  for  the 
better,  although  she  had  not  deliberately  imposed  upon 
herself  any  such  mission. 

It  was  chiefly  her  way  to  quiz  the  foibles  of  people 
and  not  to  censure  their  follies,  and  this  is  demonstrated 
to  the  full  in  her  novel  "  Emma,"  where  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  faddists  and  oddities  are  good-humou  redly 
laughed  at  throughout  the  storv.  Indeed,  Miss  Austen 
laughs  at  the  heroine  herself,  the  good-natured,  impul- 
sive, well-meaning  girl,  al\\a\s  arranging  the  affairs  of 
others,  and  always  falling  blindly  into  error.  Emma 
<n  amiable  mania  for  management,  especially  in  the 
way  of  mana-in-  to  provide  ideal  unions  tor  her  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  ridiculous  break-down  of  her 
perfect  contrivances,  the  misunderstanding  of  her  efforts, 
and  her  own  eventual  surrender,  constitute  the  main 
theme. 
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Jane  Austen  is  one  of  the  very  few  novelists  who  have 
dared  to  give  us  a  heroine  full  of  faults,  ever  in  error, 
and  yet  so  charming  that  she  never  ceases  to  allure. 
She  herself  confessed  that  probably  no  one  but  herself 
would  like  Emma  Woodhouse.  But  she  was  wrong. 
The  heroine  that  poor  human  nature  soonest  tires  of  is 
the  faultily  faultless — the  paragon  who  is  always  at  her 
best,  never  says  a  wrong  word,  never  makes  a  false  step, 
suffers  like  a  martyr,  acts  like  a  saint,  and,  in  short, 
behaves  as  no  woman  ever  yet  behaved  in  real  life  or 
was  ever  expected  to.  In  the  old  romances  woman  was 
a  doll,  a  toy,  an  exquisite  marionette — anything  but  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood.  Jane  Austen  changed  all 
that.  She  cast  down  the  statuettes,  and  replaced 
them  with  living  daughters  of  Eve.  Emma  Woodhouse, 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  all  her  heroines, 
was  an  amiably  meddlesome  young  lady,  terribly 
snobbish  and  patronising.  At  the  end  of  the  story  Jane 
Austen  quite  candidly  tells  us  her  heroine's  blemish  :  — 
"  With  insufferable  vanity  she  had  believed  herself  in 
the  secret  of  everybody's  feelings;  with  unpardonable 
arrogance  proposed  to  arrange  everybody's  destiny.  She 
was  proved  to  have  been  universally  mistaken ;  and  she 
had  not  quite  done  nothing — for  she  had  done  mischief." 
All  through  the  book  we  condemn  her ;  but  we  never 
dislike  her.  We  are  secretly  pleased  at  her  discomfiture 
and  her  failures ;  we  are  amused  at  the  subtle  manner  in 
which  Jane  Austen  lets  us  discover  that  Emma  is 
defeating  herself,  and  that  in  her  eagerness  to  oblige  her 
friend  with  the  worthiest  of  husbands,  she  is  depriv- 
ing herself  of  the  man  she  herself  loves.  And  what  is 
the  conclusion?  Again  Jane  Austen  sums  it  up:  — 
"What  had  she  to  wish  for?  Nothing  but  that  the 
lessons  of  her  past  folly  might  teach  her  humility  and 
circumspection  in  future." 

The  volume  teems  with  interesting  characters ;  it  is  a 
gallery  of   curious   portraits.      Emma's   father   was  the 
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most  amusing  of  valetudinarians  —  nervous,  erratic, 
solicitous,  full  of  apprehensions  both  for  himself  and 
others.  When  it  rained  he  wanted  a  wedding  put  off. 
When  the  bridal  cake  was  cut  he  did  not  want  it  eaten 
lest  it  should  disagree  with  everybody.  \Yhen  he  gave 
a  party  he  starte:!  the  proceedings  by  informing  the 
company  that  suppers  were  unwholesome  and  begged 
them  to  safeguard  their  health  by  refusing  to  touch  the 
dish*--.  The  most  his  benevolent  hospitality  would 
allow  him  to  propose  was  "  an  egg  boiled  very  soft.'* 
"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  he  said  to  his  guests,  "  they 
are  very  small  you  see  —  one  of  our  small  eggs  will  not 
hurt  you.  I  do  not  advise  the  custard.  What  do  you 
say  to  half  a  glass  of  wine  ?  A  small  half-glass,  put  into 
a  tumbler  of  water?  I  do  not  think  it  would  disagree 
with  you." 

He  loved  to  see  the  cloth  laid  for  a  banquet,  but  his 
care  for  the  health  of  his  guests  made  him  grieve  that 
they  would  eat.  He  complained  that  his  daughter  was 
too  attentive  -she  ought  not  to  have  handed  the  muffins 
round  more  than  once.  His  favourite  dish  was  gruel. 
"  You  must  go  to  bed  early,  my  dear,"  said  he  to  his 
daughter,  "  and  I  recommend  a  little  gruel  to  you  before 
you  go.  You  and  I  will  have  a  nice  basin  of  gruel 
together.  Suppose  we  all  have  a  little  gruel.  I  wonder 
it  is  not  taken  every  evening  by  everybody."  The 
recipe  for  this  difficult  and  complicated  dish  has  passed 
into  an  immortal  phrase  "  Nice  and  smooth,  thin,  but 
not  too  thin." 

Sm.bberv  plays  an  enormous  part  in  the  Austen 
novels,  i  dii  Maurier  once  illustrated  the  .snob- 

bery of  llie  worshippers  of  (lass  and  wealth.  b\  these 
instructive  words,  spoken  by  a  mother  to  her  daughter  : 
"  The  only  people  we  \\ant  to  know,  my  dear 
child,  an-  the  people  who  don't  want  to  know  us." 
This  condenses  in  a  sentence  tin-  sentiments  and  ambi- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  Jane  Austen's  characters, 
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The  toadies  are  constantly  currying  favour  with  the 
county  families,  and  they  make  it  their  special  business 
and  delight — as,  indeed,  it  is  their  sacred  and  undisputed 
privilege — to  snub  them  and  keep  them  in  their  proper 
station. 

As  in  a  mirror  they  reflect  the  very  details  of  the 
manner  and  customs  of  the  times,  and  in  no  respect  is 
the  reflection  more  cruelly  clear  than  of  the  arrant  and 
insufferable  attitude  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  during 
the  Regency  period.  "  Breeding"  was  the  fetish 
of  those  days — and  good  breeding  was  impossible  unless 
you  were  born  in  a  family  house  on  a  large  estate  and 
inherited  an  income  of  four  or  five  figures.  A  revolu- 
tionary writer  could  never  have  given  us  novels  like 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice"  or  "  Emma";  and  it  was  just 
because  Jane  Austen  was  a  shrewd  and  placid  observer, 
without  a  hint  of  the  rebel  in  her  nature,  that  she  faith- 
fully reproduced  the  times  and  customs,  gave  us  a  true, 
vivid,  and  fascinating  picture  of  the  England  she  knew, 
but  suggested  no  reform.  Thus  we  must  always  take 
her  with  her  limitations,  and  not  seek  for  those  things 
which  she  never  intended  to  introduce  and  never  pre- 
tended to  consider  worth  while. 

Only  two  English  women  come  near  to  Dickens  at  his 
best — George  Eliot,  the  greatest  woman  humourist  we 
have  produced,  and  Jane  Austen,  the  neatest.  Neither 
of  them  is  comical — that  is  another  quality  altogether. 
They  are  humourists,  getting  to  the  very  springs  of  that 
emotion7  which  finds  its  vent  in  mirth.  Jests  live  but  a 
moment;  humour  survives  through  the  centuries  and  is 
ever  fresh.  No  one  has  ever  defined  it  satisfactorily ; 
one  can  only  recognise  it  instinctively.  It  produces  a 
silent,  deep,  delicious  appreciation ;  the  spirit  within  us 
enjoys  the  feast.  You  may  read  a  Jane  Austen  novel 
without  once  laughing  aloud;  but  your  face  will  be 
radiant  and  smiling,  and  this  is  proof  that  the  humourist 
has  subtly  wrought  her  influence. 
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"  English  verdure,  English  culture,  and  English  com- 
fort," was  a  phrase  she  applied  descriptively  to  one  of 
her  own  farm-scenes;  and  the  words  exartlv  convey  the 
impression  produced  by  the  setting  of  her  own  stories. 
1  should  term  her  a  great  little  woman,  rather  than  a 
little  one  among  the  great.  "  Let  her  be  named,"  said 
George  Eliot,  "  as  the  greatest  artist  that  has  ever 
written,  using  the  term  to  signify  the  most  perfect  mas- 
tery  over  the  means  to  an  end."  But,  in  accepting  these 
\\ords,  we  must  accept  also  the  condition — the  end  in 
view  was  not  expansive.  The  art  of  Jane  Austen  is  so 
simple,  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  realise  that  it  is  con- 
summate. It  is  because  of  this  simplicitv.  this  urbanity, 
this  art  that  conceals  art,  that  a  great  critic  like  (ioldwin 
Smith  has  said  of  Jane  Austen's  stvle  "  metaphor  has 
been  exhausted  in  depicting  the  perfection  of  it."  More- 
over, she  was  a  pioneer  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
novel  as  we  now  know  it,  and  Thackerav.  Dickens,  and 
(iroige  Eliot  did  but  continue  on  the  foundations  sin- 
laid.  They  are  all  in  the  direct  lineage,  these  noble  suc- 
DeSSOrS  who  attained  such  mightv  heights. 

In  paying  a  tribute  to  the  novelist,  we  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  woman  herself.  I  like  to  imagine  her,  the  "  Aunt 
Jane"  of  the  family,  sitting  at  the  corner  of  her  desk 
shyly  doing  her  work  in  odd  moments,  enjoying  it  but 
troubling  no  one  else  about  it,  building  up  her  fame  but 
quite  heedless  ,,f  applause.  She  is  a  quaint  and  won- 
drous figure,  this  happy  little  woman;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  her  purr  spirit  is  perfectly  content  if  it  kno\\s. 
as  perhaps  it  dors,  that  \\e  not  onlv  admire  her  but  love 
her,  and  that  a  hundred  yean  alter  her  death  she  h 
securer  place  in  our  hearts  than  many  a  hero  who  won 
the  cheers  of  swarming  multitudes.  Her  hooks  belong 
to  the  class  \\ e  call  hlessrd  ;  and  thrice  blessed  is  she  who 
ungrudgingly  has  bequeathed  us  the  rich  legacv  of  her 
genius. 


THE   POETS   OF   EPPING   FOREST. 
By  W.  HENRY  BROWN. 

TAPPING  Forest  was  a  Royal  playground;  it  is  now  a 
***  popular  resort  for  Londoners  and  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  those  who  love  sylvan  beauty  and  enjoy  rest 
and  quiet.  Reduced  to  3,500  acres,  it  still  maintains 
much  of  its  primeval  beauty  and  all  its  historical  associa- 
tions, from  the  days  of  Boadicea  to  Dick  \Vhittington— 
and  beyond,  to  the  present  time. 

For  a  generation  I  lived  on  its  borders,  and  made 
frequent  expeditions  among  its  wonderful  undergrowth 
and  trees — accepting  the  changing  moods  and  variable 
lights  of  the  forest  glades  as  part  of  one's  environment. 
Every  nook  and  corner  had  its  association  with  national 
life ;  its  trees  were  crowded  with  memories,  and  we 
revelled  in  the  Past  with  all  the  best  of  the  Present.  The 
Forest  seemed  too  vast,  too  great  to  be  a  local  name ;  it 
belonged  to  England — it  was  no  parochialism,  and  we 
gladly  gave  to  the  country  all  who  were  born  that  way, 
and  who  found  inscription  amid  its  oaks  and  its  horn- 
beams. 

Walthamstow,  on  the  border  of  Epping  Forest,  is  a 
congested  area — miles  of  streets  with  houses  monoton- 
ously alike,  but  linked  with  God  and  Nature  by  gardens 
behind.  In  1834  it  was  quite  a  rural  place,  and  the  first 
of  the  Forest  poets  opened  his  eyes  upon  a  lovely  world 
that  was  saved  the  northern  conflicts  of  that  year.  At 
seven  years  of  age  he  donned — or  probably  his  mother 
helped  the  dressing — a  toy  suit  of  armour  and  rode  into 
Epping  Forest  with  confidence  and  pride.  Then  the 
family  removed  nearer  the  heart  of  the  Forest — to  Wood- 
ford,  where  Sydney  Smith  and  Coventry  Patmore  had 
been  born — and  young  William  Morris,  "  the  idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day,"  shot  rabbits  and  roasted  them  for  his 
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supper.  When  he  wrote  of  the  feasting  and  hunting 
scenes  in  Jason  he  was  simply  recalling  the  romantic 
days  he  had  passed  near  Queen  Elizabeth's  hunting 
e  at  Chingford  and  the  masque  of  St.  George  which 
distinguished  Twelfth  Night  under  the  parental  roof. 
Morris,  whom  I  knew  when  he  was  submerged  in 
London's  agitations  and  deeply  earnest  as  to  the 
Common  \\eal,  loved  \Voodford  and  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  Kpping  Forest  fascinated  him  and  grew  in 
hi>  poetry.  Their  mystery  impressed  him.  In 
"  Shameful  Death  "  we  read  :— 

H      i lid   not   .-trike  one  blow, 

For  the  recreants  came  behind, 
In   a   place   where   the   hornbeams   grow, 

A  path  right  hard  to  find, 
For  the  hornbeam  boughs  swing  so, 

That   the  twilight   makes  it  blind. 

The  early  years  in  that  expansive  Forest  drove  Morris 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  On  a  green  near  the  village 
he  st<  >cks  and  cage  that  later  figured  as  very  terrible 
things  in  Sir  IVter  llarpdoii's  end.  In  one  of  his 
lr<  -mres  he  siil)sr(jiientl\  told  how  the  faded  greenery  of 
Queen  Kli/abeth's  hunting  lodge  in  Epping  Forest  was 
more  than  upholstery.  It  stirred  his  soul;  it  found  the 
(harm  of  Chaucer;  it  helped  to  make  him  a  poet.  The 
discovery  \\.-is  made  when  Morris  was  at  Oxford.  l>urne- 
Jones  christened  him  Topsy,  and  one  evening,  when 
n  Dixon  entered  their  room.  Hume-Jones  shouted 
xMldh.  "  He's  a  big  poet."  "  Who.'1  asked  the  friend. 
"  \Vhv,  Tops\  ,"  said  the  painter,  and  Morris  read  "  The 
Willou  and  the  Ue,l  Chit,"  his  lirst  poem.  "Well  if 
this  is  poetry?"  commented  Topsy.  "  n  is  \er\  easy  to 
wrr  Morris  \\as  travelling  to  Hammersmith  on  the 

Cnderground  Raihvav  \\hen  a  working  man  who  had 
heard  him  talk  Socialism  at  a  Sundav  meeting  recognised 
the  poet.  "They  tell  me  \oti'ie  a  poet,  Mr.  Morns. 
\Vell,  I  kno\\  nothing  aboiu  poi-is  or  poetrx.  but  I'm 
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bloomin'  well  sure  I  know  a  man,  and  you're  one,  by 
God."  Morris  referred  to  the  incident  when  the  man 
had  left  the  train.  "  That's  the  stuff  we  want,"  he  said 
to  a  friend.  "  And,  mark  you,  that's  the  stuff,  too,  that 
in  the  long  run  I'm  working-  for  in  prose  and  poetry  as 
well.  I  believe  in  the  common  blood." 

Tom  Hood  lived  at  Wanstead,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Forest.  I  saw  the  house  where  he  resided  pulled 
down  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  was  a  ramshackle  kind  of 
farm  then  ;  when  Hood  went  there  in  1832  it  was  rat- 
haunted  and  rabbits  wandered  in  hundreds  in  the 
neighbouring  warren.  Certainly  it  found  reflex  in 
Hood's  poem  "The  Haunted  House."  The  immediate 
locality  figured  in  his  novel,  "  Tylney  House,"  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  dedica- 
tion was  more  successful  than  the  novel,  for  it  led  to  the 
Duke  asking  Hood  for  a  list  of  sham  titles  for  the  library 
door  at  Chatsworth,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  unto  this 
day  and  to-morrow.  At  Lake  House,  Wanstead,  Hood 
wrote  the  "  Epping  Hunt,"  a  poetic  description  of  the 
Easter  Chase  of  London  citizens  from  the  days  of 
Richard  I  till  the  i86o's.  There,  too,  he  sang  "The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,"  which,  with  Kingsley's  "  Alton 
Locke  "  and  Mrs.  Browning's  "Cry  of  the  Children," 
stirred  the  conscience  of  England  in  a  way  that  promised 
betterment  for  all — then,  as  usual,  the  fire  died  down 
and  the  song  was  unrealised  till  as  recently  as  1914. 

Morris,  Patmore,  Hood — not  a  bad  trilogy  for  a 
London  suburb.  Tennyson  makes  the  quartette.  He 
lived  for  a  few  years  at  High  Beech,  where  much  of 
"  Locksley  Hall"  was  written;  from  his  house  in  the 
Forest  he  heard  the  peal  from  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
sang 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
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The  poet's  desire  has  not  been  realised ;  but  more  have 
caught  the  cry ;  the  thousand  years  of  peace  is  the  prayer 
of  all  the  people — a  prayer  never  more  beautifully  or 
truly  prayed  than  by  the  despised  Victorians — the  bold 
Topsy  Viking  Morris;  the  poor  punning  Hood;  the 
complacent,  respectable  Patmore  and  the  inspired  Tenny- 
son, a  quartette  of  men  who  communed  with  their  highest 
selves  in  Epping  Forest,  and  soared  above  the  tree  tops 
to  the  heavens. 


O.    HENRY. 

BY  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

T  T  is  now  nearly  a  dozen  years  since  I  took  home  a  book 
•••  with  the  arresting  title  "  Cabbages  and  Kings,"  by 
O.  Henry,  and  being  reprimanded  for  the  unmannerly 
chuckles  its  reading  provoked,  came  back  to  a  know- 
ledge of  my  surroundings  with  the  realisation  that  I  was 
intensely  enjoying  the  story  of  those  two  rapscallions, 
Messrs.  Keogh  and  Clancy,  on  the  littoral  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Central  America — Mr.  Clancy,  who  had  once 
endeavoured  to  quell  a  revolution  in  Guatemala  with  a 
single-barrelled  pickaxe,  unloaded  at  that,  and  Mr. 
Keogh,  direct  descendant  of  the  freebooters  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  though  he  worked  with  a  cheap  American 
alarm-clock  or  a  "galvanized  prima-donna"  instead  of  a 
matchlock. 

Who  wants  then  to  find  what  is  beyond  the  horizon  or 
even  what  is  round  the  next  corner?  Let  him  "buy  a 
ham  and  see  life"  under  the  guidance  of  O.  Henry,  for 
he  is  ever  a  seeker  of  Romance,  of  that  Romance  which 
"  R.  L.  S."  tells  us  is  the  poetry  of  circumstance,  that 
deals  not  with  passionate  slips  and  hesitations  of  the 
soul,  but  with  problems  of  the  body  and  practical  intelli- 
gence in  clean  open-air  adventure,  or  the  diplomacy  of 
life;  and  of  which  are  made  the  world's  most  beautiful, 
most  lively,  and  buoyant  tales. 

Few  men  have  crowded  so  much  of  varied  experience 
into  life  as  did  O.  Henry  into  his  all  too  brief  existence, 
for  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  48. 

Born  at  Greensboro',  North  Carolina,  in  1862,  his 
schooldays  ended  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  William 
Sidney  Porter — to  give  O.  Henry  his  proper  title — began 
his  conquest  of  the  world  in  the  drug  store  of  his  Uncle 
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Clarke  Porter.  A  voracious  reader,  the  boy  was  already 
a«  student  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Lvtton  and  Scott,  was  already  observing  his  fellows  with 
a  keen  eye  for  their  characteristics,  their  habits  and 
foibles,  was  even  then  making  tentative  attempts  at  the 
use  of  the  pen. 

Having  a  tendency,  to  consumption,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  sent  to  learn  cow-punching  on  the 
Texas  ranch  of  the  Brothers  Hall,  two  young  Greens- 
boro' friends.  Here  he  was  treated  rather  as  a  guest 
than  as  a  servant,  became  an  excellent  Texas  cowbov, 
learned  to  lasso  and  brand  cattle,  and  more  important 
still,  absorbed  into  his  system  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  "free  grass"  plains  that  are  rapidly  passing  away. 
Here,  too,  he  met  the  cattle  barons,  the  rangers,  the 
despised  sheepmen,  the  saloon  keepers  of  the  little 
mushroom  towns  in  which  the  cowboy  "blows  in  "  his 
hard-earned  dollars;  and  listened  to  their  tales  of  the 
rattle  thieves  of  the  Mexican  borders,  the  train  robbers, 
the  desperadoes,  and  fence  breakers. 

1  laving  ample  leisure  he  spent  much  time  in  the  rapid 
product  ion  of  tales,  sketches,  and  descriptive  pieces,  re- 
nic uselessly  dest roving  them,  however,  as  soon  as  they 
were  finished. 

Tiring  of  the  isolation  of  ranch  life,  he  left  the  ranch, 
and  \\ent  to  Austin,  ami  later  to  Houston,  becoming  in 
rapid  succession  clerk  in  the  Land  Registration  Office, 
druggist,  journalist,  hank-teller,  draughtsman,  reporter, 
and  newspaper  proprietor. 

11.  married  in  1887  Miss  Athol  Ksies.  then  onlv 
seventeen  vears  old.  She  made  him  a  perfect  wife,  being 
thrifty,  musical,  and  a  thoroughly  convinced  believer  in 
his  ultimate  success  as  a  writer,  for  he  \\as  now  more 
and  more  turning  to  the  pen  as  at  least  a  supplementary 
source  of  income. 

The  following  is  his  review   of  Webster's  Dictionary 
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written  when  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Houston  Daily  Post." 
It  is  interesting-  as  a  sample  of  his  style  and  methods  at 
this  period  :  — 

We  find  on  our  table  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  various  subjects 
written  in  Mr.  Webster's  well-known  lucid  style.  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  between  the  covers  of  the  book.  The  range  of  subjects  is 
wide,  the  treatment  light  and  easy  without  being  flippant.  A 
valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  arranging  of  the  articles  in  alpha- 
betical order,  thus  facilitating  the  finding  of  any  particular  one  re- 
quired. Mr.  Webster's  vocabulary  is  large,  and  he  always  uses  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Webster's  work  is  thorough, 
and  we  predict  that  he  will  be  heard  from  again. 

It  was  while  acting  as  a  contributor  to  the  "  Houston 
Daily  Post"  that  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  Austin  to 
answer  a  charge  of  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  had  been  a  teller  for  nearly 
a  year.  Of  this  bank  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  was 
managed  on  lines  as  unlike  those  of  the  banks  of  to-day 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  It  was  quite  a  usual  thing 
for  a  customer  to  go  behind  the  counter,  help  himself 
to  the  cash,  and  only  mention  the  matter  casually  some 
few  days  later.  O.  Henry  frequently  complained  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  balance  the  books,  and  the 
bank's  ultimate  fate  is  not  hard  to  guess — correctly. 

He  took  train  to  Austin,  fully  determined  to  answer 
the  charge,  and  had  he  done  so  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  acquittal.  Unfortunately,  having  to  wait  at 
a  junction,  his  imagination  took  charge  of  him,  he 
hesitated  and  was  lost.  Like  "  Lord  Jim,"  he  was  no 
coward,  it  was  not  fear  that  overcame  either  of  them, 
simply  a  momentary  irresolution  to  be  paid  for  by  years  of 
regret.  He  made  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  took  passage 
in  a  fruiter  for  Honduras,  and  arrived  eventually  at 
Trugillo.  Here  he  met  Al.  Jennings,  leader  of  a  gang 
of  train-robbers,  and  a  fugitive  outlaw.  These  strange 
companions  wandered  round  almost  the  entire  coast  of 
South  America,  tramping,  labouring,  starving,  "hungry 
enough  to  steal  a  wafer  from  a  waif." 
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Receiving  word  that  his  wife  was  dangerously  ill, 
O.  Henry  returned  home,  being  fully  aware  that  he 
would  have  to  stand  his  trial.  His  wife  died  in  July 
1897,  a°d  in  the  following  February  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Ohio. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  trial  is  that  he  was  accused 
in  the  indictment  of  robbing  the  bank  in  November  1895, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  resigned  his  post  in  the 
previous  January.  No  one  noticed  the  discrepancy,  and 
O.  Henry  himself  appeared  quite  indifferent  to  the  result 
and  crushed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fatal  slip  he  had 
made  in  not  meeting  the  charge  at  first.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  few  people  to-day  believe  that  he  was  guilty. 

He  spent  three  years  in  the  Penitentiary,  being 
released  with  a  perfect  record.  He  appears  to  have  been 
given  almost  entire  freedom  from  restraint,  acted  as  night 
dispenser  in  the  prison  surgery,  and  spent  hours  rapidly 
writing  his  stories  during  the  night  watches.  Thrsr 
stories  he  now  began  to  send  up  to  the  "  Detroit  Free 
Press,"  "  New  York  World  "  and  other  papers,  with 
instant  success,  and  using  the  pen-name  of  O.  Henry  for 
the  first  time. 

He  came  out  of  prison  unembittered,  apparently  un- 
moved. He  neither  adopted  the  attitude  of  the 
condemned  innocent  nor  the  outfacing  pose  of  the  guilty, 
but  bravely  and  calmly  went  his  way  as  though  his 
conviction  had  never  been,  except  that  he  brought  forth 
with  him  a  larger  charity  and  a  clearer  understudy  of  and 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men. 

Speaking  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  art. 
it  may  be  claimed — paradoxical  as  it  may  sound — that  1  it- 
took  his  final  degree  with  honour,  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
in  the  Penitentiary  at  Ohio. 

Coming  to  New  York  in  1902,  he  made  many  friends 
amon-  \\hom  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  ready  and 
brilliant  talker,  in  spite  of  a  certain  deliberate  reticence 
that  was  natural  to  him.  He  was  of  those  who  sit  and 
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listen,  rather  than  of  those  who  talk,  and  those  who  listen 
learn  most. 

Much  time  he  spent  too  in  wandering  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  talking  to  anyone  who  would  listen, 
and  trying  to  draw  from  the  shopkeeper,  the  factory 
girl  and  the  clerk  some  of  the  truth  of  their  lives — 
"  bumming  "  as  he  called  it. 

He  continued  to  pour  out  stories  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or 
sixty  a  year,  apparently  untroubled  by  brain  fag ;  in  fact 
his  brain  seems  to  have  worked  like  one  of  those  well- 
oiled  wonder-working  pieces  of  mechanism  for  which  his 
country  is  famous. 

To  one  of  the  stories  published  at  this  time  "  Madame 
Bo-Peep  of  the  Ranches,"  he  owed  his  second  wife. 
Miss  Sallie  Coleman,  of  Ashville,  North  Carolina,  wrote 
to  him  about  his  story  and  asked  whether  he  would 
advise  her  to  come  to  New  York.  His  reply  is  not  only 
an  indication  of  his  own  love  of  the  adventure  whose  end 
cannot  be  foreseen,  but  is  worth  quoting  as  sound  advice 
to  all  hesitating  venturers, — 

Kick  the  mountains  over  and  pack  a  kimono  and  a  lead  pencil  in 
a  suit  case,  and  hurry  to  New  York.  Get  a  little  studio  three 
stories  up,  with  mission  furniture  and  portieres,  a  guitar  and  a 
chafing-dish,  and  laugh  at  fate  and  the  gods. 

Miss  Coleman  took  the  kimono  and  the  advice,  came  to 
New  York,  and  in  due  time  became  the  second  Mrs. 
William  Sidney  Porter.  Henceforth  he  made  his  home 
in  New  York,  but  to  say  that  his  heart  at  least  did  not 
travel  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth  would  be  untrue, 
how  else  could  he  have  written  thus  delightfully  to  one 
of  his  early  friends  ? 

Was  thinking  lately  (since  the  April  moon  commenced  to  shine) 
how  I'd  like  to  be  down  South,  where  I  could  happen  over  to 
Miss  Ethel's  or  Miss  Sallie's  and  sit  down  on  the  porch — not  on  a 
chair — on  the  edge  of  the  porch,  and  lay  my  straw  hat  on  the 
steps,  and  lay  my  head  back  against  the  honeysuckle  on  the  post — 
and  just  talk.  And  Miss  Ethel  would  go  in  directly  (they  say 
"presently"  up  here)  and  bring  out  the  guitar.  She  would  com- 
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plain  that  the  £  string  was  broken,  but  no  one  would  believe  her; 
and  pretty  soon  all  of  us  would  be  singing  "The  Swanee  River"  and 
"  In  the  Evening  by  the  Moonlight,"  and — oh,  gol  darn  it,  what's 
the  use  of  wishing? 

Surely  a  charming  expression  of  what  the  Germans  call 
heimweh — home-longing  ! 

Hut  he  had  arrived  at  the  haven  of  his  desires,  and 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  New  York. 

Towards  the  end  of  1909  he  began  to  show  distinct 
signs  of  breakdown.  Visits  to  his  wife's  home  at 
Ashville  gave  him  no  relief,  and  he  returned  to  New 
York.  On  June  8th,  1910,  he  was  removed  to  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing, with  the  words  upon  his  lips,  "  Turn  up  the  light ; 
I  don't  want  to  go  home  in  the  dark,"  he  passed  to 
"  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  O.  Henry's  brief  career  naturally 
falls  into  four  divisions,  each  quite  distinct  from  the 
others — the  years  spent  on  the  Texas  plains,  then  the 
period  spent  among  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Southern 
States  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville,  then  his  strange 
ramblings  along  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
republics,  and  finally  his  years  of  harvest  in  "  Bagdad- 
on-the-Subway,"  one  of  his  names  for  New  York. 

O.  Henry  published  twelve  volumes  of  short  stories 

drawn  from  the  four  fields  of  his  experience.     Perhaps 

some  future  editor  will  gather  them  into  four  volumes, 

each  dealing  with  one  particular  field.     In  the  meantime 

«  onvenient  to  treat  them  as  if  this  had  been  done. 

li  was  in  1904  that  he  published  "Cabbages  and 
Kin-s,"  in  \\hich  he  made  use  of  the  materials  gathered 

•  -i her  in  his  South  American  wanderings. 

h     is    (  ).    llrmVs    f,rst    volume,    and    though    it    has 

not  onlv   its  complement  of  his  particular  weaknesses, 

but  the  added  one  of  han^in^  up  the  main  thread  of  the 

principal  story   for   many   chapters,   while   he   interjects 

t-dozen  others  which   have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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subject,  nevertheless  I  still  think  it  contains  work  equal 
to  anything  he  wrote  later,  so  far  as  plot  (or  plots), 
atmosphere,  humour  and  depiction  of  character  are  con- 
cerned. Well  may  he  claim  that  his  successors  to  the 
buccaneers  and  pirates  of  the  Caribbean,  who  ravaged  the 
Spanish  main,  have  "  driven  Melpomene  from  the  stage 
and  set  comedy  to  dancing  before  the  footlights  of  the 
Southern  Cross.'* 

The  setting  of  the  story  is  a  fine  bit  of  descriptive 
writing; — 

Coralio  reclined  in  the  midday  heat,  like  some  vacuous  beauty 
lounging  in  a  guarded  harem.  The  town  lay  at  the  sea's  edge  on 
a  strip  of  alluvial  coast.  It  was  set  like  a  little  pearl  in  an 
emerald  band.  Behind  it,  and  seeming  to  topple,  imminent,  above 
it,  rose  the  sea-following  range  of  the  Cordilleras.  In  front  the  sea 
was  spread,  a  smiling  jailer,  but  even  more  incorruptible  than  the 
frowning  mountains.  The  waves  swished  along  the  smooth  beach  j 
the  parrots  screamed  in  the  orange  and  ceiba  trees ;  the  palms  waved 
their  limber  fronds  foolishly  like  an  awkward  chorus  at  the  prima- 
donna's  cue  to  enter. 

The  first  two  or  three  chapters  are  occupied  with  an 
exceedingly  cleverly  designed  story  of  the  confusion 
caused  in  the  little  Central  American  Republic  (to  all 
but  one  man,  that  is)  by  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  Assurance 
Company  of  New  York  are  both  in  hiding  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  district;  each  carrying  the  proceeds  of 
misdirected  enterprise,  and  each  accompanied  by  a  lady. 
The  last  contains  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  unforced,  and  yet  inevitable  as  it 
finally  appears,  few  would  suspect  it  so  cleverly  has  the 
secret  been  kept  by  the  author. 

The  intervening  chapters  are  as  humourous  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  dolce-far-niente  life  of  white  folk  in  the  lotus 
land  of  Central  America  as  was  ever  penned. 

Dr.  Gregg,  with  the  trepanning  story  he  was  never 
allowed  to  finish;  Homer  P.  Mellinger,  whose  "graft  " 
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was  honesty  ;  Mr.  Johnnie  de  Graffenreid  Atwood,  the 
unloved ;  Messrs.  Keogh  and  Clancy,  dealers  in  tintypes 
and  "canned  music";  El  Senor  Coronel  Encarnacion 
Kins,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  whose  troops  wore 
boots  on  the  march,  but  at  other  times  put  their  toes 
out  to  grass;  various  roan  gentlemen,  and  ladies  of  a 
complexion  from  yellow  to  bay  ;  all  these  flitting  through 
the  tropical  scenery  among  "the  parrots  and  butterflies, 
about  their  diverse  and  more  or  less  reputable  affaires 
make  a  fine  jolly  company  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
withal. 

Most  of  his  Texas  stories  are  gathered  together  in  his 
"  Heart  of  the  West,"  but  they  occur  also  scattered  up 
and  down  his  other  volumes.  Owen  Wister,  in  "  The 
Virginian,"  has  given  a  fine  picture  of  life  on  a  cattle 
ranch,  but  O.  Henry  in  a  rapid  series  of  thumbnail 
sketches  has  depicted  every  side  of  that  fast-disappearing 
phase  of  American  life.  l>\  some  happy  gift  he  con- 
veys  the  very  air  of  the  plains,  you  feel  its  touch  upon 
your  cheeks,  the  sun  scorches  your  face,  the  dust  cakes 
your  lips;  you  share  the  rough  humour,  the  heavy 
labours,  the  reckless  follies  of  what  must  have  been,  after 
all,  a  fine  clean-living,  hardv  set  of  fellows.  You  are 
given  the  cowboy's  accolade,  and  become  a  brother  of 
the  stirrup.  Yet  O.  Henry  rarelv  does  more  in  actual 
description  than  dash  in  a  few  hasty  strokes;  but  when 
he  does  pause  to  paint  his  scene,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
better  his  craftsmanship. 

Are  these  not  jewels  of  word  paintiru 

They  sped  upon  velvety  wheels  across  an  exhilarating  savanna. 
The  pair  of  Spanish  ponies  struck  a  nimble,  tireless  trot,  which  gait 
they  occasionally  relieved  by  a  wild  untrammelled  gallop.  The  air 
was  wine  and  seltzer,  perfumed,  as  they  absorbed  it,  with  the  delicate 
redolence  of  prairie  flowers.  The  road  perished,  and  the  buck  board 
ewam  the  unchartered  billows  of  the  grass  itself;  each  tiny  distant 
mott  of  trees  was  a  signboard,  each  convolution  of  the  low  hills  a 
voucher  of  course  and  distance. 
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And  this  description  of  a  Texas  night  :  — 

The  ambient  prairie,  diversified  by  arroyos  and  murky  patches  of 
brush  and  pear,  lay  around  us  like  a  darkened  bowl  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we  reposed.  Like  a  turquoise  cover  the  sky  pinned  us  there. 
The  miraculous  air,  heady  with  ozone,  and  made  memorably  sweet 
by  leagues  of  wild  flowerets,  gave  tang  and  savour  to  the  breath. 
In  the  sky  was  a  great  round  mellow  searchlight  which  we  knew 
to  be  no  moon,  but  the  dark  lantern  of  summer,  who  came  to  hunt 
northward  the  cowering  spring.  A  shrill  family  of  coyotes  yapped 
behind  the  shearing-pen,  whippoorwills  twittered  in  the  long  grass, 
from  a  dozen  neighbouring  shrubs  and  trees  rippled  the  clear  torrent 
of  the  mocking-birds'  notes.  It  would  not  have  been  preposterous 
for  one  to  tip-toe  and  essay  to  touch  the  stars,  they  hung  so  bright 
and  imminent. 

A  good  example  of  these  "  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Plains"  is  "  Hygeia  at  the  Solito."  A  stranded  little 
consumptive  Xew  York  betting  tout  and  pugilist  has 
been  taken  with  royal  liberality  to  the  home  of  one  of  the 
cattle  kings.  He  neither  toils  nor  spins,  is  idle,  thank- 
less, blasphemous,  being  actually  far  gone  in  consump- 
tion. A  passing  doctor  mistakenly  examines  a  Mexican 
servant,  and  tells  the  rancher  that  he  is  being  imposed 
upon,  and  the  ex  "  Bowery  tough"  is  ordered  off  to  one 
of  the  cattle  camps.  Secretly  spitting  blood,  he  goes, 
and  the  story  of  his  gain  of  health,  self-respect,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  fellows,  is  a  fine  story  of  pluck  and 
endurance.  It  is  an  old  story  told  in  a  new  way,  but 
"  Il-y-a  toujours  la  maniere."  The  story  of  man's  con- 
test with  fate,  of  his  falling  to  rise  and  fight  on,  to  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  is  an  old  subject  with  the  tale-tellers  of  the 
world,  one  of  which  they  will  be  making  use  probably 
when  the  last  score  or  two  of  us  are  gathered  at  the 
Equator  out  of  the  cold.  There  are  worse  subjects,  and 
O.  Henry  has  dealt  faithfully  by  it. 

These  stories  are  remarkable  for  numbering  amongst 
them  one  from  O.  Henry's  comparatively  small  collection 
of  tragedies,  "The  Caballero's  Way,"  the  story  of  the 
callous  young  Mexican  half-breed,  "  The  Kid,"  already 
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with  half-a-dozen  cold-blooded  murders  to  his  discredit. 
Being  cornered  by  the  Rangers,  at  the  home  of  his  sweet- 
heart, he  causes  an  apparently  treacherous  letter  to  be 
sent  to  them,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  about  to  escape  by 
an  exchange  of  clothes  with  the  girl.  He  tells  the  girl 
nothing,  and  escapes,  while  the  Rangers  pump  the  girl 
full  of  lead. 

Many  of  them  are  full  of  rich  and  quaint  humour. 
"  The  Princess  and  the  Puma"  has  both  sound  senti- 
ment and  humour  to  recommend  it,  while  "  The  Indian 
Summer  of  Dry  Valley  Johnson"  is  a  finely  humourous 
story  of  a  man's  recovery  of  something  of  his  lost  youth. 
I  cannot  leave  them  without  imparting  to  you  Mr. 
Paisley  Fish's  sound  advice  upon  the  method  of  in- 
veigling a  ladv  into  that  state  of  affairs  when  she  can  be 
referred  to  as  "  ne'e  Jones."  Learn  how  to  pick  up  her 
hand  and  hold  it,  that  is  all.  But  don't  take  it  like  a 
boy  dragging  a  ball  from  the  grass,  that's  all  wrong. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  sneak  out  in  the  backyard  and  pick  up 
a  rock  to  throw  at  a  tom-cat  that  was  sitting  on  a  fence  looking  at 
him?  He  pretends  he  hasn't  a  thing  in  his  hand,  and  that  the  cat 
don't  see  him  and  he  don't  see  the  cat.  That's  the  idea.  Never 
drag  her  hand  out  where  she'll  have  to  take  notice  of  it.  Don't 
let  her  know  that  you  think  sRe  knows  you  have  the  least  idea  she 
is  aware  you  are  holding  her  hand. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  l;ish  in  actual  practice 
came  in  second  in  the  race  for  Mrs.  Jessup,  and  to  come 

in  second  is  to  lose  by  "  a  thousand  mi  Irs  ami  then  some,'* 
.as  hr  \\olild  have  said.  As  thr  storv,  ho\\rvrr,  begins  hy 

his  asking  thr  winner  how  he  came  to  have  a  disfigured 
left  ear,  it  sounds  very  like  one  of  those  contests  in  which 
t«>  lost-  is  to  win. 

Murh  of  ( ).  ll»m\'s  subsequent  work  is  concerned 
with  thr  man-rials  gained  during  the  five  or  six  years 
spent  arnon^-  thr  smaller  towns,  and  the  cities  of  thr 
Southern  Stairs.  He  cared  little  for  thr  higher  grades 
of  society,  but  observed  \\ith  keen  and  abiding  interest 
the  store-keepers,  labourers,  tramps,  confidence-trick 
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men,     cheap     jacks,     train     robbers,     "  hoboes,"     and 
gamblers  of  the  "  wild  and  woolly"  West. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  run  one  or  two 
characters  through  a  series  of  these  stories.  Had  there 
been  a  Mulvaney  or  a  Pickwick, — a  "  creation  in  fic- 
tion," they  would  have  gained  immeasurably,  for  men 
naturally  prefer  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  their  impres- 
sions, a  human  form  to  clothe  with  their  memories. 

He  came  very  near  to  doing  this  in  the  volume  "  The 
Gentle  Grafter,"  with  those  entertaining  gentlemen  Jeff 
Peters  and  Andy  Tucker.  The  stories  of  the  many 
methods  by  which  they  relieve  the  rustics  and  would-be 
clever  townsmen  of  any  dollar  that  "  had  a  surplus  look 
about  it"  form  a  genial  and  laughable  satire  upon  some 
of  humanity's  little  weaknesses.  Andy  said  that  a  sur- 
plus dollar  in  another  man's  possession  he  took  as  a 
personal  grudge — if  he  couldn't  take  it  any  other  way, 
and  it  was  hard  work  for  his  partner  to  hold  him  down 
to  the  ethics  of  pure  swindling ;  while  some  of  his 
schemes  were  so  fraudulent  and  high-financial  that 
"  they  wouldn't  have  been  allowed  in  the  bye-laws  of  a 
railway  rebate  system." 

Jeff,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  believe  in  taking  a 
man's  dollars  without  leaving  him  something,  if  only  as 
a  memento — garden  seeds,  lumbago  lotion  or  stock 
certificates.  He  claimed  to  come  of  New  England  stock, 
and  to  have  inherited  some  of  their  staunch  and  rugged 
fear  of  the  police.  That  Mr.  Peters'  conscience  was  not 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  we  may  gather  from  Mr. 
Tucker's  request  for ."  a  diagram  with  footnotes  of  that 
conscience  of  yours  for  reference  and  study  on  occasion." 
Finding  that  a  New  Yorker  has  misled  them  in  the 
founding  of  the  Golconda  Gold  Bond  and  Investment 
Corporation — whose  financial  activities  were  confined  to 
banking  the  cash  paid  in — and  that  the  subscribers  were 
the  poor  and  helpless,  they  go  into  liquidation  by  two 
votes  to  one,  and  return  the  money. 
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They  have  sold  brass  jewellery,  hair-tonic  and  furniture 
polish  from  Old  Point  Comfort  to  the  Golden  Gate,  but 
never  did  they  go  after  the  dollar  in  the  toe  of  the  old 
sock  under  the  brick  in  the  hearth  corner.  They  do  not 
practise  on  the  poor  and  drag  their  profession  in  the 
dust.  "  Perhaps  it's  because  they  haven't  the  dust," 
Jeff,  and  we  can  imagine  the  twinkle  in  the  rascal's 
merry  eyes. 

When  last  seen  they  are  pasting  "  Shake  the  Shakes 
Chill  Cure  "  labels  on  the  bottles  as  hair  tonic  labels  are 
out  of  stock. 

Some  of  his  finest  short  stories  are  contained  in  the 
other  volumes  dealing  with  this  particular  period  of  his 
life.  "  The  Man  Higher  Up  "  is  a  humourous  satire 
upon  the  trading  methods  of  the  world.  Labour, 
represented  by  Mr.  Bill  Bassett,  burglar,  obtains  the 
plunder,  and  loses  it  to  trade  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jeff 
Peters,  card  sharper,  who  invests  the  proceeds  in 
Capital's  gold  mine,  which  is  all  right  except  that  it 
happens  to  be  situated  where  there  is  no  gold,  so  Capital 
wins  in  the  end.  "  The  Whirligig  of  Life  "  contains  as 
much  pathos  and  sentiment  as  could  well  be  crowded 
into  a  short  story,  and  when  the  old  couple  who  have 
just  been  divorced,  find  themselves  through  sheer  habit 
outside  their  own  door,  look  at  one  another  and  then 
pass  slowly  indoors  to  a  fresh  Man.  he  is  hard  to  please 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  a  beautiful  study  of  life  in  the 
backwoods. 

"  The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief  "  is  quite  in  the  vein  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  we  can  sympathise  \\ith  the  luckless 
villains  \\lio  have  captured  the  Deacon's  boy  in  hopes  of 
ransom,  only  to  be  countered  by  the  fond  parent's  refusal 
to  take  him  back  under  250  dollars,  and  only  then  aftCI 
dark  for  fear  the  neighbours  start  a  riot. 

"Blind    Man's    I  Iolida\  "    is   stnm-lv    reminiscent  of 

"  The  Egoist,"  though  Meredith's  is  a  study  in  objective 

•m.   and    ().    Henry's   in   subjective.     Lorison    is   so 
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determined  that  his  fault  has  rendered  hope  and 
happiness  impossible  that  he  is  sacrificing  the  happiness 
of  others,  until  Father  Rogan  takes  a  hand  and  quietly 
pricks  the  bubble  of  his  conceit. 

Do  you  want  a  yarn  pure  and  simple  ?  Then  read 
"  A  Dollar's  Worth."  Do  you  wish  to  see  how  romance 
can  be  found  even  in  such  an  unlikely  place  as  Nashville  ? 
Then  read  "  A  Municipal  Report  "  and  you  have  the 
word  of  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock  for  it,  that  you  will  either 
admit  O.  Henry  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  modern 
fiction — or  you  are  a  jackass.  Humour  is  said  to  be  the 
last  gift  to  desert  a  man,  and  O.  Henry  produced  as 
laughable  a  crop  from  his  pharmaceutical  knowledge  in 
the  last  story  he  wrote,  "  Let  Me  Feel  Your  Pulse/* 
as  that  somewhat  unpromising  field  could  produce. 

O.  Henry  is  said  by  many  critics  to  rise  to  his  greatest 
height  in  the  three  volumes  of  New  York  stories — 
"The  Voice  of  the  City,"  "The  Four  Million,"  and 
"  The  Trimmed  Lamp" — especially  in  the  stories  dealing 
with  the  shop-girls  of  the  large  departmental  stores. 
These  tales  are  concerned  with  the  jerry-built  flats  in 
which  the  girls  live,  as  in  "  Brickdust  Row,"  a  story 
on  the  lines  of  G.  B.  Shaw's  "  Widower's  Houses  "  ;  the 
impossibility  of  the  girls  satisfying  their  quite  legitimate 
love  of  adornment  on  their  relatively  small  wages,  as  in 
"An  Unfinished  Story."  As  an  example  of  native 
American  criticism  may  I  quote  in  connection  with  this 
particular  story  the  comment  of  a  certain  Professor  of 
English  at  one  of  the  American  Universities  :  — 

"  Someone  has  said  that  Dicken's  '  Christmas  Carol ' 
has  done  more  good  than  any  story  ever  written.  As  the 
years  go  by  will  not  the  '  Christmas  Carol  '  be  overtaken 
by  '  An  Unfinished  Story  '  ?" 

In  reply  to  which  I  venture  a  prophecy  of  just  one 
word,  NO. 

"The  Trimmed  Lamp  "  deals  with  this  same  subject 
of  underpayment,  with  the  characteristic  O.  Henry  twist 
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that  the  store-girl  in  love  with  tine  clothes  keeps  straight, 
while  her  friend  in  the  laundry,  drawing  two  or  three 
times  her  wages,  goes  wrong. 

Some  of  the  stories  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  girls 
rarely  possess  <t  room  at  home  into  which  they  can  invite 
their  friends,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  make  use  of 
tin-  streets  and  public  parks,  not  always  to  wise  ends. 
In  "A  Lickpenny  Lover"  he  describes  the  girls' 
ignorance  of  any  life  outside  the  two  blocks  of  buildings 
in  which  they  live  and  work.  He  paints  these  girls  as 
shrewd,  slang-speaking,  ignorant,  but  at  heart  sweet, 
honest  and  capable. 

I  must  confess  to  having  no  great  enthusiasm  for  these 
stories.  The  disadvantages  named  (they  are  really  not 
much  more)  are  shared  and  in  much  greater  degree  by 
many  other  classes,  the  world  over,  the  moral  purpose  is 
too  palpable,  and  the  tales,  while  certainly  possessing 
some  of  the  O.  Henry  tan^  and  flavour,  have  neither  the 
plots,  the  imagination  nor  the  wit  and  humour  of  some 
of  his  other  work. 

The  other  stories  of  these  volumes  form  an  extra- 
ordinarily varied  picture  of  the  "  man  in  the  street"  and 
his  womenfolk.  From  his  favourite  coign  of  vantage,  a 
seat  in  some  not  too  fashionable  down-town  restaurant, 
O.  Henry,  king  of  all  the  reporters  of  the  world,  sees 
the  daily  life  of  the  bi^  city  and  jots  it  down  for  our 
entertainment  over  tin-  matutinal  eggs  and  bacon. 

Probably  most  likely  to  live  among  these  stories  an 
those  dealing  with  the  contraM  in  vieus,  manners,  speech 
and  even  clothes  betueen  the  people  of  the  North  ami 
those  of  the  South.  On  the  one  side  tactless,  somewhat 
vulgar,  efficiency  and  generosity,  on  the  other  fine 
manners,  pride,  narrow-minded  prejudices,  reckless 
hospitality  and  dreamy  ineffectiveness.  A  fine  example 
of  this  type  of  story  is  "  The  Duplicity  of  Hargraves." 
The  actor  Margraves  puts  on  the  local  \\onder- 

ful  reproduction  of  the  dress,  deport  me nt  and  speech  of 
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the  old  Virginian  Colonel,  his  fellow -boarder,  and  is  dis- 
concerted to  find  that  the  latter  gentleman  is  anything 
but  pleased  at  the  consequent  notoriety.  Finding  the 
Colonel  is  in  desperate  want,  and  has  no  means  of  earn- 
ing any  thing,  the  actor  makes  use  of  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Colonel's  stories  of  the  past,  to  play  the  part 
of  one  of  his  old  family  niggers,  pretending  he  has  pros- 
pered in  life  as  a  horse-keeper,  and  persuades  the  proud 
old  Colonel  to  accept  from  him  the  money  he.  would 
have  died  rather  than  accept  from  others.  The  con- 
trasted mental  attitude  of  North  and  South  is  capitally 
portrayed. 

Professor  Stephen  Leacock,  in  the  course  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily eulogistic  essay,  says  that  the  w7hole  English- 
speaking  world  will  soon  recognise  O.  Henry  as  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  modern  fiction.  The  essay  is 
throughout  one  pean  of  praise,  and  certainly  not  what 
one  would  have  expected  from  so  calm,  capable,  and  sane 
a  critic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newrcomer  to  the  work  of  O. 
Henry  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  driven  away  by 
certain  obvious  faults. 

Many  of  these  faults  are  due  to  the  speed  at  which 
he  worked,  the  form  \vhich  his  art  took,  and  differences 
of  taste  in  England  and  America.  The  style  is  often 
high-handed  and  domineering,  the  story  flung  at  you  as 
a  bone  to  a  dog.  Metaphors  and  similes  are  often 
quaint,  clever  and  amusing,  they  are  often  none  of  the 
three.  The  humour,  too,  often  degenerates  into  word 
tricks,  or  into  that  tiresome  form  of  humorous  exaggera- 
tion of  which  Americans  seem  so  fond. 

Classical  quotations  are  either  misquoted,  mixed 
together,  or  mistranslated. 

Mr.  Horsecollar,  educated  Cherokee  Indian,  translates 
Caesar's  opening  words  :  — 
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"  Omnis  Gallia  in  tres  paries  divisa  est  "  into 
"We  shall  need  ail  our  gall  to  tree  them  parties." 

which  may  be  humorous,  but  not  very. 

Frequently,  too,  he  pushes  his  marionettes  aside,  and 
steps  forward  to  make  some  stupid  remark  like  :  — 

If  I  was  getting  $1,000  for  this  story  instead  of  $250,  this  is 
where  I  should  make  the  heroine  do  so  and  so. 

Tricks  are  played  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
without  compunction.  Take,  for  instance,  the  story 
"  Hearts  and  Crosses."  A  cattle-queen  has  married  her 
head  cowboy,  who  finds  himself  "  sort  of  between  Jack- 
high  and  a  four-card  flush,"  or  "up  among  the  picture 
cards,  but  don't  take  no  tricks."  He  leaves  the  ranch 
for  a  time,  finally  to  be  recalled  by  means  of  a  branded 
"  heart  enclosing  a  cross,"  upon  a  cow  his  employer  has 
bought  from  his  wife's  ranch. 

To  get  his  surprise,  finish  or  climax  O.  Henry 
tit  M  ribes  the  period  of  the  husband's  absence  as 
follov 

And  the  days,  with  Sundays  at  their  head,  formed  into  hebdomadal 
squads ;  and  the  weeks  captained  by  the  full  moon,  closed  ranks  into 
menstrual  companies,  carrying  Tempus  Fugit  on  their  banners,  and 
the  months  marched  on  toward  the  vast  camping  ground  of  the  years ; 
but  he  came  no  more  to  the  dominions  of  his  queen. 

So  the  cowboy  husband  has  gone  off  the  canvas,  it  may 
be  for  years,  it  may  be  for  ever. 

Hut  the  surprise  finish  to  the  story  is  that,  receiving 
and  understanding  the  old  love-sign,  he  comes  back  to 
join  his  wife  in  worshipping  his  newly-born  son. 

I  hen  vou  feel  annoyed,  and  refer  back  to  the  passage 
I  have  quoted. 

It  is  .istonishin-  t<>  lirul  a  considerable  writer  begin- 
ning a  story  with  the  following  :  — 

The  ancients  are  discredited;  Plato  is  boiler-plate;  Aristotle  is 
tottering ;  Marcus  Aurelius  is  reeling ;  M*op  ha*  been  copyrighted  by 
Imliania;  Solomon  ia  too  solemn;  you  couldn't  get  anything  out  of 
Epictetus  with  a  pick. 
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All  these  faults  and  more  can  be  found  in  our  author's 
work,  but  most  of  them  are  surface  faults,  and  of  the  270 
stories  he  has  published  a  large  proportion  could  be 
selected  almost  if  not  quite  free  from  them. 

And  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  fifty  to  one 
hundred  stories  so  chosen  would  make  a  body  of  work 
reaching  a  very  high  standard  indeed  in  their  particular 
field. 

For  at  his  best  O.  Henry  is  a  pastmaster  in  the 
technique  of  short-story  writing.  In  the  words  of 
Lorimer  (with  whom  he  has  much  in  common,  by  the 
way)  he  begins,  says  what  he  has  to  say,  stops,  and  the 
climax  is  at  the  end  where  it  should  be. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  "  snap- 
finish"  for  which  O.  Henry  is  famous.  Used  once  or 
twice  or  in  modification  it  has  all  the  effect  of  wit,  its  un- 
expected crack  gives  pleasure.  You  begin  a  story,  and 
find  it  leading  in  a  certain  direction.  Then  you  have 
doubts,  and  in  spite  of  yourself  begin  to  guess  whither 
you  are  being  led.  Later  you  find  your  guess  is  obvi- 
ously going  to  be  wrong.  You  are  quite  mystified ;  read 
on  with  breathless  speed,  and  as  suddenly  as  a  pistol 
shot  comes  the  totally  unexpected  ending.  The  story, 
"  Riles  the  World,"  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
quite  legitimate  use  of  the  snap-finish. 

Mr.  Bill  Humble  is  engaged  in  selling  walking-sticks. 
No  harm  in  that ;  but  it  so  happens  that  any  purchaser 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  unscrew  the  head  of  his  stick  is 
rewarded  for  his  intelligence  by  finding  half  a  pint  of 
good  rye  whiskey.  Mr.  Humble,  being  troubled  by  the 
police,  desires  to  be  made  Marshal,  and  sends  Messrs. 
Tucker  and  Peters  to  Washington  to  work  the  oracle. 
There  these  latter  gentlemen  are  referred  to  a  lady  as 
chief  of  the  wire-pullers.  Mr.  Peters  doubts  the  practical 
value  of  woman's  help  in  getting  a  job  beyond  "having 
his  meals  ready  promptly  and  spreading  a  report  that  the 
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other  candidate's  wife  had  once  been  a  shoplifter/* 
However,  they  obtain  the  deed,  decorated  with  large  seals 
and  green  tape,  wire  the  boys  at  home  to  "  set  them  up  " 
and  start  the  return  journey.  Half-way  back  they  decide 
to  examine  the  expensive  and  important-looking  docu- 
ment. Then  they  get  off  the  train  at  Little  Rock,  send 
Mr.  Humble  his  deed  of  appointment  by  post,  and  strike 
out  north-east  towards  Lake  Superior.  The  deed 
appointed  Mr.  Humble  not  police-marshal  of  his  home- 
town, but  postmaster  of  Dade  City,  Florida,  the  lady 
having  apparently  mixed  her  cases. 

A  second  reading  of  one  of  these  stories  will  (now 
you  know  the  ending)  show  you  how  cleverly  the  snap- 
finish  has  been  prepared  for  in  advance.  Unfortunately, 
even  when  used  legitimately,  it  has  something  of  the 
effect  of  the  old  mid- Victorian  humourous  verses  in 
which  you  wade  through  fifty  lines  to  get  the  joke  in  the 
fifty-first.  Again,  it  can,  and  does,  become  from  frequent 
use,  a  mere  mechanical  trick,  while  it  plainly  lends  itself 
to  abuse,  since,  in  order  to  get  it,  O.  Henry  is  tempted 
to  throw  aside  all  consideration  of  truth  to  his  art. 

The  art  of  short  story  writing  is  knowing  exactly  where 
to  stop  and  going  a  bit  further.  O.  Henry  frequently 
goes  too  far  altogether.  Let  us  just  examine  the  story 
called  "The  Memento."  A  music-hall  singer  has  for 
months  entranced  the  youth  of  New  York  in  a  turn  in 
when  she  swings  out  over  the  audience  on  a  trapeze, 
finishing  by  kicking  off  her  garter  for  which  the  gilded 
youths  contend  every  evening.  She  goes  for  a  rest  into 
the  country,  and  becomes  engaged  to  a  young  clergyman, 
who  is  described,  at  much  -i rater  length  than  is  usual 
with  O.  Henry,  as  a  sincere,  refined,  earnest  priest, 
practically  an  earthly  saint.  He  is  beloved  by  all  his 
congregation.  Ills  suerthean  notices  his  frequent 
examination  of  an  old  rosewood  box,  and  he  admits  that 
he  has  had  a  love  affair  previoush ,  though  he  only  met 
the  lady  a  dozen  times  or  so,  and  s aw  her  but  at  a  distance. 
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The  lady  manages  to  secure  the  key  to  the  box  in  his 
absence  and  finds — one  of  her  own  garters. 

That  story  is  a  crime.  You  see  now  why  the  clergy, 
men  is  described  at  such  length  ;  it  is  to  mislead  you ; 
you  feel  you  have  been  betrayed  and  resent  it.  For 
either  the  clergyman  was  not  as  described,  or  if  he  was 
he  never  visited  a  music-hall  a  dozen  times  to  see  a  not 
particularly  refined  turn. 

His  workmanship  can  be,  often  is,  swift  and  neat  :  — 

A  man  stood  on  a  box  and  passed  around  some  gold  watches, 
screw  case,  stem  winders,  Elgin  movement,  very  elegant.  At  three 
bucks  the  crowd  fought  for  the  tickers.  The  backs  were  hard  to 
unscrew  but  they  ticked  mollifying  and  agreeable.  Three  of  those 
watches  were  tickers;  the  rest  were  only  kickers.  Hey?  Why, 
empty  cases,  with  one  of  them  horny  black  bugs  that  fly  around 
electric  light  in  'em.  Them  bugs  kick  off  minutes  and  seconds  in* 
dustrious  and  beautiful.  So  this  man  I  was  speaking  of  cleared  up 
$288,  and  then  he  went  away,  because  he  knew  that  when  it  came 
time  to  wind  watches  in  Little  Rock  an  entomologist  would  be 
wanted,  and  he  wasn't  one.  So,  as  1  say,  I  had  $288,  etc.,  etc. 

His  style  is  flexible,  masculine  and  intensely  personal, 
but  capable  of  beautiful  and  even  delicate  expression  on 
occasion.  But  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  modest 
withdrawal  into  the  background,  rather  is  his  personality 
thrust  upon  you  with  an  insistence  that  is  almost  aggres- 
sive. You  are  frequently  reminded  of  these  notices  on 
business  doors  in  America  :  "  This  room  is  private. 
Don't  come  in.  This  means  you." 

His  vocabulary  is  enormous,  and  there  is  often  some- 
thing distinctly  amusing  in  his  use  of  uncommon  terms 
or  novel  use  of  familiar  ones.  His  proneness  to  over- 
emphasis and  exaggeration  even  of  his  own  virtues  is, 
however,  all  too  evident  even  in  these  matters. 

I  will  just  give,  in  passing,  one  or  two  contrasted 
instances  of  style.  The  first  is  from  the  story  "  Jimmy 
and  Muriel/'  Jimmy  Hayes,  the  latest  young  recruit 
to  a  company  of  Rangers,  after  his  first  fight  with  a 
band  of  outlaws,  disappears.  His  companions  think  his 
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nerve  has  failed  him,  but  he  is  found  lying  dead  beside 
his  pony  out  on  the  plain  with  three  dead  desperadoes 
around  him  :  — 

The  ranger  troop  herded  close,  and  a  simultaneous  wild  yell  arose 
from  their  lips.  The  outburst  was  at  once  a  dirge,  an  apology,  an 
epitaph  and  a  paean  of  triumph.  A  strange  requiem  you  may  think ; 
but  if  Jimmy  Hayes  could  have  heard  it,  he  would  have  understood. 

This  is  the  address  of  an  unregenerate  cowboy  to 
another  who  has  married  and  reformed.  Together  they 
have  pulled  up  towns  by  the  roots  or  split  them  open  to 
see  where  the  tick  came  from  ;  hut  the  married  gentleman 
is  discovered  watering  six  tomato  plants  in  the  back 
garden,  and  is  reproved  as  follows:  — 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  there  was  a  time  when  a  certain  domesticated 
Mary's  lamb  I  could  name  was  some  instructed  in  the  lines  of 
pernicious  sprightliness.  I  never  expected  to  see  you  reduced  down 
from  a  full-grown  pestilence  to  such  a  frivolous,  contaminated  adjunct 
of  a  watering-pot,  and  a  degraded  household  pet  speaking  a  kind  of 
indoor  drivel  like  a  storekeeper.  Look  at  you,  all  decent  and 
un  riotous." 

One  more  passage  must  suffice:  — 

We  worked  in  swamps  that  smellod  like  there  was  a  leak  in  the 
gas  mains,  trampin'  down  a  fine  assortment  of  the  most  expensive 
hothouse  plants.  The  scene  was  tropical  beyond  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion of  the  geography  man. 

Anon  with  utter  unexpectedness  will  come  a  piece  of 

philosoplu  ,  satirical  comment,  or  a  new  setting  of  an  old 

truth.     Il<-   is.  too,  a  master  hand    in    the    creation    of 

atmosphere,  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  number 

i  rokes.     As  thus  :  — 

We  stubbed  onr  toes  upon  a  town  of  some  2,000  cordial  but 
dilatory  inhabitants. 

(  ).  Henrv's  subject  is  man  in  the  grip  of  destiny, 
habit,  impulse,  and  his  (jneer  t\\isis  and  turns  in  the 
•  •(Tort  to  escape. 

we    have   the    stories    dealing     with     man     fi  ^  h  t  i  n  i; 
tlSf    fate  of   which    "   Koads  of    Destiny"    is   probably 
the  best. 
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A  youth  quarrels  with  his  sweetheart,  and  being  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  shepherd,  determines  to  leave  his 
village  and  see  the  world. 

He  comes  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  takes  the  right 
hand  road,  and  is  shot  by  Le  Grand  Marquis  with  one 
of  his  great  pistols.  Had  he  taken  the  left  hand  road 
he  would  have  reached  Paris,  become  involved  in  an 
attempted  assassination  of  the  King,  and  been  shot  by 
the  captain  of  the  assassins,  who  had  borrowed  a  pistol 
from  Le  Grand  Marquis.  Had  the  poet-shepherd  re- 
turned home  from  the  parting  of  the  ways,  he  would  have 
discovered  he  was  no  great  poet,  and  blown  out  his 
brains  with  the  pistol  of  Le  Grand  Marquis,  bought  at  a 
second-hand  dealer's. 

"  Leaves  we  are  dancing  in  the  winds  of  Destiny." 

Men  may  be  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  those 
who  travel  the  road  "  Must,"  and  those  who  travel  the 
road  "Will,"  both  lead  to  the  gates  of  eternity;  but 
where  they  cross  men  are  apt  to  fall  foul  of  each  other, 
and  in  the  clash  we  get  adventure,  romance,  tragedy.  So 
there  are  many  fine  yarns  in  this  group  of  tales  dealing 
with  the  bad-men,  train-robbers,  and  cattle-stealers  of  the 
plains,  and  their  opponents  the  Rangers  and  cattle-men. 

Of  his  stories  dealing  with  pure  sentiment,  the  story 
"  The  Gift  of  the  Magi"  may  be  instanced.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  newly-married  husband  who  sells  the 
family  pride — an  old  gold  watch — to  buy  a  Christmas 
present  for  his  young  wife,  a  set  of  beautiful  hair-combs 
she  has  long  coveted,  only  to  find  that  the  girl-wife  has 
sold  her  lovely  hair  to  buy  her  boy-husband  a  chain 
worthy  of  the  glorious  watch.  You  know  and  like  that 
young  couple,  they  are  of  the  order  of  the  Magi,  who 
invented  Christmas  gifts,  and  you  wish  both  a  Merry 
Xmas. 

"The  Guardian  of  the  Accolade,"  too,  is  a  story  of 
sentiment,  that  never  descends  into  the  sentimental,  and 
and  is  kept  wholesome  for  ever  by  a  pinch  of  the  salt — 
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humour.  The  man  who  can  read  Uncle  Bustrod's  ap- 
peal to  Marse  Robert  without  .emotion  must  be  hard 
indeed  to  move. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
humour  of  O.  Henry.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
fine  work  of  the  true  American  type;  that  is,  it  depends 
more  on  verbal  felicities  than  on  interplay  of  character, 
or  on  the  dramatis  persona  giving  themselves  away  un- 
consciously. Happy  use  is  made  of  the  slang  of  many 
Barnes,  from  baseball  to  poker,  while  the  more  or  less 
technical  speech  of  many  trades  is  also  turned  to  good 
account.  On  occasion  the  ordinary  English  reader  will 
be  not  a  little  mvstitied,  and  inclined  to  suspect  that  there 
is  too  much  determination  to  be  funny  at  any  cost  for 
pure  enjoyment.  "  The  Ethics  of  Pig"  is  my  own 
favourite  among  the  humorous  stories,  containing,  as  it 
does,  noteworthy  samples  of  our  author's  fun  in  all  its 
forms.  Plot,  descriptive  writing,  dialogue,  play  and 
interplay  of  character  are  all  really  funny,  and  when  the 
poor  pig  disappears  over  the  horizon  "  twenty  yards  in 
front  of  his  own  squeal"  under  the  impetus  gained  from 
the  toe  of  the  disappointed  swindler,  he  must  be  travel- 
ling fast  if  our  laughter  does  not  reach  him. 

1  lie  story  would  bear  shortening,  a  feature  so  unusual 
BS  to  be  worth  noting. 

O.  Henry  is  a  romancer  pure  and  simple,  and  conse- 
quently has  little  in  common  with  either  the  Russian  or 
English  novelists  with  whom  we  are  largely  concerned 
here  to-day.  He  is  no  soul-dissector,  he  offers  us  neither 
new  gods  nor  new  social  laws,  merely  quaint,  beautiful, 
amusing  stories,  new  permutations  and  combinations  of 
men  (or  at  least  new  settings  of  old  ones) — in  short, 
i <  imance,  the  beautiful  story  of  action.  And  who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  \\ill  still  be  read  when  our 
psychologists  and  sociologists  are  t«»i gotten.  He  did 
not  care  for  the  work  of  De  Maupassant  ;  some  aspects  of 
the  brilliant  Frenchman's  genius  repelled  him. 
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His  descent  is  in  the  direct  line  of  native  American 
fiction  writers,  from  Poe  through  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Bret  Harte,  Max  Adeler,  Mark  Twain.  With  the 
characteristic  ability  of  his  countrymen  he  has  polished  - 
up  the  machinery  of  the  short  story  to  such  a  point  of 
efficiency  that  it  seems  impossible  to  go  further,  so  far 
indeed  that  his  own  work  suggests  sometimes  the 
mechanical.  He  has  been  called  :  — 

The  American  Kipling. 

The  American  De   Maupassant. 

The  American  Gogol. 

Our  Fielding  a  la  Mode. 

Bret  Harte  of  the   City. 

Homer  of  the  Tenderloin. 

The  greatest  living  writer  of  the  short  story. 

The  few  remaining  predecessors  of  O.  Henry  in  the  art 
of  short  story  writing  might  well  be  annoyed  at  their 
omission  from  such  a  list. 

Kipling  is  of  course  his  closest  parallel  in  English 
fiction  both  in  variety  of  types  dealt  with  and  diversity 
of  plots,  and  sheer  perfection  of  technique,  though  O. 
Henry  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  Anglo-Indian's  power  of 
understanding  and  painting  the  native  and  the  half-breed. 
Kipling,  too,  is  far  the  greater  writer  because  his  range  is 
so  much  greater  and  so  much  more  powerful,  so  much 
deeper,  wider,  higher.  We  might  say  that  Kipling 
paints  in  oils  and  Henry  sketches  in  water-colours,  and, 
by  the  way,  Phil  May's  work  in  still  another  medium 
has  much  in  common  with  O.  Henry's.  There  is  the 
same  almost  workhouse  economy  of  means  (as  Lamb 
might  have  said),  the  same  bold,  confident  outline ;  their 
subjects  are  frequently  the  same,  and  both  touch  with 
magic  humour  aspects  of  life  that  are  too  sad  for  tears. 

Fiction  is  said  to  be  the  story  of  a  Trinity — man 
earth,  heaven — man  walking  the  earth  beneath  the 
heavens.  And  that  is  the  highest  form  of  fiction  which 
places  man  in  the  truest  relationship  to  the  other  two. 

O.  Henry  places  man  truly  enough  in  relationship  to 
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one — the  earth ;  his  limitation  is  that  he  but  partially 
accomplishes  the  remainder  of  his  task,  in  fact  almost 
ignores  it.  There  is  something  cinematographic  in  his 
art ;  his  characters  flash  upon  the  screen,  play  their  little 
parts,  and  vanish;  he  observes  their  strange  antics  with- 
out anger,  but  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go  he 
neither  knows  or  cares. 

The  result  is  a  certain  feeling  of  monotony  due  to  a 
sameness  of  pitch  perhaps  \\hich  a  greater  player  upon 
the  strings  of  life  would  have  raised  or  lowered  at  his 
will. 

Hut  there  is  a  glorious  band  of  writers,  men  who  have 
brought  romance,  beauty,  and  joy  to  the  hearts  of  count- 
less boys  and  girls,  old  and  young,  the  world  over;  I 
mean  the  authors  of  "  Treasure  Island,"  "  Robinson 
C'rusoe,"  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  4<  Pickwick  Papers," 
and  the  rest. 

Will  O.  Henry  join  them  ?  Time  alone  can  tell,  but 
1  think  he  will. 

His  passion  may  not  reach  to  the  stars  nor  his  tragedy 
to  the  nethermost  depths  of  hell,  but  he  observed  his  fel- 
low men  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  occupations  and  in 
many  widely  separated  fields;  and  he  has  told  their 
stories  with  wit,  with  humour,  imagination,  invention, 
and  above  all  with  good  temper  and  kindliness.  That  is 
no  mean  achievement  for  any  man,  for  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  most  men —  granted  the  power — would 
rather  have  written  "  Don  Quixote"  than  Kant's 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB,  ON  THE 

56TH  SESSION. 

TV/TR.  LArRKM'K  (LAY,  President,  has,  owing  to 
1VA  illness,  been  unable  to  occupy  the  Presidential 
Chair  since  the  first  three  meetings.  For  a  number  of 
meetings  the  Chair  was  occupied  by  a  succession  of 
Vice-Presidents,  when  it  was  felt  desirable  to  approach 
Mr.  Redfearn  Williamson,  ex-President,  with  a  request 
that  he  act  as  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 
Mr.  Williamson  readily  consented,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Club  are  due  to  him  for  the  services  he  has  rendered. 

The  Session  opened  with  a  Social  Gathering,  and  the 
members  and  friends  spent  an  enjoyable  evening,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  the  attendance  was  not  larger. 

The  meetings  throughout  the  Session  have  been  well 
maintained,  and  the  interest  in  the  proceedings  compare 
favourably  with  other  years. 

An  innovation  was  introduced  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  Session,  by  holding  a  literary  symposium  in  place  of 
the  reading  of  papers.  The  meeting  was  successful,  and 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  a  meeting  of  this  character 
should  be  held  during  the  Session  in  future. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Club  :  — 

1917- 

Oct.     8.     "  Henry  David  Thoreau  "     J.  Cumins  Walters,  M.A. 
15.     "  A  Musique  Party  at  Samuel  Pepys  his  House  " 

T.  Derby. 
22.     "Curiosities  in  the  Divina  Commedia  " 

C    I.    Barnes,  M.A. 

„      29.     "A  Moorland  Dell" Rev.   A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

Nov.    5.     "  Military  Ideals  of  the  Past— The  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  "  E.  E.  Minton. 

12.     "A  Modern  Woman  Poet:   Mi-   M.I,,   1 

irence   Cl  \ 

19.     "Tli-  Immortals"  I      HildiU-h. 

26.     "Revolt  ;m<l  Literature,  Kn-JNh  and  Italian" 

W.   H     Brown. 
Dec.    3.    '  and   Sati  J.   \v 

10.     "  Rudyard  Kiplinjr  "  ...          Lionel  1 

1918. 

7.     "Pot-try  and  m  "        !  rfl   Williai 

M       "I"  ! 

\V.    Fox,    M  \ 
!    Cumins  \YalU-is,  M.A. 
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Feb.    4.  "  Russian  Literature.   III.  :  Leo  Tolstoy  "..D-  E.  Oliver, 

„      ii.  "O.  Henry" W.  D.   Cobley. 

„       25.  "Yoshitsune  and  Benkei"   J.   Hilditch. 

Mar.    4.  "  Reminiscences  of  Alaska  "  J.  Fish. 

„      ii.  "Shakspere  and  Bernard  Shaw"  Rev.  W.  Wood. 

„       18.  "  Nature  in   Modern   English   Poetry " 

Rev.  T.  M.  Phillips. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : — 
1917. 

Oct.     8.     "A  Lakeland  Episode"  B.  A.  Redfern. 

„      22.     "  Hawarden  and  St.   DerinoPs  Library" 

T.  Cann  Hughes. 

„      29.     "  Niagara  "  J.  Stanley  Jast. 

Nov.     5.     "Telling  the  Tale"  D.  E.  Oliver. 

,,       12.     "Fai  'Non"  W.  D.  Cobley. 

,,       12.     "Fini"  W.  D.  Cobley. 

„       19.     "John  Stevenson's  Pat  McCarty,  his  Rhymes"   ... 

J.  H.   Swann. 

„      26.     "  The  Responsibility  of  Liberty  "  Herbert  Taylor. 

Dec.     3.     "  Bits  of  England  "     W.  Bagshaw. 

„      19.     "Edmund  Gosse's  Swinburne  "...J.  H.  Brocklehurst, 
1918. 

Jan.      7.     "Blind  Man's  Buff"   W.  D.   Cobley. 

„       14.     "  Clever  People  "  J.  H.  Hobbins. 

21.     "Broken  Arcs"  Archibald  Sparke,  F.R.S-E- 

Feb.     4.     "The  Poets  of  Epping  Forest"  W.  H.  Brown. 

„       ii.     "The  Landing  of  the  Calf  "...Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

„       18.     "Phil    Hurst's   Idyll"    B.    A.    Redfern. 

„       18.     "To  Beauty"  Rev.  W.  Wood. 

„       18.     "  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  "  E.  E.  Minton. 

„       18.     "  Verses  "  J.  A.  Goodacre. 

,,       18.     "  Colour    in    George    Meredith     and    other    Modern 

English  Poets"   Rev.  T.  M.  Phillips. 

,,       18.     "Sonnet"    J.   H.   Roberts,  M.A. 

,,      25.     "  Crossing  the  Rubicon     '  G.  Pope. 

Mar.    4.     "Personality"    J.    H.    Roberts,   M.A. 

11.     "John  Wesley's  Journal:    Lancashire  Journeys"    ... 

A.    R.    Scott, 
„       18.     "A  Miner  Poet:  James  C.  Welch" D.  E.  Oliver. 

The    papers   and    short    communications,    numbering 
together     forty-five    may   be    classified     as     follows  :  — 
Philosophy     2 ;     Art     and     Music,    2 ;    Biography  and 
Criticism,     24 ;     Poetry,     5 ;     Travel,    7 ;     Fiction,     3 ; 
Humorous,  2. 

The  Library  now  contains  907  volumes,  consisting 
principally  of  books  written  by  present  and  past  members 
of  the  Club.  We  have  to  record  our  thanks  for  the  gift 
of  a  Lithograph  by  Mr.  Goodacre. 
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An  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  with  the  Manchester 
A^oHation  of  Engineers  regarding  moving  their  book- 
to  permit  the  Club's  bookcase  to  be  placed  in  the 
Club  room,  and  it  is  expected  we  shall  be  able  to  place 
the  Club's  bookcase  in  its  new  position  during  the 
summer. 

( )\\  ing  to  the  restrictions  of  travelling,  and  the  difficul- 
ties arising  out  war  conditions,  it  was  decided  to  forego 
the  annual  Summer  Excursion  this  year. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December 
i7th,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  Redfearn 
Williamson,  acting  President,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Walter  Emsley  took  the  part  of  Father  Christmas;  Mr. 
Ryder  Bovs  was  Master  of  the  Revels;  and  the  usual 
ceremonies  were  carried  out. 

Mr.  \\'m.  Bagshaw  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Club, 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
Guests."  The  toasts  were  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Williamson  and  Sir  Alexander  Porter,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Manchester. 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

The  Club  regrets  that  it  has  to  record  the  loss  by  death 
during  the  Session  of  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield,  Mr. 
James  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Birch. 

MEMBERSHIP    \M>  I  IN  \NCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  10  members  by  death,  resignation, 
or  being  Miuck  off  the  roll,  and  14  new  members  have 
been  elected.  The  number  of  members  is  now  162, 
including  life,  honorary  and  corresponding  members. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer's  statement  shows  a  balance  in 
hand  of  ^80  u.v  sd.,  against  which  there  are  liabilities 
estimated  to  an  amount  of  about  ^55. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  application  by  the 
Club  to  His  Majesty's  Government  for  a  grant  from  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  on  behalf  of  the  late  Mr.  Abraham 
Stansfield,  through  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Cawley  of 
Prestwirh,  th  uccessful,  and  an  amount  of  ^30  was 

allowed.  Mr.  Stansfield  received  this  amount  some  four 
or  five  wr.-ks  before  his  death. 


MANCHESTER   LITERARY   CLUB. 


The  Honorary  7'/<v>.v//r/   in  ("-count  ivith  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  for 
the  Session  ending  25th  March,  1918. 


RECEIPTS. 

£  s.    d. 
To  Balance    at    Manchester    and 
County  Bank  54    9  11 
,,  Subscriptions  received  : 
Ordinary  Members   £131    5    0 
Corresponding  Mem- 
bers        7  17    6 
Paid  in  advance  .  .      0  10    6 
Arrears  25  14    6 
165     7    6 
Subscription  to  Special  Fund  .  .      0  10    6 
Christmas  Supper                            24    0    0 

EXPENDITl 

By  Administration  : 
Rent    
Postages 

JRE. 

20    0 
2    14 
0  12 
0  12 
3  16 
13  12 

0 
•1 
6 
(i 
0 
3 

£  s.    d. 

41    7    & 
100    0    0 
1    3    ft 

.  9«    n   ± 

Insurance  (.£500)  
"Aircraft" 
Advertising  
Stationery  

„  Publications  : 
Annual  volume  
Hon.  Sec.  and  Editor's 
Honorarium  .... 

,,  Conversazione,  1  Oct,, 
Hire  of  Piano  
Refreshments  

,,  Christmas  Supper  .. 
Gratuity  to  Waiters- 
Hire  of  Costumes  and 
Cartage  

80    0 
20    0 

1917: 
0  15 
0    8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Bank  Interest   1    8    8 
History  of  the  Club  (copies  sold)      046 
War  Savings'  Certificates  10    1    6 

21    4 
1    0 

3  10 
0  15 
1     1 

0  10 

4 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

,,       Piano  
„  Pianist    

,,  Gratuity  to  St.  Ann's 
Choir  Boys    

History  of  Club 
Sales 


£21    1    0 
11  15  10 


In  stock £952 


£256    2    7 


Bank  Commission  ............ 

Subscriptions  returned  : 

Dr.  W.  £.  Roth  well     110 
J.  Hilditch  ......       110 


220 


Entertainment  Tax  : 
Opening  night.  1st  Oct., 

084 
Christmas  Supper..     200 


8    4 


Taking  Lock  off  Deed  ;box 

and  making  2  Keys     036 
Gratuity  to  Porter.  ...     0    1    0 


Balance  War  Savings' 

Certificates 10    1    6 

Balance  at  Manchester 

and  County  Bank..    70  10  11 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

WM.  INGHAM,  \ 

GEO.   S.  LANCASHIRE,     / 

20th  March,  1918. 


T.   CHARLES  GRUNDY,  Hon.  Treasurer. 


RULES. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;  to 

promote    research    in    the   several     departments  of 

intellectual  work ;    and    to    further    the    interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from   time  to   time   works   illustrating  or 

elucidating  the  Art,   literature,   and   history  of   the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested    in    the    furtherance   of   these   objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"Papers,'"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

li  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
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with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate iii  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
shall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
'ng  session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
6-30  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-0,  shall  be 
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occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-0  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings;  but  no  peison 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  and  shall 
hold  that  office  not  more  than  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  one  year;  Vice -Presidents  (whose  names 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing), a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  two  Librarians,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES   OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  convene  all  meetings 
by  circular,  if  necessary,  and  to  edit  the  publications  of  the  Club. 
He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Session  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work, 
and  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 
members.  For  his  services  he  shall  receive  such  Honorarium  as 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attach 
to  supply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 


LIST   OF   MEMBERS 

1917-1918. 


ADAMS,  W.  Wakefield,  2,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Ashton-on-Meroey. 
ASHWORTH,  Geo.   W.,  Mainalow,  Chorlton-cum-Hai 
ASH  WORTH,  Joseph,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 
ATTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Road,  Withington. 
AJLON,  J.  Lea,  Swiss  Mount,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

BAGSHAW,  William,  22,  Winchester  Avenue,  Sedgley  Park,  Kersal. 

BAGULKY,  Matthew,  High  Mount,  Heaton  Moor  Road,  Heaton  ChapeL 

BALLINGER,  John,  M.A.,  National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

BALMER,  J.  K..  Hyde  Lodge,  Clarendon  Road,  Eccles. 

BALMFORTH,  Alfred,  5,  Grosvenor  Road,  \\halley  Range,  Manchester. 

BARKER,  F.  W.  E.,  26,  Lansdowne  Road,  West  Didsbury. 

BARNES,  C   L.,  M.A.,  151,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester. 
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